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‘But AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Che Fidependent, 


MISS EDITH HELPS THINGS ALONG. 





BY BREG HARTE, 





“My sister’ll be down ina minute, and says 
you’re to wait, if you please, 
And says I might stay ’till she came, if I'd 
promise her never to tease, 
Nor speak ’till you spoke to me first. But 
that’s nonsense, for how would you 
know 
What she told me to say, if I didn’t? Don’t 
you really and truly think so ? 


And then you’d feel strange here alone ! And 

you wouldno’t know just where to sit ; 
e For that chair isn’t strong on its legs, aud we 

never use it a bit, 

We keep it to match with the sofa. But 
Jack says it would be like you 

To flop yourself right down upon it and 
knock out the very last screw. 


“$’pose you try? I won’t tell, You're afraid 
to! Oh! you’re afraid they would think 
it was mean ! 

Well, then, there’s the album—that’s pretty, 


if you’re sure that your fingers are 
clean. 


For sister says sometimes I daub it; but she 
only says that when she’s cross. 

There’s her picture. You know it? It’s like 
her ; but she ain’t as good looking, of 
course ! 


“Thisis Mg. It’s the best of ’em all. 
tell me, you’d never have thought 

That once [ was little as that? It’s the only 
one that could be bought— 

For that was the message to Pa from the 
photograph man where I sat— 

That he wouldn’t print off any more till he 
first got his money for that. 


Now, 


‘“‘ What ? Maybe you’re tired of waiting. Why, 
* often she’s longer than this. 
There's all her back hair to do up and all of 
her front curls to friz. 
But it’s nice to be sitting here talking like 
grown people, just you and me, 
Do you think you’ll be coming here often ? 
Oh, do! But don’t come like Tom 
Lee. 


“Tom Lee. Her last beau. Why, my good- 
hess! He used to be here day and 
bight, 

Till the folks thought that he’d be her hus- 
band; and Jack says that gave him a 
fright. 

You won’t run away, then, as he did? for 
you're not a rich man, they say. 

Pa says you are poor a8 a church-mouee, 


Now, are you? And how poor are 
they? 


“‘Aln’t you glad that you met me? Well, J 
am; for I know now your hair isn’t 
red, 

But what there is left of it’s mousy, and not 
what that naughty Jack eald. 

But there! I must go. Sister’s coming. But 
I wish I could wait, just to see 

If she ran up to you and she kissed you in 
the way that she used to kiss Lee.” 


LENT. 





BY DANIEL CURRY, D.D. 





A variety of circumstances remind us, 
who dwell among our semi-heathen com- 
munities, that the Lenten season is upon 
us. Its near approach was marked by 
the overflowings of riotous amusements. 
Balls, masquerades, and carnivals were in 
order in all fashionable circles, varied ac- 
cording to places and associations, down 
to the very eve of the coming season of so- 
called ‘‘religious austerities.” A single 
night sufficed to put an entirely new phase 
upon affairs, and at the appointed day the 
recent devotees of fashion and pleasure 
put on the style and guise of penitents, 
The outside aspects of things indicate the 
changed currents of fashionable life. The 
theaters are either shut up or rup on half 
time. The grand balls, receptions, and 
dress parties are no more. The fine ladies, 
who last summer made their season at 
Newport or Saratoga, and who have flut- 
tered through the city’s gayeties during the 
autumn and winter, have now betaken 
themselves to the fashion of the hour and 
are going to church and playing religion. 
Women do these things with apparent ease 
—much more so than the men, for they are 
more imitative; and they also betake them- 
selves more readily to the sentimental and 
the histrionic in religious forms. It is also 
a season of pretended religious austerities, 
and it is said that only a diminished 
amount of butcher’s meat is sold in the 
markets. But, on the other hand, it is 
said that the dealers in ‘‘ the abundance of 
the sea” find this to be their harvest sea- 
son. To eat meat in Lent isimpious, per- 
haps, or, what is quite as dreadful, it is 
unfashionable; but the richest preparations 
of oysters and lobsters and of all the varie- 
ties of the finny tribes are quite allowable, 
and, though to taste of poultry would bea 
crime, yet you may regale your pampered 
appetites on every form of prepared eggs 
to your heart’s content. Perhaps sucha 
change of diet may be useful, and even a 
partial abstinence for a little while may 
more than compensate its cost by the in- 
creased pleasure of later indulgences. 

But, after all, what is this Lenten ob- 
servance? Is it any better than a heathen- 
ish mummery, or else a transparent sham? 
To the laborer or the ill-fed children of pov- 
erty the fast may be a reality; and these, 
beyond all others, have the least need to 
fast religiously, being compelled by pover- 
ty to quite as low a diet as is consistent 
with a good sanitary condition. But the 
absolute emptiness and falsehood of this 
fashionable ‘‘ fasting and prayer” cannot 
fail to be seen by all but the perversely 
blind. Let the prescribed Lenten dietary 
of the Roman Church, or of any of its imi- 
tators, be followed to the letter, and, if 
only there is money to pay for it, there is 
still abundant opportunity for surfeiting 
and gluttony. And, since with those who 
pretend to keep this fast there is not often 
much disposition to be ‘‘ righteous over- 
much,” it may be presumed that of those 
whose purses will allow better things there 
is very little of afflicting their souls by 
starving their stomachs. The terrible de- 
nunciation of the hypocritical fastings of 
the Jews by the Prophet Isaiah indicates 
some degree of decency in their pretenses; 
for, although in the day of their fasts they 
found pleasure and exacted all their labor, 





yet they did go through certain outward 





the bulrush and spreading sackcloth 
and ashes under them. And yet with what 
withering force is the question put to even 
them: Js it such a fast that 1 have chosen? 
The worse than worthlessness of this sham 
fasting of the Jews is fully shown in the 
Prophet’s treatment of it and them; and yet 
it would be difficult to find in it a single 
objectionable feature that is not duplicated, 
with exaggerations, in our fashionable 


Lenten fasts. 

In respect to any spiritual and reformatory 
exercises the case is even worse. It would 
seem that nothing can be more completely 
foreign to the minds and hearts of these 
pretended ‘‘penitents” than a spiritual 
sense of sin, or than godly sorrow, or, in- 
deed, any real purpose to lead a new life. 

The litanies which they are taught to 
rehearse, though mingled with both sac- 
erdotalism and legalism, are still solemn- 
ly and esthetically touching; but, their 
confessions of sin are, for the most part, 
only from the lips outward, and their pray- 
ers for mercy ‘“‘upon us, miserable sin- 
ners,” are intended to be interpreted in a 
not especially severe or literal sense. How 
many of all the multitudes that during this 
season throng the pupal or ritualistic 
placesof worship havethought it necessary 
to begin this work by a practical repent- 
ance of past sins, and by earnest efforts to- 
ward restitution, or compensation for 
wrongs done and duties left undone? The 
-fast that the Lord has chosen consists so 
pre-eminently in these that with them ab- 
solutely nothing is said about abstinence 
from food. It is ‘“‘to loose the bonds of 
wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, 
and to let the oppressed go free, and to 
break every yoke.” This implies at once 
confession and reformation, which natural- 
ly implies the purpose, Zaccheus-like, to 
make restitution, But are our Lenten 
seasons specially fruitful of such results? 
And are the pursuits that are laid aside at 
the beginning of that season rejected and 
cast away as wholly loathed and offensive? 
or is it understood all the time that after 
Easter they are all to be resumed again? 
The dog rejects his vomiting, because, for 
the moment, through surfeiting, perhaps, 
it has become painful to him; but a slight 
respite restores his appetite, and he again 
returns to his vomit. The sow coming 
out of the mire submits to be washed, as 
an agreeable change; but the old nature re- 
mains, and at the next tempting slough she 
again plunges into the filth. These are, 
indeed, unseemly figures; but we borrow 
them from a high authority, which also 
affords the proper application. The cleans- 
ing of the heart, the quickening and 
strengthening of the moral nature in man, 
is the great end and purpose of religious 
exercises and observances ; but ritualism, 
whether Jewish or Christian, has substi- 
tuted the form for the substance, the 
outward cleansing and the _ formal 
righteousness for justice, mercy, and 
the weightier things of the law. 

The offensive hollowness and hypocrisy 
of such pretended ‘‘ fasts’ as are those up- 
on which we have animadverted are so ob- 
vious that they need but to be glanced at 
to be seen and appreciated; and to any 
mind not perverted by prepossessions for 
certain recognized forms their pernicious 
tendencies must be evident. That they are 


essentially heathen and positively anti- 
Christian is seen in that they effectually 





separate religion and morality, and assume 
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that sin may be expiated by self-imposed 


austerities; thus effectually rejecting 
Christ and his sacrifice of himself, once for 
all, and that the hollowest pretense of 
formal worship iaall thatis needful. It is 
easily settled, therefore, that it is wisest and 
safest for all who would worship God and 
look for salvation only through Christ 
Jesus to have absolutely nothing todo with 
all these profane mummeries. It is more 
than simply safe—there is peril in any 
other—to give a practical and emphatic 
negative to the question ‘‘Is it such a fast 
that I have chosen?” 

But all this sets us about seeking to find 
out what is the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment about fasting and what is a Chris- 
tian’s duty im respect to it? Is it enjoined 
at all? Is it obligatory? Is it profitable as 
a method of religious culture? These 
things are propounded not to suggest 
doubts, but rather to awaken thoughtful 
inquiry and to lead away from the form to 
the spirit of the Christian life. Is it not 
about time that this whole subject should 
be reopened and canvassed anéw? Do our 
most devout and sober Christians ‘‘ fast 
oft,” and will the experience of those 
who have been accustomed to fast 
religiously confirm the notion of the 
profitableness of the practice? Is it not 
the case that many who once were in the 
habit of occasional or periodical fastings 
have, with ripening years and a growing 
Christian experience, ceased from the prac- 
tice? We aftirm nothing here; and yet our 
questions suggest that these things appear 
to us not absolutely settled according to 
the traditional and ritualistic theories re- 
specting them. 

New York City, 
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PROF. VIRCHOW vs. ADVANCED 
GERMAN EVOLUTIONISTS. 


BY PROFESSOR ASA GRAY, LL.D. 








Amone the biologists of Germany there 
is no greater name than that of Virchow, 
the founder of the cellular pathology, 
physiologist, anthropologist; and to those 
who may know little of the Berlin Pro- 
fessor as a savant he is not unlikely to be 
known as a statesman and political leader, 
On his way to Munich, to attend the annual 
meeting of the German Association of Na- 
turalists and Physicians, he read in the 
newspapers the discourse which had just 
been pronounced there by Prof. Haeckel, a 
distinguished and an aggressive represent- 
ative of the most advanced school of evo- 
lutionists. An English translation of this 
discourse has been widely published. A 
discourse by Haeckel upon such an occa- 
sion, or, indeed; upon any other, is likely to 
partake of the nature of a challenge; and 
this challenge Prof. Virchow took up. 
Now, the Berlin professor is himself a man 
fully imbued with the ideas and spirit of 
modern natural science, and is said to be a 
pronounced evolutionist, one who has no 
extraneous or prudential reasons, other than 
those furnished by sound sense, for re- 
straining the zeal of his associates. In- 
deed, as he remarks, ‘‘from the moment 
when we had become convinced that the 
evolution theory was a perfectly-established 
doctrine—so certain that we could pledge 
our oath to it—from that moment we could 
not dare to feel any scruple about intro- 
ducing it into our actual life, and not only 
communicating it to every educated man 





but imparting it to every child, . ., , 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





and basing upon it our. whole system of 
education,” 

From the character and position of the 
speaker, Virchow’s speech at the Munich 
meeting (which has likewise been trans- 
lated into English), is well deserving of 
attention ; all the more so that it is calm 
and restrained, as well as downright and 
earnest,and abounding in touches of delicate 
irony and pleasant humor, traces of which 
remain in the English transJation. The 
discourse has for its title ‘‘The Freedom of 
Science in the Modern State” (Die Freiheit 
der Wissenschaft im modernen Staat); and 
we may say that the greater part of it is 
upon the relations of natural science and 
free thought to education. It is not a cry 
for. freedom of science, for he says they 
have that already to the full in all Ger- 
many; but it is an appeal to scientific men, 
asking them what they are doing with it, 
now that they have it, and an exposi- 
tion of his opinion as to what had best be 
done, if they wish to turn it to good ac- 
count. Especially, it is a timely and ear- 
nest protest against what. may be called 
platform science—not peculiar to Germany 
nor to advanced evolutionists—against that 
form of scientific dogmatism Which pro- 
pounds unverified and unverifiable specu- 
Jations as the conclusions of science, “ re- 
iterates them in the circle of admiring dis- 
ciples and from the lecturer's platform, 
till their universal acceptance is boldly 
assumed, and ends by demanding 
that its dogmas should form a part of uni- 
versal primary education.” We can here 
only cull a few paragraphs which bear 
upon the question of what, in Virchow’s 
opinion, we may fairly be said to know, 
avd what and how we ought to teach. Re- 
ferring to the fact—and to Haeckel’s lecture 
as an illustration of it—that discussion is 
absolutely free from all external restraint, 
the Berlin professor adds: 


“Gentlemen, I will at once tell you what 
Ishould most desire to lay before you as 
the chief result of my meditations, and 
what I would here, above all, prove. Iam 
ve gee in a word, to maintain that we 

ave now nothing more to ask for, but 
rather that we have reached the point at 
which we must especially apply ourselves 
to the question of making it possible, 
through our own moderation, through a 
certain abnegation of fond fancies and per- 
sonal opinions, to avert the danger of sub- 
verting that favorable feeling of the nation 
which we now enjoy. My own opinion is 
that we are actually in danger of imperil- 
ing the future, through a too unbounded 
use of the freedom whieh existing circum- 
stances afford us; and Iam anxious to utter 
a warning against further progress in that 
willfulness of advancing favorite specula- 
tions of our own which now prevails widely 
in many departments of natural science. 

* ~ + * 7 * 

‘* While natural science demands, while 
we have all for years urged the claim, that 
we should gain an influence over the 
schools; while we require that the know]- 
edge of Nature should be admitted in a 
greater measure into the regular course of 
teaching; that this fruitful material should 
be presented betimes to the youthful mind 
as the groundwork of new views; so as- 
suredly we must also confess it to be high 
time that we should ourselves come to an 
understanding as to what we can and what 
we are resolved to demand. When Herr 
Haeckel says that it is a question for the 
educator whether the theory of human 
evolution (Die Descendenztheorie) should be 
at once laid down as the basis of education, 
and the ‘protoplastic soul’ (die Plaslidul- 
Seele) be assumed as the foundation of all 
ideas concerning spiritual being; and 
whether the teacher is to trace back the 
origin of the human race to the lowest 
classes of the organic kingdom, nay, still 
further, to spontaneous generation—this is, 
in my Opinion, a perversion of the teacher’s 
office. If the evolution theory is as certain 
as Herr Haeckel assumes it’ to be, then we 
must demand, then it is a necessary claim, 
that it should be introduced into the schools. 
How could it be conceivable that a doctrine 
of such moment, which lays hold of every 
one’s mind as a complete revolutionary 
force, which is nothing short of forming a 
new religion, should not be imported in 
its completeness into the scheme of our 
schools?” 


But Virchow proceeds to intimate that 
these people who ‘‘ know exactly how man 
came into being and whence he is derived, 
if they do not also know whither he goes,” 
know a great deal more than there is any 
scientific evidence of, and that they would 
do well to make haste a great deal more 
slowly; and that teaching—especially pub- 
lic instruction—should be in a great meas- 
ure restricted to fairly-established proposi- 
tions, eliminating as far as possible sub- 





jective matters and mere plausibilities. In 
illustrating this, he takes occasion to ex- 
pose the fallacy of the specialists, who find 
in their thorough knowledge of their own 
department a reason for too confidently 
pushing their conclusions beyond the 
province which they have mastered; and 
shows them that the necessary one-sided- 


ness of special study should inspire cau- 
tion, 

‘* With respect to this, I may well affirm, 
here in the very midst of the conference of 
students of Nature, that all human know]- 
edge is but fragmentary. All of us who 
call ourselves students of Nature possess 
only portions of natural science. None of 
us can come here and with equal accuracy 
represent every department and take part 
in the discussions of each. On the con- 
trary, the reason why we esteem individual 
professors so highly is Lgoree si because 
they have developed their knowledge ina 
certain one-sided direction, In other 
provinces we all find ourselves in the pre- 
dicament of half-knowledge. Would that 
we could only succeed in diffusing this 
half-knowledge more widely—could we 
but accomplish thus much—to carry for- 
ward the majority of educated men, at 
least, so far that they could take such a 
general view of the chief directions which 
the several branches of natural science are 
pursuing as to be able to follow their de- 
velopment without any great difficulty; 
and that, even if the whole scope of each 
particular demonstration were at the mo- 
ment clear to them, their minds might at 
least be imbued with a knowledge of 
the general progress of science! Much 
more than this wecannot attain. I myself, 
for example, have honestly labored all my 
life to acquire a knowledge of chemistry; 
1 have worked in the laboratory; but I feel 
by no means in the condition at once to 
take mv place in a conference of chemists 
and to discuss modern chemistry in all its 
bearings. Nevertheless, I am qualified, 
with some little time, to bring up my 
knowledge to such a statethat I should fiod 
no new discovery in chemistry to be in- 
comprehensible. But I am obliged to work 
up this knowledge anew for each occasion, 
I do not possess it already, and if I want 
to use it I must first obtain it, That which 
is my accomplishment is just the knowledge 
of my ignorance. The most important thing 
is that I know exactly what I do not un- 
derstand in chemistry. Did 1 not possess 
that knowledge, I should be always oscil- 
lating hither and thither, But since, as I 
believe, I know pretty exactly what I do not 
know, | am prepared to say to myself, when- 
ever I am obliged to enter on a field hither- 
to closed to me: ‘Now you must begin to 
learn; now you must study anew; now you 
must behave as one who isjust entering upon 
this science.’ The great error, which still 
keeps its hold even on educated men, con- 
sists in their not realizing to themselves 
how impossible it is, in the vast magnitude 
of the natural sciences and in the incon- 
ceivable abundance of materials, for any 
living man to master the sum total of all 
these details. That each may advance so 
far as to have a clear conception of the 
fundamental principles of the natural 
sciences, and to learn to know exactly the 
void spaces in his own knowledge, so that 
whenever he comes upon such a void he 
may say to himself: ‘ Now you are entering 
on an unknown province’—this is what it 
behooves us to attain. If each of us were 
but sufficiently clear on this point, many a 
man would smite upon his breast and ac- 
knowledge that it isea serious matter to 
draw universal conclusions in respect of 
the history of all things, while the theorist 
has not yet himself completely mastered the 
very materials from which he attempts to 
draw these conclusions, It is easy to say 
that ‘a cell consists of small portions, and 
these we call plastidules; but the plastidules 
are composed of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen, and are endowed with a par- 
ticular soul. This soul is the product or sum 
of the forces which the chemical atoms 
possess.” To be sure, this is possible. 1 
cannot form an exact judgment about it. 
lt is one of the positions which are for me 
still unapproachable. I feel like a sailor 
who puts forth into an abyss, the extent 
of which he cannot see. But I must plainly 
say that, so long as no one can define for 
me the properties of carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen, in such a way that | 
can conceive how from the sum of them a 
soul arises, so long am I unable to admit 
that we should be at all justified in import- 
ing the plastidulic soul into the course of 
our education, or in requiring every edu- 
cated man to receive it as scientific truth, 
so as to argue from it, as alogical premise, 
and to found his whole view of the world 
upon it.. This we really cannot demand. 
On the contrary, I am of opinion that, be- 
fore we designate such hypotheses as the 
voice of science, before we say ‘ This is 
modern science,’ we should first have to 
conduct a long series of careful investiga- 
tions. We must therefore say to the teach- 
ers in schools: ‘ Do not teach it.’ This, 
gentlemen, is the resignation which, in my 
opinion, must be practiced even by those 
who regard such a solution as the probable 
issue of scientific investigation. On one 
point, at least, we cannot for a moment 
dispute—tbat, if this doctrine of the soul 
were really true, it could only be certainly 





established by a long series of scientitic in- 
quiry. There is a long series of facts in the 
history of natural science by the example 
of which we are able to show how long 
certain problems remain unsettled before it 
becomes ‘possible to find their true solution. 
When ‘solution is at last found, ina 
sense, perhaps, which had been divined 
centuries before, it does not, therefore, 
follow that during those ages—the times of 
mere expectation and speculation—the 
hypothesis ought to have been taught as a 
scientific reality.” 


After an excursus upon Darwinism, and 
anotber upon spontaneous or equivocal 
generation (which, contrary to Darwin, 
the German school, as well as Bastian, in 
England, will have to be an essential part 
of the development hypothesis), after indi- 
cating what may perhaps be true, but is by 
no means proved, Virchow proceeds : 


‘With respect, then, to this first point 
—the connection of the organic and the in- 
organic—we must, I think, simply confess 
that, in fact, we know nothing about it. 
We ought not to represent our supposition 
as a certainty, nor our hypothesis as a doc- 
trine. This is inadmissible. As, in the 
course of the theories of evolution, it has 
been found much safer, much more fruitful 
in results, much more in harmony with the 
progress of accredited science, to dissect the 
original simple doctrine part by part, so 
must we proceed also in this case—first of 
all to keep apart things organic and inor- 
ganic, according to the old and familiar 
method of analysis, and not to confound 
them prematurely. Nothing, gentlemen, 
has been more dangerous in the natural 
sciences, nothing bas more damaged their 
own progress and their place in the esteem 
of the people of all countries, than a pre- 
mature synthesis. In making this emphatic 
statement, I may cite as an example how 
our founder, Oken, has suffered in the 
opinion not only of his contemporaries, 
but also of the succeeding generation, be- 
cause he was one of those who have given 
synthesis a wider scope in their ideas than 
a more severe method would have allowed. 
Gentlemen, let us not fail to profit by the 
experience of that great naturalist; let us 
not forget that, when the public see a doc- 
trine which has been exhibited to them as 
certain, established, positive, and claiming 
universal acceptance proved to be faulty 
in its very foundations, or discovered to be 
willful and despotic in its essential and 
chief tendencies, many lose faith in science. 
Then break forth the reproaches: ‘ Ah! you 
yourselves are not quite sure. Your doc- 
trine, which you call truth to-day, is to- 
morrow a lie. Howcan you demand that 
your teaching should form the subject of 
education and a recognized part of our 
general knowledge?’ From such experience 
I carry away the warning that, if we mean 
to go on claiming the attention of all, we 
must firmly withstand the temptation to 
give such prominence to our hypotheses, 
our edifices of mere theory and speculation, 
as if we wished to build up on them our 
whole system of the universe. If I was 
right in saying that, ina certain degree, 
half-knowledge is a proper character of all 
students of Nature, that in many, nay, per- 
haps, in most, collateral branches even of 
their own science they are but half-in- 
formed; and in adding that the true stu- 
dent of Natureis distinguished by this 
quality; that he is quite clear as to the 
boundary between his knowledge and his 
ignorance—if all this is true, gentlemen, 
of ourselves, you see plainly that in our 
relation to the general public also we must 
limit our claims to the demand that that 
alone shall be received into the public 
teaching which each several inquirer can 
certify in his own line and department of 
learning to be truth, ascertained and com- 
mon toall.” 

As to the actual relations of natural 
science and psychology and theology, the 
following is pertinent : 


‘*Throughout this discourse I am not as- 
serting that it will never be possible to 
bring psychical processes into an imme- 
diate connection with physical. All I say 
is that we have at present no right to set 
up this possible connection as a doctrine 
of science; and I must enter my decided 
protest against the attempt to make a pre- 
mature extension of our doctrines in this 
manner, and to be ever anew thrusting into 
the very foreground of our expositions that 
which has so often proved an insoluble 
problem. We must draw a severe distinc- 
tion between what we wish to teach and 
what we wish to search for. The objects 
of our research are expressed as problems 
(or hypotheses). We use them not to keep 
them to ourselves. We are ready to com- 
municate them toall the world, and say, 
‘There isthe problem. That is what we 
strive for’; just as Columbus, when he set 
sail to discover India, made no secret at all 
of his object, and ended by discovering, 
not India, but America. Even so does it 
not infrequently befall us. We set out with 
the aim of proving a definite problem (or 
hypothesis), which we propose to ourselves 
as certain, and in the end we find out an- 
other, of whieh we had had no conception. 
The investigation of such problems, in 
which the whole nation rR interested, 
cannot be restricted to any one, This is free- 
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dom of research. But the problem (or 
hypothesis) is not to be taken for a doc- 
trine without further debate. In our teach- 
ing we must keep to that lesser but still 
large province of which we really hold the 
mastery. Gentlemen, I am persuaded that 
only by such resignation, imposed by us 
on ourselves and practieed toward the rest 
of the world, shall we be in a condition to 
wage war against our opponents and to car- 
ryittovictory. Every attempt to form our 
problems into doctrines, to introduce our 
hypotheses as the bases of instruction— 
especially the attempt simply to dispossess 
the Church, and to supplant its dogmas 
forthwith by a religion of evolution—be 
assured, gentlemen, every such attempt 
will make shipwreck, and in its wreck will 
also bring with it the greatest perils for the 
whole position of science. Therefore, 
gentlemen, let us be moderate, let us pa- 
tiently resign ourselves always to give out 
as problems only even the most favorite 
problems that we set up; never ceasing to 
repeat a hundredfold a hundred times: ‘ Do 
not take this for established truth. Be pre- 
pared to find that it is otherwise. Only for 
the moment we are of opinion that it may 
possibly be so.’ 


After all, the portion of Prof. Virchow’s 
discourse which most interests us, and 
upon which he speaks with the utmost 
authority and most unequivocally, is that 
of the actual teaching of science in regard 
to the origin of the human species. With 
a part of this we must conclude our extracts 
from this remarkable, timely, and effectiv 

address : : 


‘‘There are at this time few students of 
Nature who are not of opinion that man 
stands in some connection with the rest of 
the animal kingdom, and that such a con- 
nection may possibly be discovered—if not 
with the apes, yet, perhaps, as Herr Vogt 
now supposes, at some other point. I 
freely acknowledge that this is a destderatum 
in science. I am quite prepared for sucha 
result, and I should peither be surprised 
nor astonished if the proof were produced 
that man bad ancestors among other verte- 
brate animals. You are aware that I am 
now specially engaged in the — of an- 
thropology; but I am bound to declare that 
every positive advance which we have 
made in the province of prebistoric an- 
thropology has actually removed us fur- 
ther from the proof of such a connection. 
Anthropology is at present occupied with 
the question of fossil man. We have gone 
back from the man of the present ‘period 
of creation’ into the Quaternary age, the 
time respecting which Cuvier still main- 
tained most distinctly that, speaking 
generally, man did not yet exist. But 
in our day the Quaternary man is & 
fact universally accepted. The Quater- 
nary man is no longer a problem, but 
a real doctrine. The Tertiary man, on 
the contrary, is a problem, the material 
evidence of which is now under discussion. 
There already exist objects with regard to 
which it is disputed whether they are to 
be accepted as proofs of the existence of 
man in the Tertiary period. We are no 
longer making mere speculations on the 
point; but we are debating about distinct 
specimens, whether they can be acknow]l- 
edged as evidence of the activity of 
man in the Tertiary period. The 
question proposed receives different an 
swers, according as these material ob- 
jectsare deemed sufficient evidence or not. 
Eminent Churchmen even, such as the 
Abbé Bourgeois, are convinced that man 
lived inthe Tertiary period. For them the 
Tertiary man is now an actual doctrine; for 
us, who are of a somewhat more critical 
disposition, the Tertiary man is still only a 
problem, but, we must acknowledge, a 
problem fit for discussion. Let us, then, 
in what we have now to say, keep pro- 
visionally to the Quaternary man, whom 
we really find. When we study this fossil 
man of the Quaternary period, who must, 
of course, have stood comparatively near 
our primitive ancestors in the series of 
descent, or, rather, of ascent, we alwavs 
find a man just such asmen are now. As 
recently as ten years ago, whenever a skull 
was found in a peat-boy, or in pile-dwell- 
ings, or in ancient caves, people fancied 
they saw in it a wonderful token of a sav- 
age state still quite undeveloped. They 
smelt out the very scent of the ape. Only 
the trail has gradually been lost more and 
more! The old troglodytes, pile-villagers, 
and bog-people prove to be quite a respect- 
able society. They have heads so large 
that many a living person would be only 
too happy to possess such. Our French 
neighbors, indeed, have warned us against 
inferring too much from these big heads. 
It may have been that their contents were 
not merely nerve-substance; but that the 
ancient brains may have had more connect- 
ive tissues than is now usual, and that, in 
spite of the size of the brain, their nerve- 
substance may have remained at a lower 
stage of development. This, however, is 
but the sort of familiar talk which is em- 
ployed in some measure as a support of 
weak minds. On the whole, we must real- 
ly acknowledge that there is a complete 
absence of any fossil type of @ Jower stage 
in the development of man. Nay, if we 
gather together the whole sum of the fossil 





men hitherto known and put them paralle. 
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with those of the present time, we can de- 
cidedly pronounce that there are among 
living men a much greater number of indi- 
viduals who show a relatively inferior type 
than there are among the fossils known up 
to this time. Whether it is just the highest 
geniuses of the Quaternary period that 
have had the good luck to be preserved to 
us I will not venture to surmise. Our 
usual course is to argue from the character 
of a single Possil object to the generality of 
those not yet found, This, however, I will 
not do. I will not affirm that the whole 
race was as good as the few skulls 
that have survived. But one thing 
I must say: that not a single fos- 
sil skull of an ape or of an anthropoid ape 
has yet been found that could really have 
belonged to a human being. Every addi- 
tion to the amount of objects which we 
have obtained as materials to discuss has 
removed us further from the hypothesis 
propounded. Besides, we cannot entirely 
set aside the consideration that it may, 
perhaps, have been only in a particular 
position on the earth that the men of the 
Tertiary period lived. This might be just 
as possible as in the case of the remarkable 
discovery, made of late years in North 
America, that the fossil ancestors of our 
horses are found in regions where the horse 
itself has long since entirely disappeared. 
When America was discovered it was geu- 
erally horseless. In the region where the 
ancestors of our horses lived there was not 
a living horse to be found. Just so it may 
be that the Tertiary man once existed in 
Greenland or Lemuria, and will still be 
brought to light somewhere or other out of 
the depths. Only as a matter of fact we 
must positively recognize that as yet there 
always exists a sharp line of demarcation 
between man and the ape. We cannot 
teach, we cannot pronounce it to be a con- 
quest of science that man descends from 
the ape, or from any other animal.” 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER, 








Naturk, the fair, yet mighty mother of 
us all, when she drops the trophies of her 
spring upon this tired old earth outside of 
the Tropics, does it nowhere more munifi- 
cently than inthis latitude. Two weeks 
ago I rode in the outskirts of this city, to 
find spring already here. The tender 
green of the uplands ina myriad delicate 
boughs glimmered through long, long 
reaches of pale purple atmosphere. Acres 
of clover in the meadows swung to the 
touch of the south wind. In the woods 
the anemone, flower of the soul, lifted its 
pallid petals to the kiss of the morning 
sunshine. The fine fern, that most del- 
icate expression of Nature, everywhere 
fringed the dewy moss. The buds of 
arbutus were swelling and growing pink in 
the wine of the delicious air. In wayside 
gardens 





“the crocus brake like fire, 
And overhead the wandering ivy and vine, 
This way and that, in many a wild festoon, 
Ran riot, garlanding the gnarled boughs, 
With bunch and berry and flower through and 
through.” 
One must be shut away, never mind how 
many weeks, to thrill like Antmus at the 
touch of Mother Earth; to know all that 
air, sunshine, budding bloom may be toa 
human being. Here, by very constrast, in 
the Spring Nature puts on her panoply 
With a pomp of promise unknown else- 
where. One gets so tired of the drawing- 
room, of the idle small talk of the salon, 
of the angry, loud talk of the Capitol, of 
reeking airs and reeking spittoons, of party 
Cries, of endless talk. ‘‘ How can a man 
be great who breaketh his mind on such 
‘little matters?” cried Lord Bacon; and 
Who of us who thinks of it can fail to be 
astonished day by day at the littleness of 
the subjects which so largely engross so 
Many men ahd women? Here there is 
Telease and relief from it all. Nature is 
never little. She may be dreadful, often 
is; but even her most terrible moods awe 
Or overpower us with the might, the mag- 
Nificence eyen of their fury. She does not 
make us sick with her meanness, nor 
oppress us with her meagerness. Here, no 
Matter what women may say or men may 
do, you may turn your back upon them all, 
and go forth to find in the kingdoms of 
space great compensations. No matter how 
Wearisome in a hundred phases life may 
become, how “‘tagsome” and tiresome 
Many of your fellow-creatures may be; 
they ever wait for you, the illimitable 
heavens, the splendors of interposing skies, 
the vastness of transfiguring space, whose 
myriad moods of ever-shifting beauty you 











THE INDEPENDENT 


could not translate in a thousand mortal 
lives, ie 

What a boon to any city is the unim- 
peded space which ‘holds in its vastness 
of air and earth the Capital of the United 
States. 

I am in love with it all, my INDEPEND- 
ENT. Somuchin love[ liuger, loth to leave 
it, to talk of people. There isn’t a person 
in the world I want to talk about with you. 
Yet I shall go on, presently, honestly, if 
talk I must; and before I get through you 
will think I like it. ButI don’t. There is 
Mrs. Isabella Hooker. I don’t want to 
write about her, because I never want to 
tind fault with a woman; but I’m going to 
do it, just the same asif I enjoyed it im- 
mensely. I want Mrs. Hooker to go home 
and stay with those fine daughters of hers, 
who don’t want her to speak in meeting, 
and with her lovely grandchildren. Per- 
sonally she would not incommode me the 
slightest if she staid here forever. Person- 
ally there is not a reason in the world why 
Mrs. Hooker should not ‘‘ receive” every 
day at the Riggs House to the end of time, 
if she chooses soto do. The Lord knowsI 
don’t care how much she “ receives”; but, 
for the sake of all intelligent women, I do 
care when she or any woman makes a 
goose of herself. Mrs. Hooker is a good 
woman; but she is far from being a wise 
ene when she proclaims her intention to 
stay in Washington till she forces the Sen- 
ate of the United States to listen to her! 
That is a sillier purpose. than even the 
“‘female prayer-meeting” in the Senate 
lobby, which was an emanation from the 
same lady. Besides being silly, it is full of 
a monstrous personal conceit and of a per- 
sonal assumption. The United States 
Senate is not a court of appeal. Why 
should it listen to a woman, when it 
has never listened to a man in the same 
place? The committee that is to act and 
report on this subject has given three long, 
respectful audiences to the ladies who plead 
in its behalf. After such an opportunity, 
after she herself has made numerous pub- 
lic speeches to senators, when a woman 
asserts that she is going to address the 
Senate of the United States as a body, her 
assumption can only be measured by her 
folly. 

“Why,” said a senator to me—one who 
had listened patiently by the hour at home 
and in the Capitol to Mrs. Hooker, to Mrs, 
Spencer, and to others—‘‘why cannot 


these women see that they injure their 


cause when they demand what no man 
would demand for his, something which 
has never been granted to a man, and 
which constitutionally could not be granted 
to any man or woman?” To be unreason- 
able is to injure the best cause. The truth 
needs a level head not an impulsive heart. 
When personal display pushes, it lags. 
There are senators just enough to listen and 
to yield to reason, who turn with impatient 
contempt from weak importunity. Let no 
one woman, least of all an emotional 
one, no matter to what name born, presunte 
to believe that she or any one is great 
enough to lead the women of the United 
States to victorious franchise. The an- 
ointed one is that mother who so 
trains her son that he would sooner 
cut off his hand than lay a straw in the 
way of his sister, and who would rather 
die than to oppress the sex of his mother. 
A new race of women, born to larger 
opportunity, to broader comprehension, to 
a devotion to great ideas unknown to their 
mothers, is already in the world. They 
will train a new order of men, who will 
look back with wonder and shame upon 
the legislation of their fathers. There will 
be no need of pleading or praying in the 
Capitol then. From their glorious sons, 
whom they proudly bore and grandly 
reared, the mothers of the race will accept 
the complete magna charta of their lib 
erties. But oh! the foolishness to-day of 
besieging the man entrenched within the 
belittling limit of a half-education, en- 
trenched in prejudice, in passion, in 
doubly-distilled, inherited selfishness, 

The New York Tribune, in a short edito- 
rial entitled ‘‘A Senator’s Wife,” gave a 
a very just estimate of Mrs. Wade, the 
wife of Senator Wade. It said: 


“Tt is rather an important fact that 
Mrs. Wade was her busy husband’s sec- 
retary, assistant, reader, and it may almost 





be said right hand. Senator Wade had an 
almost invincible antipathy to putting pen 
to paper. He had an almost equal disin- 
clination to search books. ‘This drudgery 
Mrs. Wade cheerfully assumed. When her 
husband had a great speech in hand, it was 
his wife who furnished him with the mate- 
rials, which he afterward arranged, assim- 
ilated, and systematized. Great things are 
told of her skiil in this respect, of her tact, 
industry, and patience. 

“‘There is nothing discreditable to the 
late senator in the statement, for his share 
of the work was undoubtedly the greater 
and his mind it was which utilized Mrs. 
Wade’s industry. But it must have been 
everything to him that she felt such a live- 
ly interest in matters which were the busi- 
ness of his life; that she could be intelli- 
gently consulted upon points about which 
not many women know anything.” 

My personal regard for the Z'ribune is 
such that it would be pleasant always 
to agree with it. Nevertheless, 1 was 
compelled to think its recent editorial on 
‘*Woman and Indians” utterly unworthy 
of it; and must here again take issue with 
it, so far as women in Washington, espe- 
cially the wives of senators, are concerned. 
It does no more than simple justice to Mrs. 
Wade, only so far as it makes her an ex- 
ceptional woman in her place. She had 
the leisure to be her husband's secretary. 
She did not keep house and was free from 
the care of young children. Many ladies 
whose attainments would more than fit 
them for such a vocation are ‘held from it 
by the most conflicting and exacting social 
duties. But, however it may be in other 
cities, very few women live in the intelli- 
gent life of the Capital who ‘‘ do not know 
anything” of the current national themes 
which occupy the time and minds of men 
in public life. As a class, the wives of sen- 
ators are superior women. ‘There are, of 
course, a few exceptions; but they are few. 
i know and have known personally many 
senators’ wives, and I do not know one who 
is unfamiliar with her husband’s speeches 
or whose intellect receives a fatal strain 
when she attempts to read them. Wash- 
ington is an exceptional city in this respect, 
that, while national affairs are under con- 
stant discussion, they are as constantly and 
as intelligently discussed by women as by 
men. You may go toa dozen of consecu- 
tive houses, thronged with women, beautiful, 
fashionable, and intelligent, without once 
hearing neighborhood affairs or the affairs 
of individuals mentioned. But you are 
sure to hear the affairs of the White House 
and the Capitol not only mentioned, but 
faithfully discussed. Mrs. Wade was a 
grave, grand woman, who commanded 
respect not only by her mind, but 
by her presence. But she was by 
no means an exceptional helpmeet to 
her husband. Many women, free as 
she was from the cares of housekeeping 
and motherhood, have done likewise. 
To go far back, Abigail Adams was far 
more than her peer—a woman whose men- 
tal stamp upon her family is as patent to- 
day as it was seventy or eighty years ago. 
Mrs. Polk, the wife of President Polk, 
lived before the day when women dared to 
challenge men’s interpretation of St. Paul. 
She held her gifts in silence; but was no 
less one of the most intellectual women who 
ever lived in the White House. She was 
conversant with all public affairs and in- 
formed herself thoroughly on all subjects 
which concerned her husband. She was 
her husband’s private secretary; probably 
the only President’s wife who ever filled 
that office. She took charge of his papers, 
and he trusted entirely to her method and 
memory for their safe keeping. She came 
to Washington at twenty years of age, was 
the wife of the Speaker of the House before 
she was the wife of the President, and in 
all stations alike commanded superlative 
admiration and respect. Mrs. Fillmore was 
another intellectual woman who graced 
the White House. She began life with her 
husband as maid-of-all-work, housekeeper, 
wife, companion, and school-teacher. Side 
by side together they struggled from pov- 
erty to eminence. When she came to the 
White House, she found it destitute of 
books. It was her need of books, her 
passion for them which impelled Mr. Fil- 
more to ask ef Congress the appropriation 
which bought the books which to-day 
makes the library one of the most home- 
like and charming rooms of the White 
House. I have known many senators’ 
wives who have been emphatically their 
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husband’s ‘‘right hand.” Conspicuous 
among these is Mrs. Logan, of Illinois. 
Only God and her husband knows what he 
owes to that bright, beautiful, self-abne 
gating woman. 

It would be a longer rosary than I could 
count here WereI to attempt to name the 
many exquisite American women remem- 
bered chiefly as the daughters of public 
men in Washington. From the gifted and 
beautiful Theodosia, hapless daughter of 
Aaron Burr, to Agatha Schurz of to-day— 
I recall with delight this lovely procession 
of young American women. Mary Abigail 
Fillmore was the fit child of her father and 
mother. She was so thoroughly educated 
that she taught in a public school in 
Buffalo. She was a French, German, and 
Spanish scholar, a proficient in music, and 
an amateur sculptor. She died of cholera, 
at twenty-two years of age, leaving a 
memory that is still a precious legacy to 
young American womanhood. The daugh- 
ters of Chief-Justice Chase, while the world 
chose to regard them only as women of 
fashion and society, while they presided 
over their father’s house and entertained 
his many illustrious guests, were never 
without their choice masters and chosen 
personal studies. If they were their 
father’s housekeepers, they were no 
less his chosen companions and 
friends, This is equally true to-day 
of the two motherless daughters of 
Secretary Schurz. Few daughters ever 
mourned so rare a mother, and in the 
perfectly-ordered home (which they control 
and manage) they but continue and carry 
on the exquisite harmony of her character 
and life. Don Cameron will not marry a 
second time, because he has one of the 
most perfectly ordered homes in Washing- 
ton. His daughter of twenty is not only a 
Juno in strength and grace; but,-as he told 
a friend, buta few weeks ago, ‘‘she has 
absolute control of everything concerning 
the home, the education, and care of the 
children. She came down here by herself, 
hired the house, selected all the servants. 
She manages everything, manages it per- 
fectly, and I have no household care what- 
ever.” If it all slid naturally upon these 
graceful shoulders of twenty years, no won- 
der ‘‘ Don” has the figure, look, and man- 
ner of a young man. To look upon him, it 
seems impossible that he bas seen even 
forty years. Alida Miller, the daughter of 
Justice Miller, has her father’s intellectual 
quality, and adds but one more to the many 
really intellectual women, very young, as 
well as mature, who abound in Washing- 
ton. She speaks four languages as fluent- 
ly as her own, is conversant with their 
literature, is a German scholar, is most 
gifted in music; yet, when you see her, is 
apparently but-a slender, shy young girl, 
and, no doubt, were The Tribune to glance 
at her, it would decide at once that her few 
feeble opinions, whatever they might hap- 
pen to be, are ‘‘ entertained in her female 
bosom ” in the usual ‘ indefinite way.” 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12th, 1878. 





IS CONGREGATIONALISM CREED- 
LESS? 


BY PROF. HIRAM MEAD- 








Wuat Congregationalism is must be de 
termined by an examination of the thing 
itself, and not by theoretical assumption. 
When we are told, ss we have been on high 
authority, that the very constitution of a 
Congregational church is such as to render 
a Congregational denomination impossible, 
we should be more ready to assent if the 
existence of the denomination were nota 
fact. When we are told by another ex- 
pounder of the system that the Congrega- 
tionalism he ‘‘ believes in bas no peculiar- 
ity,” specially as regards doctrinal belief, 
it is natural to ask whether the system he 
believes in is actual, or only ideal. The 
question which demands our attention just 
now is not whether Congregationalism 
ought to have a doctrinal basis, but whether 
such a basis really exists. What are the 
facts? 

1. Presumably, every church that is en- 
titled to the name Congregational has a 
creed in the very articles of its constitution 
At the time of its organization this creed 
was (or ought to have been) examined by 
the representativesof other Congregational 
churches, in council assembled, in order 
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that it might be seen whetber it was in sub- 
stantial conformity with the prevalent be- 
lief of the denomination. When a church 
is recognized by neighboring churches, its 
doctrinal basis, as well as its polity, is 
approved. The creed isnot prescribed and 
imposed, but framed and freely adopted by 
the church itself. Herein lies the distine- 
tion between Congregationalism and the 
consolidated system of church organization 
like the Episcopal or Presbyterian. But 
this creed is subject to the examination 
and approval of the council called to decide 
whether the church Is entitled to the fellow- 
ship of Congregational churches, Herein 
Congregationalism is distinguished from 
Independency. 

Now, the cognizance of the Articles of 
Faith that have been adopted by a church 
applying for admission to this fellowship 
necessarily implies the existence of some 
general standard of orthodoxy. Whetber 
written or not, the standard—or, as some 
prefer to call it, the consensus of faith—must 
exist, or else the submission of a creed to 
the approval of a Congregational council is 
a farce. 

2. The existence of such a standard is 
still further implied in the examination of 
candidates for ordination and installation. 
As in the case of the recognition of a church, 
so in this case, one of the questions for the 
council to determine is whetber the minis- 
terial candidate is, in his doctrinal views, 
in essential harmony with what are regarded 
by the denomination generally as the fun- 
damental teachings of the Bible. The 
members of the council, by an implicit un- 
derstanding, act as representatives of the de- 
nomination; and must, therefore, bring the 
doctrinal system of the candidate into com- 
parison with that of the denomination. 
Hence, no council could legitimately give 
its recognition—i.¢., the ‘‘ right hand of fel- 
lowship”—to a minister or a church withb- 
out taking into view the well-known con- 
sensus of the denomination for which they 
professedly act. 

3. The essentinl unity of the Congrega- 
tional faith is shown again by the fact that 
each of the associations and conferences to 
which recognized ministers and churches 
belong has been organized upon a doctrin- 
a] basis in supposed harmony with that of 
the entire denomination. This is, at least, 
the general fact, to which perhaps two or 
three unimportant exceptions may be 
found. 

Now, it might be claimed with some show 
of reason that there is noinherent necessity 
for creed statements in the constitutions of 
these conferences, the doctrinal belief of 
every church and minister having been 
already attested by councils. But the fact 
that these organizations have seen fit to 
plant themselves upon doctrinal platforms 
furnishes remarkable evidence of the in- 
stinctive tendency there is in Congregation- 
alism to give expression to the common 
faith. Of all the denominations none is 
more given to creed-making. Mr. Gladden, 
in his widely-disseminated sermon, says 
that “‘ the peculiarity of Congregationalism 
is that [as to doctrine] it has no peculi- 
arity.” It would be much nearer the truth 
to say that the peculiarity of Congregation- 
alism is its remarkable fondness for the 
statement of its doctrinal peculiarities. In 
a discourse on ‘‘Congregationalism and 
Symbolism,” recently republished in his 
volume of essays, Prof. Shedd observes 
that “the carefulness and the frequency 
(three times within sixty years) with which 
symbols were drawn up and sent forth by 
the first Congregational churches evinces 
that both the individual theologian and 
the denomination, as a whole, craved a dis- 
tinct and publicly adopted rule of faith 
and practice.” The disposition to revise 
and restate the common denominational 
symbol has not been so strong during the 
past century; but the work of framing 
Congregational creeds for churches and 
conferences has gone on as before, and 

when in 1865 these churches were gathered 
in National Council it was felt by all to 
be proper that their doctrinal unity should 
be symbolized by a public and solemn con- 
fession of their faith, 


4. But the best proof of the fact that 
Congregationalism has a doctrinal basis 
is its historic unity. Something has dis- 
tinguished churches of this name from 





other churches and linked them in the 
bonds of a peculiar and perpetual fellow- 
ship. What is it? Not the associational 
system of the denomination ; for, to say 
nothing of the present incompleteness of 
the system, it is patent that the denomina- 
tion antedates it, and in its essential fea- 
tures remains what it was before associ- 
ations and conferences were organized. 
Nor is it the fact that Congregational 
churches have joined and co-operated in 
the support of certain missionary organiza- 
tions; for all these organizations are 
also of recent origin. Besides (with a 
single exception), they were undenomina- 
tional in their inception, and are to-day 
as independent as ever of ecclesiastical con- 
trol. These societies have opened channels 
in which the prayers and sympathies, as 
well as the contributions, of many of their 
churches flow together, and by this conflu- 
ence they are, in a sense, united. But 
Presbyterians have co-operated with Con- 
gregationalists in the organization, man- 
agement, and support of at least three of 
these societies, and have remained Presby- 
terlans still; and who imagines that the 
recent contribution to the American Board 
from Dr. Swing’s church in Chicago has 
in any sense placed that church within the 
fellowship of the Congregational body ? 
Shall we find this distinguished and unifying 
principle of Congregationalism in its eccle- 
siastical polity? But Unitarians and Uni- 
versalisis have almost the same polity; 
and yet they have always been more widely 
separated from the fellowsbip of Congre- 
gationalists than any of the other sects, and 
certainly Baptists would be Congregation- 
alists, if polity were the determining test. 

A slight examination of the genesis and 
growth of Congregationalism will show us 
that its vital and unifying principle has 
been similarity of doctrinal belief. One by 
one, churches and ministers have been 
admitted to denominational fellowship 
upon evidence of their being ‘‘of. like 
faith,” this faith involving, as a matter of 
course, genuine Christian character. Ac- 
ceptance of the Congregational polity has 
another condition ; but this has always 
been regarded as secondary and subordi- 
nate, asin a Christian church it must ever 
be. Doctrine is the life of a church ; polity 
is only a form of its manifestation. Both 
are essential to a regularly-constituted Con- 
gregational church, but they are not equally 
important. One is the soul, the other is 
the body. 

Hence it is that between Congregational- 
ists and Presbyterians the difference has 
been very slight, as compared with that 
which has always separated Congregation- 
alists from Unitarians and Universalists. 
The dividing wall of doctrine, in the latter 
case, bas made exchange of pulpits even 
impossible, while difference in mere polity 
has interposed but very slight hindrance to 
any desirable act of fellowship. Thus 
have Congregationalists always laid pri- 
mary stress upon the great doctrines of 
their Evangelical system, and thereby, 
chiefly, have they preserved their distinct 
denominational life. 

It is worthy of note, just bere, that in 
this particular Congregationalism has al- 
ways claimed superiority to the more rig- 
orous systems of church government; held 
together, as it is, by the cohesion of a com- 
mon faith, rather than by the pressure of 
hierarchical authority. Its union is the 
result of growth, and not of ecclesiastical 
hoops. All the more evident is it that it 
will early fall in pieces when it has lost its 
doctrinal coherency. 

It may be a debatable question whether 
it is worth the while to attempt to preserve 
the historic integrity of this denomination. 
It might be resolved that the time bas 
come for Congregationalism to dissolve and 
vanish. But it is certain that, if the real 
historic system which has for nearly three 
centuries held Congregational churches 
together is to be maintained, it must be on 
a distinct doctrinal basis. It will stand, if 
at all (in the language of the Oberlin Coun- 
cil), ‘* on the great doctrines of the Christian 
faith commonly called Evangelical.” What 
these doctrines are cannot be determined 
by mere “private interpretation.” It is 
pretty certain, to say the least, that the 
fundamental doctrines of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, the Trinity, total depravity, 
regeneration, the atonement, and the eter- 





nity of the rewards and punishments of the 
future, always understood to be embraced 
in the Evangelical scheme, cannot be con- 
tracted into the minified creed which has 
lately been put forth as the sole plank of 
the Congregational platform—viz., that 
“he is an Evangelical believer who holds 
that men are saved from sin and ruin by 
the life and death of Jesus Christ the Son 


.of God.” This may be a very sound creed 


so far as it goes; but it is not the whole of 
the “ Evangelical” creed of Congregation- 
alism. It would be readily accepted by 
most Unitarians and by modern Univers- 
alists, who reject the orthodox doctrines of 
the atonement and future punishment. 

Are we asked what the Congregational 
creed is? Our answeris: What Congrega- 
tionalists believe. Let us imagine that a 
score of living men, the best representa- 
tives of the denomination, were to draw up 
a full declaration cf the essential ‘‘doc- 
trines of the Christian faith commonly 
called Evangelical.” What doctrines would 
therein be embraced? We may not antici- 
pate their forms of statement; but we may 
assume, without fear of contradiction, that 
this declaration would include a clear enun- 
ciation of all the articles that are found in 
the recently framed creeds of the state as- 
sociations and conferences, not by any 
means excepting the doctrine that ‘‘it is 
by the life and expiating death of Christ 
that we are justified before God and re- 
ceive the remission of sins,” nor the doc- 
trine of the endless punishment of the 
wicked. There is no reason to suppose 
that these articles, with others, would not 
be emphatically enunciated in such a con- 
sensus of Congregational faith. And it 
would, of necessity, be as emphatically im- 
plied that the churches that do not stand 
upon this doctrinal basis of the denomina- 
tion, whatever they are, are not Congre- 
gational churches ; while the minister who 
docs not accept and preach the essential 
doctrines of this system, however excellent 
in character, cannot properly be accounted 


a Congregational minister. 
OBERLIN, O. 
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PRELUDE,—FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 


THE current blazing discussion of future 
punishment is distinguished by no new evi- 
dence, but by new disputants. The progress of 
democracy and of luxury in the world has 
brought to the front in theology a communis- 
tic and an aristocratic party. The former is 
the patron of what I call the Bohemian theol- 
ogy; and the latter of the Sofa theology. 
{Laughter.] My Lord Verisopht naturally be- 
lieves in the latter ; and Sir John Falstaff and 
Jack Cade in the former. Unbappily, neither 
of these personages is a scientific authority. 
It is very significant that both Abdiel, above 
them, and Mephistopheles, below them, are too 
wise to believe in either the Bohemian or Sofa 
theology. But the communistic and the lux- 
urious tendency are powerful enough to bave 
their own newspapers, magazines, books, plat- 
forms, and even pulpits. 

The Lord Verisopht prefers Dr. Majolica for 
a preacher. Falstaff and Cade usually prefer 
to do their own preaching. The Bohemian 
and the Sofa theology agree in possessing the 
democratic spirit of uncontrolled self-rule and 
individualism. They both regard the unwelcome 
as the untrue. The belief of the communistic 
party in liberty and that of the luxurious 
party in ease is so intense that the scientific 
method is to neither a master, but only a 
servant. The one believes in deciding the in- 
most intricate controversies by count of heads 
and clack of tongues; the other, by the lan- 
guid sneer of fashion. These theological 
parties are full of the Zed Geist, or spirit of the 
time ; and not of the Hwigk:its Geist, or spirit 
of eternity. But now, for the first time in 
history, the portions of society which they 
represent are beginning to obtain the earof the 
world on the most complicated questions of 
theology, heretofore left to the decision of 
scholars. This is the chief characteristic of 
many a modern debate. Not a little discussion 
in our times is a trial of scholars by newspa- 
pers and parlors, rather than of scholars by 
scholars. Neither in the historical, nor in the 
philosophical, norin the exegetical portions of 
this debate concerning future punishment is 
there any new evidence ; but the new disput- 
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ants are placing the old evidence, with much 
eagerness, in a new pair of scales. Age after 
age the evidence has been weighed in the riva 
scales of jealous competing scholars, and the 
results recorded in standard opinions. Now it 
is to be weighed in the scales of the people. 
Ultimately, if the latter instrument is steadily 
balanced, the evidence will be found to weigh 
in the new scales precisely what it did in the 
old. Experiment will corroborate experiment, 
and the more we have of it the better. All 
just scales use the true weights of the Hwig- 
keits Gist, and all such scales justify each 
otber. The false weights of the Zeit Geist are 
the only things to be dreaded. 

For one, I bave made up my mind not to go 
out of this life trusting my chanees of eternal 
peace to the opportunity of repentance after 
death. In this assembly we profess to revere 
the scientific method. Let us try here a serious 
experiment. Nothing tests a doctrine like act- 
ing it out. How many are there in this hall 
that are willing to trust their chances of eter- 
nal peace to the possibility of repentance after 
death? Canov Farrar says that his Gospel 
is one of eternal hope ; and that, although he 
cannot preach the certainty of Universalism, 
he must yet lift up behind the darkness in the 
background of our views of the next life a 
hope that every winter will turn to spring. 
He assures us that there is opportunity of re- 
pentance after death. Will any one rise here 
and say seriously that he fs willing to act on that 
assurance? It is safe to put truth into prac- 
tice. ‘*Thou shalt not steal.’? Iam willing to 
take that asa guide at this moment. ‘‘ Thou 
shalt commit no murder.” I am ready to 
trust my whole weight upon that plank in the 
theological platform. But, as for myself, I 
have personally made up my mind that I will 
not, if [have my senses, go hence trusting to 
a chance of repentance after death. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Am I willing to advise any friend to trust 
his chance of eternal peace to an opportunity 
of repentance after death? Not I. By as 
much as any man or woman {is dear to me, by 
so much [ should advise them to be shy of 
going hence trusting their eternal future and 
its peace to an opportunity of repentance be- 
yond the grave. If I cannot advise John and 
Jane, William and Mary to trust to repent- 
ance after death, I have no right to advise the 
ages to do so. John and Jane, William and 
Mary are the ages. 

What, then, have we to do with this seduc- 
tive clamor as to repentance after death—we 
practical men, who believe in the scientific 
method and would put everything to the test 
of absolute experiment in life? If we cannot 


- depend on the doctrine ourselves; if we are 


not willing to put our whole weight upon it; 
if we recoil with terror when asked to put 
upon it the weight of any friend ; how dare we 
stand up and put upon it the weight of the 
ages, full of passion and blindness, heat and 
pruriency, and what these forces may breed ? 
As a practical matter, the question for me is 
settled by a simple appeal to individual seri- 
ousness, You are not willing, I am not will- 
ing to take the leap into the Unseen depend- 
ing onthe chance of repentance after death. 
And, if we are not willing to do that ourselves, 
God forbid that we should teach others to do 
what we will not do! [Applause.] 

Every great doctrine should be discussed 
under three heads—definition, proof, reply to 
objections. Here and now I attempt only 
definition. The first fault I find with the cur- 
rent loose newspaper discussion, and with 
much that pretends to be scholarly, is that it 
gives no definitions. It is very difficult to 
ascertain where a man stands, among the many 
forms of opinion ou this theme. Canon Farrar 
makes these only four in number; but there 
are at least nine. 

1, The Dantean view. This is often con- 
fused with the Orthodox. Dante’s poetry, his 
imagery of brimstone and fire, is not unfre- 
quently spoken of as if it were to-day the 
official utterance of the latest scholarship. 
The Dantean view, strictly so called, is repu- 
diated by scholarly orthodoxy. Allow me to 
say, however, that I believe in the existence of 
a spiritual body, and that I know beyond a 
peradventure that in this life, when a man {6 
under the terrors of conscience, strange thrills 
of pain shoot through him. He is bowed 
down, There are many indications that the 
finest fibers of his structure are at war with 
the nature of things. We do not know but 


that in another state of existence the spiritual | 


body will be darkened, and bowed down, and 
shot through with pain, as itis here. I cannot 
be sure that any one is authorized to assert 
that in the next life there may not be pains a8 
pearly physical as the spiritual body is. There 
is a spiritual body ; and here and now it lies 
behind the finest fibers of our flesh, and here 
and now we feel some of the pains and blisses 
of which the spiritual body is susceptible. I 
do not adopt the Dantean view of the state of 
the lost in another life; but I object to any 
man saying, who believes in a spiritual body, 
that there are no conditions adapted to that 
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body to reveal God’s displacency there, just 
as similar conditions surely reveal the dis- 
placency of conscience here. Let no man 
whistle on this theme until he is out of Dante’s 
forest. There are more things in Heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in the pains that 
conscience gives us by its displacency and the 
blisses {t imparts by its complacency. When 
the cover of flesh is dropped, and we possess 
in fullness all the powers which now exist in 
embryo in this mysterious organism, who 
knows but that somewhere in the next state of 
existence we shall understand what the dim 
but vast prophecies of our instinctive gestures 
in contrasted moral states mean—standing 
erect and having in our faces a light not of 
this world, or bowing down, feeling chains 
upon our limbs and pains shooting through 
the innermost fibers. This quarter of the sky 
deserves a long gaze. We are fearfully and 
wonderfully made. 

2. The Romish view. This does not teach by 
authority that the pains of the next life will be 
physical; but yet asserts that it is dangerous 
to deny that they will be. In the North Ameri- 
can Review lately (March—April, 1878) a Romish 
writer defends a theory of the state of the im- 
penitent almost Dantean. Of course, the doc- 
trine of the Romish purgatory is not upheld by 
Protestant scholars. 

8. The Orthodox view. What is it? I know 
that I venture much; but I am asking no one 
here to endorse my propositions. I claim no 
right to speak for others. When I set aside all 
exegetical considerations, and use only the light 
of ethical science, my view of future punish- 
ment is summed up in these six propositions : 

(L) Argument which proves that sin will 
cease involves principles which prove that it 
would never begin. It has begun. Amd op- 
timism must adjust itself to this fact of expe- 
rience, 

(2.) Judicial blindness occurs under the op- 
eralion of the two natural laws that repeated 
sinimpairs the judgment, and that he whose 
judgment is impaired sins repeatedly. 

(3.) The self-propagating power of sin arises 
from these same laws. 

(4.) The effectiveness of new light in another 
state of existence to cause reform cannot be scien- 
tifically predicted face to face with these laws, 

(5.) Under the power of judicial blindness 
and the self-propagating nature of sin, a man 
may fall into permanent, voluntary moral re- 
moteness from God and its consequences, or 
final permanence of evil character. 

(6.) While sin continues, its punishment will 
continue, 

Even after repentance, sin is not covered 
from the Divine displacency without an atone- 
ment, consciously or unconsciously received. 

As perfect frankness concerning this defini- 
tion is important, allow me to say that I do not 
undertake by mere reason to point out when 
probation will end. That is a question which 
must be answered from the Scriptures, and to 
which, as I think, they givea definite reply. 
But from mere reason we are justified in affirm- 
ing that character tends to final permanence; 
and [ believe that sometimes {it attains perma- 
nence in this life. Ido not know but that we 
should be justitied by reason in asserting that 
life gives every responsible, free agent a tone 
of character such that, when he enters the 
next state of existence, the first moment will 
be one both of his judgment by the moral law 
and of his final choice. The judgment will be 
in the choice and the choice will be in the judg- 
meot. This is not a second probation. To 
call it such is misleading. But this event and 
the individual judgment may occur in one and 
the same indivisible instant. Asa projectile 
shot against the curved side of an iron ship 
glances to the right hand or the left at the in- 
stant of its impact, so the soul which strikes 
on the infinite bosses of God’s buckler will 
shoot to the right or left, upward or downward, 
accerding to the mold it has taken here from 
its predominant choices. [Applause.] Here 
isthe boss of the buckler, and itis not likely 


‘ to change its shape. You go through life lov- 


ing what God hates and hating what God loves; 
you form here a tone of character in disso- 
nance with the nature of things or with what 
Ought to be; you strike the lower side of the 
boss, and the instant of impact is the instant 
of glancing in the direction for which your free 
Choice hag prepared you. The newlight which 
you see you hate ; your character is one of 
dissimilarity of feeling with God ; and, under 
fixed Datural law, but with no loss of free- 
dom, you fall into the consequences of that 
dissimilarity, 

Certajnty as to the state of individual men 
when they depart hence is very different from 
Pn: asto the conditions of the peace of 
be soul. Some men go hence with atone of 
character harmonized with God; and yet it 
a be that they have maoy faults. Possibly 
; ey are like this Union after we fought Gettys- 
eon and Richmond—the Union saved, al- 

ough there is many a Ku-Klux Klan in the 
Southern States. Conversion may have oc- 
curred, altbough sanctification be imperfect. 
God will treat with mercy every man who is 
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predominantly loyal, because he ought to do 
so. But every man who has not fought Get- 
tysburg and Richmond, every man who is pre- 
dominantly disloyal, will find that without 
holiness there can be no blessedness, 

As evil choices progress there is more light 
sometimes thrown around men in this world. 
Do they always see it? How do we know that 
more light in the next world will be loved or 
even seen ? 

The later Universalism has given up what 
was once called “‘ the death and glory theory.” 
No scholarly Universalist now, as I suppose, 
would care to be responsible for the old, crude 
form of assertion inside the ranks of Univers- 
alism, implying that death is a bath, washing 
off whatever habits we have of evil and giving 
us at once harmony with the Unseen Holy. 
Within a few weeks a distinguished gathering 
of Universalists in this city has issued a series 
of propositions, expressing the points in which 
they agree and distinctly repudiating that 
theory. This event marks an important im- 
provement upon the first form in which Uni- 
versalism was taught in New England. [Ap- 
plause. | 

4, The Second Probationist view. This does 
not necessarily teach that all men will be saved; 
but that those who die impenitent will bave a 
second chance, and that those who do not im- 
prove will fall into eternal sin and go into eter- 
nal punishment. 

5. The Annihilationist view. This affirms that 
theincorrigibly wicked will sooner or later cease 
to exist. 

6. The Universalist view. 

7. The Restorationist view. Now that the 
doctrine I have just referred to has been repu- 
diated, there is very little difference between 
Universalism and Restorationism. The Uni- 
versalist is a Restorationist of perhaps a more 
emphatic sort than the man who previously 
was called a Restorationist, but not a Univere- 
alist. 

8. The Agnostic view. Those who hold this 
say that there is a background of mystery, and 
that the Bible reveals nothing on this theme. 

9. The Optimistic view. This is Canon Far- 
rar’s position; and it affirms neither the Uni- 
versalist nor the Restorationist nor the Agnos- 
tic propositions, but simply sn eternal hope. 

I might say that, in the last place, we have a 
materialistic view, which sometimes calls itself 
Christian, attempting to twist out of the Scrip- 
tures the idea that there is no immortality for 
any soul. We have erratics, unscholarly, fool- 
ish persons, who find no teaching of immor- 
tality in the Old Testament, or even in the 
New. Indeed, there is no use in carrying for- 
ward a debate with men so twisted by native 
constitution that they can twist the Bible into 
the negation of one of the plainest of its teach- 
ings—certainly in the New Testament—that 
there is immortality for both the evil and the 
good. 

The worth of an opinion in the world may 
be estimated by the number who hold it and 
by its practical effect in making men good. 1 
am not prepared to affirm that the Agnostic 
doctrine is powerful in making men virtuous, 
or that the Optimistic is, or that the Second 
Probationist is. Try the experiment, of putting 
down opposite each one of these nine views a 
figure representing the prevalence of the opin- 
jon. Eighty out of a hundred of the profese- 
ing Christians of the world hold the Orthodox 
view. Some very important @xcrescences on 
the Orthodox position are included in the 
Romish view. But, tvrowiog out the excres- 
cences, and putting Romish and Orthodox to- 
gether, certainly eighty per cent. of those who 
profess Christianity hold that there is endlese- 
ness in future punishment, Well, now, I be- 
lieve that has been an effective doctrine, on 
the whole, in making people virtuous. Put 
eight fpr the figure representing the prevalence 
of this Orthodox view, and eight as the figure 
representing its power to do good, and multi- 
ply the two together, and you have the figure 
that should represent the weight of that view— 
say sixty-four. Take your Second Probation- 
ist, take your Optimistic, take any other of the 
bine views, and estimate their weight in the 
same way by the product of two factors repre- 
senting prevalence and usefulness, How do 
they work? Wendell Phillips said in my hear- 
ing, the other day, before the Free Religious 
Association: “‘I am proud to be your lec- 

turer; but your doctrine will not work. Tested 
by history, tested by philosophy, tested by 
human nature, you will find that it will not 
work.”? That was his phrase, repeated four 
times. Facts oblige us to say, concerning these 
other forms of the doctrine of future punich- 
ment, that they do not work. It is historically 
certain that they have not been effective in ob- 
taining supporters among those who profess to 
be serious men and women and to take the 
Scriptures for their guide. They have ob- 
tained many followers outside those who rey- 
erence the Scriptures; they have obtained 
many inside the range of Bohemian and the 
Sofa theology. But I am now speaking of 
earnest,*’serious men, who are about to go 





hence] and totry the personal experiment of 


putting themselves on this or that platform. 
Where are the figures that represent the true 
weights of those doctrines, as estimated by 
their prevalence among serious men and their 
effectiveness in making bad men good? With 
the highest figures my conscience will justify, 
I cannot raise any one of those doctrines to a 
position above ten as compared with sixty- 
four. I do not find that their prevalence in 
the world and their power to do good fits 
them to be weighed against the more serious 
view ; and so, according merely to the rule of 
count of heads and clack of tongues, there is 
really something to be said for the Orthodox 
position. 

If you were to send out your ballot-box and 
take up a vote, I believe that you would find 
the opinion of the Church far less changed as 
to substance than many of you suppose. One 
ofthe religious newspapers of this city has 
shown that more than seventy per cent. of the 
men in the Evangelical ministry of my denom- 
ination teach the Orthodox view in substantial 
unity. The Evangelical creeds of the world 
are practically a unit on the propositions which 
I have given here as deductions from estab- 
lished ethical science. Idonot know an Evan- 
gelical denomination on the globe that will 
deny either of these six assertions. Give me 
these six propositions, which have thus far 
seen battle, but not defeat, and I am willing to 
face any theology which stands simply on the 
spirit of the time and not on the spirit of 
eternity. [Applause. ] 

Oliver Goldsmith once maintained, at table, 
in presence of Burke and Johnson, that in 
eating he did not move his lower jaw. Burke 
and Johnson made no reply, and other listen- 
ers contented themselves with saying that an 
able man sometimes delightsin paradox. Sup- 
pose that your able man had an able father, 
haughty, overbearing, and a littlesour? What 
if that father, when the son was young and 
impressible, marries a second time; and what 
if the wife, after a year’s experience of the 
rough, tyrannical; somewhat cruel husband, 
leaves him, forever, in spite of his being a 
minister? What if a third marriage in another 
state occurs, and, after a short experience, is 
terminated in the same way, for the same 
cause? A son brought up ina family of that 
sort might not bave the best view of applied 
Christianity. If he becomes an infidel, he is to 
be pitied and treated with a certain leniency— 
while he is young! But when he arrives at 
mature age his case changes. If he comes 
forward and asserts that the brains of the pre- 
historic races were as much inferior to the 
brains of those wbo live now as the dugout is 
to the man-of-war, we need to remind him 
that the cool, unbiased Virchow, the great 
naturalist of Berlin University, has lately 
taught that all prehistoric skulls known to 
science are on the average so good that we 
might be proud to have them ourselves. [Ap- 
plause and laughter.] When the same philoso- 
pher maintains that silk hats and suspenders 
have done more for civilization than the Bible 
and Christianity, all we can say is that some- 
times an eccentric speaker delights in paradox. 
[Laughter.] What does a serious man of age 
mean by coming into the field of controversy 
with bows and arrows whittled by Thomas 
Paine in the lastcentury? (Loud laughter and 
applause.] Iam not unwilling to admit that 
wit and rhetorical power may draw even @& 
broken arrow to the barb and let it fly. But 
what if your arrow has been three times broken 
already; who is hurt? [Laughter.] This style 
of attack is not annoying to scholars; it is 
amusing as a most piquant anachronism. It 
belongs to Paine’s outgrown day. It is as much 
out of date as a windmill is where a steam-engine 
should be employed. [Applause and laughter. | 
In a state renowned for its intelligence in the 
West the question was once publicly put to 
me : ‘‘ Has the fame of a certain orator reached 
Boston, and, ifs0, what does the modern Athens 
think of him?’ The audience burst into a 
roar of laughter at the question, as it was read 
from paper taken out of a hat into which the 
assembly had thrown written inquiries. The 
only reply I made to that Illinois audience, 
containing two or three hundréd professional 
teachers, was: ‘‘ Your opinion {is ours.’’ The 
West has trained two men of opposite charac- 
ters. One of them calls together occasionally 
3,000 persons ; but ceases toattract crowds after 
a sixth or seventh hearing in the same place. 
The best reply to him is to engage him to de- 
fend his peculiar views ten times before the 
same audience. He will fail on the last five. 
The other, who yesterday called together 10,000 
people in the Tabernacle yonder, has done sim- 
ilar work day after day and month after month 
in Edinburgh and London, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, New York, and Chicago. The latter 
represents the West better than the former, and 
the future also.. [Applause.] You think the 
West is given upto loose ideas of theology, 
and that it yet feeds itself upon the forgotten 
books of Thomas Paine. It knows that better 
arguments than his are needed to defend in- 
fidelity. It knows perfectly well that there are 





needle-guns now at the front, where once we 
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had bows and arrows. If a dashing guerilla, 
with spear and war-club and bow and arrow, ap- 
pears at the front, why, the best thing you can 
do for him is to engage him as a public show! 
[Loud laughter.] Rufus Choate once wrote to 
Charles Sumner: ‘‘ Out of Burke might be cut 
fifty Mackintoshes, one hundred and seventy- 
five Macaulays, forty Jeffreys, and two hundred 
and fifty Sir Robert Peels, and leave him greater 
than Pitt and Fox together.” —(“ Life and Writ- 
ings of Choate,”’ Vol. I, p. 76.) Every time Mr. 
Moody trims his thumb-nall he cuts off two 
Ingersolls. [Prolonged laughter and applause. | 
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You are requested to appear to-day in Pliny’s 
villa, with the statutes of Connecticut and In- 
diana under your arms. [Laughter.] It will 
be difficult for youto obtain admission, now 
that the host of the unclean have been sent 
away behind the Apennines, unless you prove 
that you are not friends of the loose divorce 
laws recorded in these statutes which you bring 
from America, Cornelia, Panthea, Pliny, 
Phocion’s wife, as you open the pages of Con- 
necticut and Indiana legislation, stand aghast 
atthe provisions which make it more easy to 
protect your property ina horse, orinan ox, 
or in any inmate of the yards where you shut 
up sheep and swine, than to protect your rights 
in relation to wife and children. 

Before I sit down, I shall justify this strong 
assertion by citations from statute-books ; and 
yet I would not draw near to this infamy of a 
part of American law without a word on the 
evils of marriage without love, and a fair 
fronting of any philosophical defense that can 
be attempted for such legislation. These evils 
I might.discuss, but everybody knows their 
terror. The topic of marriage without love 
discloses to the view of thought a ghastly 
host of skeletons in cupboards. I should like 
to have the doors closed here to-day, and all 
the unhappy marriages of which you have 
ever heard recorded on scrolls, and the writ- 
iogs unrolled upon the walls of this temple. 
[Loud applause from a single individual in the 
body of the hall.} The more scrolls you un- 
roll the more shy such of you as are yet un- 
married will be of eutering into any marriage 
contract without a supreme affection. Let the 
persons who think that the unrolling of all the 
secrets of unhappy marriages would dissuade 
apy from stern Christian views of divorce re- 
member that a red live runs through every 
record of anatural marriage, and a black line 
through every record of an unnatural one, 
The red line is a supreme affection ; the black 
line is its absence. Give me the red line, un- 
broken from beginning to end of your parch- 
ment, and, in spite of all infelicities, expressed 
in words which that line may inclose, I will 
show you a happy marriage, or, at least, one 
that can be endured. But give me the black 
line, and I care not what you write inside such 
a border. It is all infernal and the scroll ought 
never to bave had the first word written on it. 
[Applause by hand-clapping from the person 
in the audience above referred to.| The skele- 
tons in cupboards sometimes clap their hands. 
[Loud applause.] Let us hear them all. And, 
if you give voice to their toothless jaws, I care 
not ; for their shrieks here can be uttered only 
or the side of that sound doctrine which 
teaches that marriage is scientifically unnatural 
if it exists without a supreme effection. 

Do you ask whether an affection of the su- 
preme sort changes; whether it has a quality 
on the endurance of which, after it is ade- 
quately tested, you can calculate; whether 
there is any way of keeping permanently an 
affection that is really fundamental aud over- 
powering ; whether all the poets have uttered 
lies when asserting that a supreme love is en- 
during and has offices in the world to come; 
whether woman’s heart and man’s, so far as 
pure and lifted into naturalness by purity, are 
all organized wrongly, when their instincts as- 
sert that changelessness belongs to affection 
adequately tested and found out to be su- 
preme? Panthea and Phocion’s wife, Cor- 
nelia, Pliny, and Hampden do not ask these 

juvenile questions. 

The chief remedies for marriage without love 
are summed up in the provision that you shall 
not marry a love that can be lost. If no man 
will learn to be intemperate, intemperance will 
be cured ; if no man will marry without a su- 
preme affection, judicious marriage will pre- 
vent the evils of marriage without love. We 
might need an ex post facto law for a few cases; 
but death will soon arrange these. As tothe 
scientific future, we need only say that, if so- 
ciety will adopt the rule of Nature, and justify 
no marriage without a supreme affection, the 
evils of marriage without love will be sufti- 
ciently cured. 

The world is cever in order until it is con- 
scientious. Tbh.se who marry without the 
consent of Nature should expect trouble. 

It I must put into analytical form the propo- 
sitions which, after much examination, appear 
to me to be the only ones that represent a sys- 
tem of straightforward thought as to this 
theme, I will say: 
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1. The evils of marriage without love are 
susceptible of cure by three methods. 

(1.) Prevention by judicious marriage. 

(2.) Endurance by couscientiousness. 

(3.) Termination by divorce. 

2. The nature of things requires that there 
should be no marriage without a supreme af- 
fection. 

8. The disregard of this natural law by mar- 
riages of convenience, or heedlessness, or 
hypocrisy does not change the law. 

4. In such marriages the nature of things 
produces paio proportioned to their unnatural- 
ness. 

5. The nature of things is on the side of 
those who marry only after Providence has 
given them an adequately tested affection. 

6. Love which is susceptible of withdrawal 
is not love. 

7. Genuine love is possible only to the con- 
scientious or regenerate. 

8. Tne world is never natural until it is 
good. 

9. Providence sends to most persons who 
are good the double gift of a supreme affec- 
tion and a corresponding opportunity of mar- 
riage. 

10. If to avy this gift is not sent, they are not 
called to marriage. 

11. The care of children may make a loveless 
marriage endurable. 

12. Divorce must 
rights. 

13. The necessities of children are such that 
the only grounds of divorce justifiable in the 
eyes of science are adultery and malicious de- 
sertion. 

I read these propositions slowly, one by one, 
in the face of my pagan jury in Pliny’s villa; 
and I find no disgust, but only approval, in 
their countenances. 

When [open the Connecticut statute-book, 
however, and put before them the articles 
which that state up to 1875 has indorsed since 
1843, the disgust in their faces becomes over- 
powering, us they gaze upon the infamous 
record, 

Lest Massachusetts should feel herself elated 
by the comparison of her divorce laws with 
those of Connecticut and Indiana, allow me to 
read a petition that is now before the honor- 
able body which meets in the State-house 
yonder, and which is to be debated in private 
committee in Boston within a veryfew days. I 
ask no one’s praise for giving publicity to this 
petition, which comes from a seaboard county 
of Massachusetts. It is signed by a woman 
who calls herself a physician, doctor of med- 
icine. It bears several other names, presumably 
those of females. I shall, of course, honor 
them very much by presenting their ladyships 
here with their petition. 

“To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of Massachusetts, in Legislature convened: 
We, the undersigned, members of this com- 
munity, respectfully petition your honorable 
bodies to abolish illegitimacy’ [fam obliged 
to stand at a distance with their ladyshbips, lest 
Cornelia leave her seat on the jury, lest Pho- 
cion’s wife, and Panthea, and that Pompeilan 
daughter, and Pliny oblige me to leave his 
threshold with these people whom I would 
represent. Indeed, I am now required by the 
jury, speaking by Pliny, whorises yonder, to 
put their ladyships out of doors. [Applause.] 
They stay there, peeping through the crevices 
of the doors and behind the shutters, while I 
am permitted to read what they have hissed 
into the ear of Massachusetts|—‘‘ we respect- 
fully petition for the abolition of illegitimacy 
from our midst; enabling every woman who 
stands In the connection or relationship of a 
wife, in any respect, toward any man, to sus- 
tain her position respectably, by acknowledg- 
ing publicly such relations and recording her 
name as a married woman, endowed with all 
the rights and privileges pertaining thereto,” 

The proposition is that fallen women and il- 
legitimate children, if they exist in fact, shall 
not be allowed to exist in name or in Jaw. 

“Tn this uplifting of ourselves,’ the petition 
concludes, ‘‘ we ask you to legally sustain us, 
removing every obstacle and extending every 
protection.”’ 

“ Yes,’’ Pliny says, “if you will obtain the 
consent of the Supreme Powers. Never till 
then! Removing every obstacle to fallen 
women! Removing every obstacle to illegit- 
imate children! Making no distinction be- 
tween honor and dishonor, the right hand and 
the left!’ Pliny calls for the thunders of 
Vesuvius to bury under their ashes a proposi- 
tion that would have incurred scorn in the city 
where infamy was sometimes found even in 
the temples of the gods. [Applause.] 

Will Massachusetts—sufficiently meved, I 
hope, by the fact that petitions of that sort 
can get a public place on her records—listen 
while I cite the Connecticut law? In late 
years the ratio of divorces to marriages in Con- 
necticut is twice what it is in Vermont, nearly 
four-fold what it is in Massachusetts, and 
more than double what it is in Prussia, On 
the average, one hundred and eight more per- 
sons are there divorced annually than in Mas- 
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sachusetts, a state with two and a half times 
as many inhabitants. In 1866 more than half 
as many were divorced in Connecticut as in 
Ohio, astate with almost five times the pop- 
ulation, These facts are discussed in many a 
document, and especially by the revered ex- 
President Woolsey, of Yale College.—(‘ Di- 
vorce,”’ pp. 179—233.) But his book was pub- 
lished some years ago, and my purpose this 
morning is to bring the discussion up to dates. 
I have here an elaborate examination of the 
very latest statistics, made for me by authority, 
and I am giving you bere a Jawyer’s interpret- 
ation of the present legislation of the great 
commonwealth lying yonder on the Sound. 
Here are the conditions of divorcé which have 
remained up to 1875: ‘Adultery; fradulent 
contract ; willful desertion for three years, with 
neglect of duty; seven years’ absence, not 
heard of; habitua) intemperance ; intolerable 
cruelty ; sentence toimprisonment for life ; any 
infamous crime involving a violation of con- 
jugal duty and punishable by imprisonment 
in the state-prison ; and, lastly ’’—this is the 


famous clause ; this is the ground of divorce | 


which amazes Panthea and Phocion’s wife and 
Pliny—“‘ any such misconduct as permanently 
destroys the happiness of the petitioner and de- 
feats the purpose of the marriage relation,” 

Notice the vagueness of that law and how 
much it leaves to the discretion of the courte, 

What has been the legal practice, under loose 
divorce laws? Why, the evidence, ex parte in 
nine cases out of ten, has been inadequately 
tested, for the lawyer on the side of the oppo- 
nent to the petitioner bas rarely had the advice 
of bis client. Divorce suits have been pushed 
through on the rush, between the morning ses- 
sion of the court and the time for dinner. Over 
and over most important cases have been de- 
cided on wholly ex parte evidence. In the law 
I have cited anearly unlimited power over the 
most sacred relations of life is given to the dis- 
cretion of the court. Operative force is ac- 
quired by the higher causes of divorce through 
thelower. Very often the higher are put into 
a legal complaint, only to make a noise, when 
there are no facts behind them; and finally a 
divorce is decreed on the lower when the 
charges on the higher have failed. President 
Woolsey says (‘* Divorce,” p. 223): ‘ Connect- 
fcut !s at the bottom of the list. The ratio of 
divorces to marriages is nearly fourfold that in 
Massachusetts and much more than double 
that in Prussia,’’ which has had the armies of 
Europe storming over her for the last century 
and French fashions polluting her age after 
age. 

What are we to say, when before our pagan 
jury wecan bring up only regulations of that 
sort to show the tendency of divorce legislation 
in this country ? I bave no time to go into de- 
tails of the Indiana legislation. They are not 
quite as bad as those of the Connecticut law. 
Are we to affirm that the biblical ideals can no 
longer be enforced? Are we to say that they 
are not scientific? What are they? Here is 
the next to the most important question to be 
discussed under the topic of marriage without 
love: For what reasons may marriage be 
ended? I suppose that the scriptural doc- 
trine on this point is very well settled. One 
cause of divorce there is no debate about. We 
all know that acertaiv crime can make those 
who have been one two ; and that, in the eyes 
of him who spake as never man spake, there 


is in that case justification for divorce. 
Yes; but you say Paul was ascetic. He dif- 
fered from the law of his Master. But, on 


the basis of Paul’s writings, it is taught that 
malicious desertion is another ground of di- 
vorce justified by the Scriptures. I know that 
there isa debate on this point; but it must*be 
affirmed, I think, that the two grounds of 
adultery and malicious desertion are recognized 
asa sufficient occasion for divorce; and that 
Christian scholarship will not debate with 
legislation, even if malicious deseriion be in- 
terpreted to mean ten years’ desertion without 
being heard from. Of course, there would be 
a debate with legislation if any trumpery 
period of absence were called malicious de- 
sertion. There are many definitions of that 
phrase ; but if you really prove malicious de- 
sertion you prove that there exists a Christian 
ground for divorce, Sothat,on the basis of 
these two propositions, there might be a har- 
mony of sentiment between Christian scholar- 
ship and secular legislation. Nevertheless, we 
find eecular legislation running on till it makes 
divorce easy, against which all standard 
writers on social law have warned us—not ex- 
cepting even David Hume. What did he say? 
Hume was as ascetic in relation to divorce law 
as Paul. I know what loose opinions Hume 
had of crime outside of marriage. You must 
not suppose lam contradicting what I cited 
from Hume the other day; but Hume knew 
what law is, and yet he was without Christian 
prejudices as to marriage. Although I have 
denounced some of Hume’s views as in- 
famous,] must not lack the discrimination to 
show you that other views of bis are sound. 
When men stand up and call Paul ascetic, 
when Strauss attacks the New Testament fo 


ascetic ideas on the topic of divorce, I would 
like to call Hume to the lattioe-work here, and 
let him look into the faces of our pagan jury, 
while | read his opinion : 

“We need not, therefore, be afraid of drawing 
the marriage knot, which chiefly subsists by friend- 
ship, the closest possible. The amity between 
the persons, where it is solid and sincere, will 
rather gain by it; and where itis wavering and 
uncertain, that is the best expedient for fixing 
it. How many frivolous quarrels and disgusts 
are there which people of common prudence en- 
deavor to forget when they lie under the nec*s- 
sity of passing their lives together, but which 
would soon be inflamed into the most deadly 
hatred were they pursued to the utmost under 
the prospect of an easy separation. We must 
consider that nothing is more Cangerous than to 
unite two persons so closely in all their interests 
and concerns a8 mai and wife without render- 
ing the union entire and total, The least pos-i 
bility of a separate intere-t must be the source 
of endless quarrels and suspicions. The wife, 
not secure of her establishment, will still be driving 
some separate end or project,and the husband's 
selfishness, being accompanied with more power, 
may be still more dangerous.” —(Hume’s “ Vhilo- 
sophical Works,’’ Vol. ILI, pp. 208, 209. Am. 
ed,, Boston, 1854.) 

Pliny rises and reads proudly tbe definition of 
marriage as given by Modestinus, the eminent 
scholar of Ulpian, at the beginning of the third 
century. A similar one in the ‘‘ Institutes’’ has 
passed into canonicallaw. The celebrated words 
which Pliny emphasizes contemplate the per-. 
petuity of the marriage union of one man and 
one woman, as essential to the nature of the 
institution. They are Nuptie sunt conjunctio 
maris et femine et consortiun omnis vite, divint 
et humani juris communicatio,’’—(Compare “ In- 
stitutes” of Justinian, 1—9, §2.) 

Panthea, Phocion’s wife, all this jury endorse 
Hume; and when the petitioners to the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, when the Indiana legisla- 
tors, when the loose sentiments that have just- 
ifled these lax divorce laws come before our 
pagan tribunal, the only reply they meet is a 
prolonged hiss and curse, Experience writes 
once more across the wall Mene, mene, tekel, 
upharsin; and these petitioners, gazing upon 
the Hand that comes forth from the Unseen, 
see that they, in the scales of the scientific 
method, are weighed in the balances and found 
wanting. [Applause.] 





Sanitary. 


CAUSES OF CONSUMPTION. 





IMPURE AIR. 





IN our last two articles we showed conclu- 
sively that soil-dampness is a most potent 
cause of consumption, We also pointed out the 
remedy, which is simply deep sub-soil drain- 
age, and the construction of houses in euch a 
manner that the cellar and the soil in the 
vicinity of the house will at all times be per- 
feetly dry. The wood cut which accompanied 
the last article should have represented the 
cellar-floor as covered with a layer of cemeut. 

Impure air ranks next to soil-dampness as a 
cause of consumption. Dr. Parke says of 
those who are compelled to breathe impure 
air: ‘* Such persons do certainly appear to fur- 
nish a most undue proportion of phthisical 
cases.” 

Carmichael, in his work on scrofula, gives 
some most striking instances where impure 
air, bad diet, and deficient exercise concurred 
together to produce a most formidable mortal- 
ity from phthisis (consumption). In one in- 
stance in the Dublin House of Industry, where 
scofula was formerly so common as to be 
thought contagious, there were in one ward, 
sixty fect long and eighteen feet broad, thirty- 
eight beds, each contatning four children. The 
atmosphere was so bad that in the morning, 
the air of the ward was unendurable. In some 
of the schools examined by Carmichael the 
diet was excellent, and the only causes for the 
excessive phthisis were the foul air and want 
of exercise. This was the case also in the 
house and school examined by Neil Arnott, in 
1852. 

Dr. Henry MacCormac has insisted with 
great cogency on this mode of origin of 
phthisis ; and Dr. Greenough, in his “ Report 
on the Health of the People of England,” also 
enumerates this cause as occupying a promi- 
nent place. In prisons the great mortality, 
which formerly occurred from phthisis—as, for 
example, at Milbank—seemed to be owing to 
bad air, conjoined with inferior diet and moral 
depression. ‘'wo Austrian prisons, in which 
the diet and mode of life were, it is believed, 
essentially the same, offer the following con- 
trast In the prison of Leopoldstadt, at Vienna, 
which was very badly ventilated, there died in 
the years 1834-1847 378 prisoners out of 4,280, 
or 86 per 1,000; and of these no less than 220, or 
51.4 per 1,000, died from phthisis. There were 
no less than 42 cases of acute miliary tubercu- 
losis. 

In the well-ventilated House of Correction 
in the same city there were in five years 3,037 
prisoners, of whom 42 died, or 14 per 1,000; and 





of these 24, or 7.9 per 1,000, died of phthisis. 
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The great prevalence of phthisis in some 
of the Indian jails appears to be owing to 
the same cause, combined with insufficient 
diet. 

The now well-known fact of the great prev- 
alence of pbtkisis in most of the European 
armies can scarcely be accounted for in any 
other way tban by supposing fhe vitiated air 
of the barrack-room to be chiefly in fault. 
This is the conclusion to which the sanitary 
commissioners for the army came, in their 
celebrated report. 

As if to clinch the argument, there bas been 
in late years a most decided decline in phthis- 
ical cases in these stations (Gibraltar, Malta, 
Ionia, Jamaica, Trinidad, Bermuda, etc.), 
while the only circumstance which has materi- 
ally changed in the time has been the condi- 
tion of the air. So also the extraordinary 
amount of consumption which prevails among 
the men of the royal and merchant navies, 
and which in some men-of-war has amounted 
toa veritable epidemic, is in all probability at- 
tributable to the faulty ventilation. 

The deaths from phthtsis in the royal navy 
averaged (three years) 2.6 per 1,000 of strength, 
and the invaliding of 3.9 per 1,000, ‘The amount 
of consumption and of all lung diseases was 
remarkably different in the different ships. 
These inferences have received the strongest 
corroboration from the outbreak of lung dis- 
ease, leading to the destruction of lung tissue, 
in several of the ships on the Mediterranean 
station in 1860. The production of phthisis in 
animals confirms this view. ‘The case of the 
monkeys inthe Zodlogical Gardens, narrated 
by Dr. Arnott, is a striking instance. 

In our next article, on Air and Ventilation, 
we shall attempt to show the amount of air 
necessayy for every individual, and the means 
by which this amount may be secured. 


Biblical Research. 


Dr. MEYER has an interesting article on 
§ Some Semitic Deities ’’ in the new number of 
the ‘‘ Journal of the German Oriental Society.” 
He doubts the identity of the Canaanite god- 
dess ‘Anath, whore name is found in Beth- 
Anath in Naphtali (Judg. i, 33; Josh. xix, 38), 
and possibly in Beth-Anath in Judah and 
Anathoth in Benjamin, with the Assyrian Anatu 
or Anat, the female side of Anu, the sky-god. 
The initial letter of the Canaanite divinity, 
which is Y, does not agree with the initial let- 
ter of the Assyrian goddess, which is &. 
Besides, the Canaanites seem to have borrowed 
their ‘Anath from the Hittites, in whose pan- 
theon, as we learn from the Egyptian inserip- 
tions, this deity oceupied a foremost place ; 
whereas the Assyrian Anatu was always a sub- 
ordinate divinity. Indeed, the existence of 
Anatu was entirely due to the Semitic tend- 
ency to see a female as well as a male prin 
ciple at work in Nature; the old Accadian 
god, Ava, “‘the sky,”’ being,in accordance 
with this tendency, furnished with a consort, 
Anatu, when adopted into the Assyrian religious 
system. It is possible, however, that the As- 
syrian goddess gave her name to the city of 
Anat, on the Euphrates (W. A. I. 4, 23, 3, 15), 
belonging to the Sukhi or nomad Arabs, 
whose chief fortress was Suru, the Sura of 
Ptolemy, now marked by the ruins of Surie, 
north of Palmyra. The Hittite or Canaan- 
ite goddess, on the other hand, was in- 
troduced into Egypt as a war- goddess, 
during the time of the eighteenth dynas- 
ty, along with much else of Canaanite 
origin. Her name*is found on a monument in 
the British Museum, where she appears as 
Antat, together with the triad Khem, Kent, and 
Reshpu, and carries a helmet, shield, and 
lance, with an ax on the left side. She is also 
represented on horseback, under the name 
Anta on a stone near the temple of Rederich ; 
and on an obelisk from Tanis or Zoan Ramses 
Il is called ‘‘the hero of ‘Anat,’’ while of 
Ramses IJ] it is said that ‘‘‘Anat and Astarte 
are his shield.’’ ‘Anat and Astarte are aleo 
joined together in the magical papyri. In the 
famous treaty concluded between Ramses II 
and the king of the Hittites the various 
“Sutekhs” (? Baalim) and “ Autartaé of the 
land of the Hittites ’’ are invoked as witnesses, 
Antarté here seems to be the Hittite plural of 
the feminine noun Anta. ‘Anat is rendered 
Athena in the biligual inscription of Laroax 
Lapithu in Cyprus, and she is represented as 
riding ona lion on a coin published by de 
Vogiié. Reshpu, literally “lightning’’ or 
“the lightning-god,”’ like Barku, a name of 
the Assyrian Air-god Rimmon, is called a war- 
god on the Egyptian monuments, where he has 
a helmet and spear, and is mentioned in several 
Cyprian inscriptions. It is somewhat notice- 
able that both ‘Anat and Reshpu should be 
found on the mainland only in the time of the 
Hittites, and only in Cyprus in the later age, and 
a comparison has long ago been made between 
the name of the Hittites and that of Chittia, 
or Citium, which gave a title to the whole 
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no connection with the Phanician goddess 
Tanith, identified by the Romans with their 
Ops, whom Meyer would derive from the 
Fgyptian Neith. Nor, again, has she any con- 
nection with the Persian Andbit, or Anaitis, 
who goes back tothe Assyrian Anatu. ‘The 
goddess Kent, associated with ‘Anat on the 
monument abovementioned, is sometimes 
called Kesht, and sometimes (on a stele in the 
Louvre and another in the Turin Museum) 
Kedesh. She is represented as standing on a 
lion, like ‘Anat, with a flower in the right hand 
avd a snake io her left, while her head is 
crowned with a disk between two horns and 
the hair hangs over the shoulders, A similar 
goddess is represented on a rock-tablet at 
Pterium, in Asia Minor. The name Kedesh 
seems taken from that of the principal Hittite 
city in the time of Ramses II, which was situa- 
ted on an island in the Orontes. Kent, the 
goddess of Kedesh, would, therefore, corre- 
spond to the Pheenician Astarte, and be one of 
the deities whose worship was introduced into 
Egypt and Asia Minor by Hittite influence. 
She is called ‘‘ Lady of Heaven, chief of all the 
gods,” and identified with the sun by the 
Egyptiaus, Another deity who may possibly 
be of Hittite origin is the god called Sandon, or 
Sandacus, or Sande by the Greeks, and who, 
as Meyer shows, was not an Assyrian 
deity, as has sometimes been supposed, but 
a Ciliclan one. Thus Apollodorus states that 
Celenderis, in Cilicia, was built by Sandacus, 
who came from Syria, and married Pharnace, 
daughter of Megessarus, king of Hyria, by 
whom he had Cinyras. And in one place San- 
don is made the founder of Tarsus; while 
Stephanus of Byzantium associates him with 
Adanus [, the founder of Adana, Ostasus, Kron- 
us, Rhea, Iapetus, and Alymbros, all-of them 
children of Heaven and Earth, The name 
Megessarus contains the same element that we 
find in the names of the Hittite princes, 
Khetasar, Maursar, etc.; and the Cilician king, 
Sandusarmi, mentioned in the inscriptions of 
Assur-bani-pal, is probably compounded with 
the name of Sandon, or Sande. Sandon was a 
sun-god, and was thus identified with the 
Pheeniclan Hercules, or Melkarth. In the same 
“Journal” Dr. Mordtmann draws attention to 
some curious and still undeciphered inscrip- 
tions on gems of a Babylonian pattern in the 
late Sir T, Phillipps’s colleetion. 


...Prof. Rhousopoulos, of Athens, has a Phi- 
nican seal, found in Greece, which represents a 
standing figure, in the Assyrian dress, in front of 
an altar. The accompanying inscription reads 
yo-ned, * belonging to the brother of Menes,”’ 
or ‘‘Meni.’”? Possibly we have here the 
Babylonian deity mentioned in Is. Ixv, 11, 

where, instead of the rendering of the A. V., 
“that number,’’ we should read ‘ Meni,’’ the 
whole passage being properly translated : 

“That prepare atable for God, and that fur- 

nish the drink-offering unto Meni.’’ The god 

Manu is mentioned on the Assyrian tablets. In 
the Museum of the Archeological Society of 
Athens is an interesting bronze dish, discov- 
ered at Olympia, but of Pheenican workman- 
ship. The interior is adorned with embossed 
figures of sphinxes, men, and trees, and an in- 
scription on the outside, in Phanictan charac- 
ters, reads: “Belonging to Neger, son of 
Niga’.” As the word signifying “son” is the 
Aramean bar, and net the Phenician and He- 
brew ben, it would seem that the owner of the 
dish must have been of Syrian descent. From 
the form of the characters, it may be inferred 
that both the dish and the seal belong to the 
6th century B. C. A similar dish, of silver, 
and of rather later date, was found the year 
before last, at Palestrina, the ancient Preneste, 
in Italy. Sphinxes and patterns like those on 
the dish from Olympia are embossed upon it, 
and it has the legend in Pheenican characters : 
“Eshmum-ya’ar, son of ‘Ashta.” Though the 
word for ‘son?’ is here ben, the proper name 
‘Ashta (‘ maker’) has the characteristic Ara- 


male termination, know as the emphatic 
aleph, 


-++,We have been shown three more of the 
sheets of the map now preparing by the Amer- 
ican Palestine Exploration Society of the re- 
Rion east of the Jordan. While they are not 
= fruits of the explorations of this Society, 

ey are the best compilation yet made of the 
aan cartographical information extant, and 
re corrected by the observations of our ex- 

foe We look with especial interest for 
“an pint. which will cover the region in 
onuias € Society has been exploring most 
gues a As thus far prepared, they are of 
a value. The English system of shading 
hia not be adopted, we see, owing to the 

hat our explorers have not taken records 


} ge altitudes of the region under considera- 


es = Delitzsch seems to have satisfactorily 
aoe : the biblical Togarmah with Tul-Gar- 
os eo in Comagene, not far to the north 

toe » Or Melite. It lay in the district called 
. tito.” at the time of Tiglath-Pileser I (B. 
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Personalities, 





ELLIOTT, the portrait painter, was a little 
irregular in his habits, and his artist friends 
were accustomed tofreeing their minds to him, 
as they assisted him studioward on his winding 
way. ‘If this goes on, Charley,” they would 
say, ‘‘ you'll see rats.” ‘ All right, boys. We'll 
set a trap forthem.’’? They reached his studio, 
unlocked the door, and turned on the gas; 
when a real, live, unmistakable rat ran past 
them. ‘‘See there!” he exclaimed. ‘See 
that rat.”?> They affected blindness, and 
sald: ‘Charles! Charles! what did we tell 
you?” He rose to the situation at once, and 
remarked, quietly: ‘All right, boys. There 
wasn’t any rat. Iwas only joking.”” Charley 
had the best of it. There is another anec- 
dote of this great painter extant among his 
surviving cronies, and it is to this effect: One 
of them had taken him down to the Battery, to 
cool him off ona bench. And he was cooling 
nicely, till he looked across State Street. 
‘What are you laughing at, Charley?’’ 
‘‘Snakespeare mentions Shrewsbury clock and 
that fool has it Shrewsbury oysters.’’ 


....The report that Cardinal Manning, of 
England, was stirring up the foreign cardinals 
against the Italian cardinals, during the recent 
Conclave at Rome, was too foolish to be be- 
lieved, when the news was cabled to this coun- 
try, several weeks ago. ‘The influence of the 
foreign cardinals at the Vatican is too small to 
be either weighed or measured. It is interest- 
ing to remember that only one Englishmen has 
sat in St. Peter’s chair, and that was Hadrian 
IV, who was unanimously elected Pope, even 
against his own wish, over seven hundred 
years ago. At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century Cardinal Wolsey, of England, had the 
papacy promised him by the sovereigns of En- 
gland and Frence; but, to his mortification, 
was defeated by the French cardinals. An 
Englishman to-day stands about as much 
chance of being made Pope as Governor ‘Tilden 
does of being made President. How much 
more absurd is the prediction ofa few prophets 
in this country who tell us that some Ameri- 
can cardinal will one day assume the pontifi- 
eal robes ! 


...-A golden wedding had not been on 
record among those in this country who bear 
the name of Chandler before that of Mr. and 
Mrs. James 8. Chandler, celebrated in Oswego, 
N. Y., on the 5th inst. The original American 
ancestors were William Chandler and Annis, 
his wife, who settled in Roxbury, Mass., in 
1637 ; and from them is descended a very large 
tribe. Mr. James 8. Chandler moved from 
Pomfret, Conn., over forty years ago to Mexico, 
N. Y., a town which for some time after the 
beginning of the present century embraced 
pretty much the whole of St. Lawrence 
County and a good part of Oneida County. 
Mr. and Mrs. Chandler’s family of six children 
are all living, and were present, with all the 
grandchildren but two, to add their congrat- 
ulations to those of a host of friends. 


...-Catlin’s collection of pictures of the 
American Indfans is at last to fall to the Gov- 
ernment. Their wandering from place to place, 
in search of a purchaser, has been equaled only 
by Catlin’s own wanderings over the plains to 
find subjects to paint. It is a curious collec- 
tion, but none the less valuable; and the 
artist’s experience is only another example of 
nearly a‘life’s labor going unrewarded. <A 
Philadelphia gentleman bought the pictures 
in Brussels, as they were about to be sold to 
pay the owner’s debts, and his widow turns 

them over to Uncle Sam as a gift. 


....We may hint delicately that Mr. James 
Russell Lowell is rumored to be a better poet 
than minister. He found, to his consternation, 
when he arrived in Madrid, that, while he 
could read, he could not speak, Spanish. He 
found, further, that his private secretary was 
of no use to him in disentangling the business 
left unfinished by his wily predecessor; and 
he applied to the State Department to send 
him somebody who could help him. The 8. 
D. sent its best man, and we suppose the 
Gordian knots are cut. 


...-Professor Chandler’s lecture on Photog- 
raphy, the other evening, starts the question : 
Who made the first daguerreotype in this 
country? The Professor as mucb as said it was 
Dr John W. Draper. No; it was Prof. 8. F. B. 
Moree. A mistake again. It was John Plumb 
who took the first likeness, about 1837, and his 
gallery stood where now THE INDEPENDENT'S 
offices are to be found. So, at least, says James 
W. Hale, in The Tribune ; and, as he sat fifteen 





minutes for the picture, he ought to know, 


Srience. 


Ir is not so many years ago that hybrids 
between different species of plants were sup- 
posed to be infertile. Indeed, the very term 
mule had become almost synonymous with 
barrenness. In like manner it was supposed 
that the power of plants to unite was confined 
to very closely allied species. As physiological 
kvowledge inereased, it was found that it was 
only sometimes that these crosses were infer- 
tile. Very often the crosses were more pro- 
duttive than their originals. It was clear that 
it was not the there fact of crossing that neces- 
sarily interfered with reproduction. In time 
it was found that species supposed to be dis- 
tantly related would hybridize more freely 
than those which were closely allied, and even 
some that were supposed to belong to distinct 
genera were brought together in this way. A 
new instance of this latter character has re- 
cently been brought to the attention of vege- 
table physiologists by an English experimenter. 
Two bulbous plants—an [smepe and an Flisena 
—have been successfully crossed, and the 
hybrid product has proved fertile. 





...The last volume of the memoirs of the 
Royal Astronomical Society contains a long and 
profoundly mathematical paper by Maxwell 
Hall, on the Sidereal system. The paper seems 
to be a curious instance of an attempt to ob- 
tain by mathematical discussion of an hypoth- 
esis results more reliable than the original 
data on which the investigation is founded. 
The author starts with the assumption that the 
stars move in orbits around the (assumed) great 
center of attraction, and that these orbits are 
not merely elHpses, which is improbable, but 
circles, which is impossible; and upon these 
assumptions and the few data we have as to 
the parallaxes and proper motions of about a 
dozen stars rears a ponderous fabric of tables 
and formulx, the net result of which is, nat- 
urally, notbing—nothing, i. ¢., but an exhibi- 
tion of misapplied ability and labor. No math- 
ematical mill can bring out more grist than the 


grain put into the hopper; a fact often for- 
gotten, 


....The remains of a new mastodon-like 
animal, from the Loup Fork beds of Kansas, 
have been deseribed by Prof. Cope under the 
name of Tetralophodon campester. It must have 
been about the size of the African elephant. 
Among other paleontological discoveries re- 
corded in the American Naturalist for February 
is a new genus of Oreodontide, from the U pper 
Miocene (Pliocene) beds of Montana, called by 
Cope Ticholeptus zyqomatices. It is a member 





of a group intermediate between the hogs and 
cows. Prof. Little has discovered interesting 
vertebrate fossils in Georgia of Cretaceous 
and Tertiary age. Among them have been 
identified the dinosaurian Hadrosaurus tripos, 
and some new turtles. In India a néw genus 
allied to Livatherium has been discovered, 
which is of much interest. It lacks anterior 


horn-cores and has but a single base for horns 
on the vertex, 


...-Travelers in South America have had 
w onderful stories to tell of a tree indigenous 
to that part of the world which during certain 
parts of the year continually “rains,’”’ or 
sprinkles the earth beneath by showers of 
water. The mystery has been at length 
solved by the distinguished botanist, Dr. 
Spruce, who finds the tree to be Pithecolobinm 
Saman. It does emit showers, but, he finds, 
notof rain. But large insects, similar to our 
summer locusts, have a special fondness for 
the tree and the “ rain-drops”’ are nothing but 
the fluid excreta of the insects! 

....-The sparrow controversy is going on 
vigorously. A fresh contribution to the sub- 
ject isa note in the February Naturalist by Prof. 
8.8. Haldeman. He states that for about forty 
years the peewee fly-catcher (Sayornis fuscus) 
nested under his portico, until in 1877 the 
European sparrow appeared, ‘‘ndt only at 
tacked the resisting peewees during several 
days when these were repairing their nest, 
but as fast as one party built the other demol- 
ished, tearing the nest to pieces and littering 


the porch below, without renewing or occupy- 
ing the premises,”’ 


eeeeThe fever tree (Hucalyptus globulus), so 
extensively extolled for its medical properties 
(it was supposed to drive away fevers where- 
ever planted), has at length been the object of 
special investigation at scientific hands. It is 
found, as most intelligent persons suspected, 
that there are no medical properties in the 
plant itself. The immensely rapid growth re- 
quires an immense supply of moisture, and, 
hence, the plants make wet ground dry by the 
sheer demand of the roots for moisture. In so 


far as they dry swampy ground, the trees are a 
good sanitary agent. 


....-Much interest has recently been ex- 
hibited in regard to the cross-fertilization by 
insect agency of the closed gentian. A recent 
writer in the Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical 
Club shows that insects can come into con- 
tact with the stigma sometimes ; but that the 
pollen which may thus be communicated 
comes from neighboring flowers, which, ac- 





cording to Mr. Darwin's definition, is practi- 
cally not cross-fertilization at all, 


7 
Missions, 


A MEMBER of the United Presbyterian 

mission at Cairo, Egypt, gives a very interest- 

ing account of the conversion of a rigid young 

Mohammedan, named Ahmed, and the persecu- 

tions which he has since suffered at the hands 

of his family. He is a young man of 21 years 

of age, of cultivated mind and of a highly 

respectable and influential family. In his boy- 

hood he was in the mission school, and after 
leaving the Cairo (Moslem) University he 

taught some time in the mission school. He 

was induced to read the Bible ; and he became 

much interested in it and asked frequently for 

explanations of passages in it. Finally he 

professed conversion, and, with a full knowl- 
edge of what the step involved, he proclaimed 

himself a Christian and was baptized. 

His father at once cast him off; but 

his brothers tried to win him _ back 
to Moham%nedanism. But in this they failed 

Abmed, having decided to enter the 
ministry, began the study of theology. After 
he had been a fugitive from home five weeks, a 
party of men surrounded him one evening, 
when he was out alone, and carried him a 
prisoner to his father’s house, where every effort 
was made to induce him to recant—even the 
threatening of death. Then they forced him 
to sign his name to a document stating he had 
renounced Christianity of his own free will 
and returned to the religion of the Koran. He 
was compelled to make the same acknowledg- 
ment before the police and even atthe mis- 
sion. He was kept a close prisoner for some 
time; but at last managed to escape and is 
now concealed at the mission station. The 
government has been appealed to for protec- 
tion, and has promised it; but the missionaries 
expect nothing from it. It is stated that Mo- 
hammedans are reading the Scriptures more 
now than they have at any previoustime. Some 
are inquirers and two are applicants for 
baptism. In connection with this case, we may 
mention another in India, as described by Mr. 
Bruce, of the American Board, as an example 
of what converts from Mohammedantsm have 
to endure in India. Io January, 1877, a pro- 
fessional teacher of the Koran, who had heard 
the Gospel preached in Nortbern India, began 
to make inquiries about it of My. Bruce, and 
soon after professed conversion. He was re- 
ceived foto the Churehin April. ‘‘ From that 
time,’’ writes Mr. Bruce, ‘he has suffered a 
great deal of persecution. Being cut off from 
his former means of support, he endeavored to 
gain a little something by selling fruit in a 
bazar. He wasthere set upon by a Mussulman 
mob, and robbed of his fruit and his small 
pittance of money. He was abused and mis- 
siles were thrown at him as he passed through 
the streets. He was the owner of some property 
in a village thirty miles from Satara ; but his 
relatives endeavored to seize upon his posses- 
sions. His house was pulled down, and the 
timbers carried away and sold. When he went 
out to his village he was himself beaten, and 
two pieces of his land have been taken posses- 
sion of by others. He has appealed to govern- 
ment for protection and redress, and we hope 
that he will soon have justice awarded to him.” 





....A correspondent of the New York Ob- 
server, in a letter from Natal, South Africa, 
quotes an account from a Kaffrarian paper of 
the establishment of a mission among the 
Banyals. The Banyais are a savage race, 
living in Monomotapa, just south of the Zam- 
besi River, in the neighborhood of Mpende. 
A French missionary, M. Cofllard, with his 
wife and a small party of native evangelists, 
have arrived in Banyailand, aftera long and 
dangerous journey. On the route they were 
almost constantly followed and surrounded by 
crowds of savages, and their arrival in 
Banyailand, though attended with a pleasant 
reception, was followed by very disagreeable 
consequences. Chief Masonda presented the 
company with a fat ox, with so many 
expressions of friendship that they had 
no hesitation about accepting and slay- 
ing it. They gave, in return, a fine 
blanket, with which the chief was much 
pleased at first. But he wanted powder, and 
by degrees stiffened his request for it, until, 
with a crowd of his savages, he endeavored to 
take by force what he could not get by coax- 
ing. They surrounded the party, took the 
oxen from the wagon, and began to plunder 
the goods, when M., Coillard, proceeding with 
great coolness and good judgment and refus- 
ing to fire upon the crowd, succeeded in get- 
ting the oxen again and saving nearly all the 
goods. An ox was given to Masonda for the 
one received from him, and the party were 
permitted to proceed to their destination with- 
out receiving or inflicting personal injury. 
They have settled at Nyanikoe. 

..--The Rev. J. D. Hepburn and some native 
evangelists of Shoshong bave visited Lake 
Ngami, at the request of Chief Moremi, and 
the establishment of a station among Moremi’s 
people is quite probable. Mr. Hepburn was 





most’cordially received, 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MARCH 3lst. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THERE is just one way of conducting a 
quarterly review of such a series of lessons as 
that of the Jast three months, and that is by 
making it an actual recapitulation of the his- 
tory of the kingdom of Judah. The geography 
should not be neglected. Where is Palestine? 
How was it bounded in the time of Solomon? 
What nation was on the north? What on the 
east? Whatonthe south? After the division 
of the kingdom by the secession of the ten 
tribes, how was Judah bounded? What be- 
came of Benjamin? Under what kings were 
the limits of the Jewish kings enlarged? 
Under what were they reduced, and how 
much ? 

Then comes the history of theedynasty of 
David. Can the scholar repeat in order the 
kings of Judah? Can the teacher do it? Let 
the class and the school try it.’ It would be 
well to remeniber the number of years of the 
reign of each king. Then which were the good 
aud which the wicked kings? Which the pros- 
perous and which the unfortunate ? From what 
sources came the attacks upon the kingdom, 
and under which reigns? How happened Judah 
to be attacked both by Assyria and Egypt? 
And how could so small a kingdom as Judah 
remain independent so long, when between two 
such mighty empires ? 

Then, again, what were the relations be- 
between the northern and the southern king- 
dom, and which succumbed first to idolatry 
and to foreign conquest? How far did their 
piety help the Jewish kings in their govern- 
ment? Were the pious kings more successful 
than the idolatrous ones? And why did the wor- 
ship of the true God retain its hold on the peo- 
ple in Judah, and notin Israel? What became 
of the priests and Levites when the two king- 
doms separated, and what must have been their 
influence onthe people? How was the idolatry 
introduced asd maintained in Judah, against 
their influence? Where did Solomon’s idolatry 
come from? What were the alliances and mis- 
alliances that brought these evils into the state 
and produced such kings as Abaz? Such are 
the questions—questions of geography and his- 
tory, running into the morals of the state and 
goverament—which these lessons suggest. The 
teacher must not give himself exclusively, nor 
on this Sabbath chiefly, to the moral aspects of 
the lessons. We canvot be too particular to 
have our children learn the story, the facts of 
the sacred record. 





Miss Ciara J. Loomis gives, in The Sun- 
day-school Worker, the benefit of her experience 
in teaching the very little folks. She says the 
teacher may employ the catechetical, the de - 
scriptive, and the {llustrative styles. The first 
will fix the thought, the second will interest, 
and the third will give correct ideas : 

“Who does not know a child’s delight in 
stories, even in stale and oft-told tales? And 
often some little story will clinch the truth in 
a child’s mind, since, by the law of association, 
his recollection of the story suggests the prin- 
ciple taught. Let the teacher make a woid- 

icture of her lesson, and then ask some child, 

n whom, perhaps, language is larger than fo 
the others, to rehearse the same scene. Pos- 
sibly she will find that he has a more attentive 
audience than herself. Children are keen ob 
servere, and anything about the teacher that 
distracts their minds from the lesson must be 
laid aside. A story is told of a lady who 
labored in vain to secure the attention of one 
of her girls, until she divested her finger of a 
p Re ring. Its fascinating glitter wus fatal 
to the good she would do, and she had the 
good sense to omit it from her Sabbath toilet.” 

....The First Day School General Confer- 

ence of Friends of the Yearly Meetings of New 
York, Genesee, Pniladelphia, Baltimore, Ohio, 
Indiana, and I!linois was held in Baltimore, 
recently. Reports were made from the vari- 
ous associations, showing that the schools 
were in a prosperous condition, and several 
essays were read. In regard to the qualifica- 
tions of teachers, some maintained that the 
standard must be kept high, the object defi- 
nite, and the preparation devout and serious. 
Others thought that increase of power will 
come with use, and that gifts vary, all being 
useful in one direction or another. An exam- 
ple was given of a child of fourteen, the 
daughter of a tavern-keeper, who wished to 
take a class of rude little boys, her qualifica- 
tion simply being that she “‘ wanted to make 
them good boys.” She was permitted to take 
the class, and her success, it was said, was the 
best vindication of the act, as well as the best 
evidence of her preparation. 


.»-A work of twelve years in the service 
of the American Sunday-school Union, in 
Michigan, is thus summarized by a mission- 
ary, who has done much other Christian work, 
there and abroad: New schools organized, 
192, with 932 teachers and 5,321 schelars ; many 
more schools visited and aided; over 1,000 


families visited religiously; and over 500 
Bibles and Testaments distributed. There has 
been no year better in results than the last. 





School and College. 


PRINCETON’s second ripple of excitement 
last week grew out of exceptional incidents. 
The trouble on Monday, the 12th, had no con- 
nection with college customs, but was simply a 
civil matter, affecting the right of students to 
vote at township elections. The constitution- 
ality of the recent bill passed in the New 
Jersey legislature, depriving them of this right, 
was questioned by some of the students and a 
number voted, in spite of the law. Two of 
them, however, members of the Theological 
Seminary, were arrested and held in bail for 
trial. The second affair on Wednesday night 
appears to have been a piece of pure rowdyism 
on the part of some Jnniors, who indulged in 
traditional noises and disturbances around the 
theological hall. Two seminary students fol- 
lowed up the intruders, on their retreat, for the 
purpose of identifying them ; whereupon other 
Juniors joived in, and, as would seem, handled 
the ‘*theologues’’ in a rough and cowardly 
manner. One of them, Mr. W. B. Greene, bad 
bis nose broken, Complaints were made to the 
authorities at once and a number of the 
Juniors arrested. The college faculty propose 
to let the law run its course with the offenders, 
before they look into the matter. This is in 
accordance with the college rule, which was 
drawn up by Dr. McUosh himself, as follows: 
‘It is to be distinctly understood that any 
student violating the laws of the land shall be 
liable to the penalties imposed by public law, 
and the faculty will not interpose to save him 
from penalties,’’ 


.... According to Mr. O’Dannell, one of the 
Irish members in Parliament, about all the 
Queen’s Colleges in Ireland are educational 
failures ; the one at Belfast, under Presbyterian 
control, being alone a numerical success. To 
make them worthy of their name, he has in- 
troduced a bill providing for the inspection of 
the colleges, the submission of reports to Par- 
llament, and the removal of the entire subsidy 
of £33,000 from the Consolidated Fund to the 
Estimates, so as to make it an annual vote and 
give Parliament an opportunity of stopping 
the supplies if the colleges are not giving a 
real university education. 





--+eThe recent action of the University of 
London in admitting women to examinations 
for all degrees seems to have given an {impetus 
to the ‘‘ higher education” scheme. A course 
of lectures has been opened at Kensington by 
the principal and professors of King’s Col- 
lege, which are intended to supplement the 
curriculum of the schools, and will embrace 
such branches as logic and moral philosophy, 
modern and ancient history, literature, Latin, 
French, German, mechanics, and botany. The 
minimum age of students is fixed at seventeen. 


vee Mr, Henderson, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction {n Kentucky, very properly pro- 
tests against the proposed endowment of the 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College, at 
the expense of the colored schools. His post- 
tion strikes us as particularly sound—namely, 
that, as the black man is now a voter, it is the 
atate’s first business to make him an Intelligent 
voter; and this is re-enforced by the fact that 
there are in Kentucky to-day 40,000 whites and 
50,000 Negroes who are unable to read the 
ticket they put into the ballot-box. 


....Our educational exhibit at the Paris 
Exposition ought to be first-rate. Hon. J. D. 
Philbrick, who has it in charge, thinks that it 
will, at least, be creditable. There will be sey- 
eral models of our best school-houses sent on 
—one from Washington, in particular, and 
another from Indiana, Cincinnati has appro- 
priated $2,000 for her own exhibit and other 
Westeru cities have movedin the matter. We 
are strong in school-books, and it is gratifying 
to hear that our show in this respect is to be 
very complete. 


....Jduly 5th is the date of the opening of 
the summer school of Biology at Salem, 
Mass. A lecture'will be given each Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, at 
9 A. M.; the remainder of the time to be de- 
voted to laboratory work and demonstrations, 
as it is designed to make the course a practical 
one, and enable teachers to learn the method 
of study and teaching in natural history. 
The Amherst School of Languages begins 
July 9th, both continuing in session six weeks 


....The hardships worked by the cutting 
down of teachers’ salaries in this city will 
probably be endured in silence in most cases. 
But what does come to light only contirms the 
unfairness either of the old or the new 
schedule. The fact, as given by the New York 
School Journa!, that the lady who has been 
principal of Colored School No. 1 for twenty- 
four years is obliged to suffer a reduction of 
$820 in her salary speaks for itself. 


-..-Connecticut sensibly proposes to make 
five years the youngest age for the admission 
of scholars to the public schools. It is now 
four. 





Beles, 


Every dove has a cote, and every dog 
pants. 

....“ Charles,’’ said she, to one of her Sun- 
day-echool class, ‘* mention some act of vio- 
lence that was inflicted pear the sea about this 
time.’’ “ Don’t remember any; ’cept Jonah 
was whalelaid on the shore.”’ 


... A youngster, perusing a chapter in Gene- 
sis, turned to his mother and inquired if peo- 
ple in those days used to do sums on the 
ground. He had been reading the passage: 
“*And the sons of men multiplied upon the 
face of the earth.”’ 


...‘‘Second class in grammar, stand up,” 
said the schoolmaster. ‘John is, Who does 
John correspond with?” ‘*I know,” said the 
little boy at the foot, holding up his hand. 
“If you mean John Smithers, he corresponds 
with my Sister Susan.’’ 


...°* Now, my boy,” said the examiner, *‘ if I 
had a mince-pie and should give two-twelfths 
of it to John, two-twelfths to Is aac, and two- 
twelfths to Harry, and should take half the 
pie myself, what would there be left? Speak 
out loud, 80 that all can hear,” ‘‘ The plate!” 
shouted the boy. 


ieee Miss Nellie; ‘* Yes, The letter isall right, 
Bridget ; but don’t wait any longer. If you go 
down the road, you are sure to meet Mamma; 
and then you can tell her yourself what your 
mother says.” Sridget: “Shure, an’ that’s 
thrue for ye, Miss Nellie. But what shall I tell 
her if I don’t meet her ?”” 


....dust as they came along where the fort- 
{fications were being extended over the water, 
the aged wanderer touched his companion 
softly and said: ‘That's a dangerous man 
there—the one driving timbers, I mean. 
‘*Why ?”? innocently asked the other. ‘‘ Be- 
cause he’s spiling fora fight.” 


...-A teacher in Bangor, Me., upbraided a 
little girl because she did not hold up her hand, 
with the rest of the delinquents when, at the 
close of the day, all those who ‘‘ had lost their 
places in their claeses ” were called upon todo 
80. But she, with ready wit, responded: 
‘*Please, mum,I didn’t lose my place. An’ 
how could I, when I’m at the foot ?” 


-». A young radical Russophilist, dining 
with Lord Salisbury at Hatfield, lately, was 
very denunciatory on a distinguished Turk- 
ophilist, and finished by dubbing him a “ Phil- 
istine.” ‘* Why Philistine ?” asked the other. 
‘ Because,’? whispered Lord Salisbury, who 
had evinced unmistakable signs of boredom, 
“your are afficted by the jawbone of an ass,”’ 


....A woman took her little one in ber arms 
to heara famous preacher. ‘The loud voice 
from the platform awoke the child and made 
itcry, and its mother got up and was leaving 
the hall, when the minister stopped her by say- 
ing: ‘‘My good woman, don’t go away. The 
baby doesn’t disturb me.” ‘‘It isn’t for that, 
sir, I leave,’’ she replied, with a perfect uncon- 
sciousness of sarcasm. ‘It’s you disturb the 
baby.” 


...-A clergyman in one of the Hudson River 
towns united a German couple in marriage. 
When the knot was tied, the bridegroom sald: ( 
‘ Dominie, I’ve got no monish; but I'll send 
you von leetle pig.’? It was done and the cir- 
cumstance was forgotten by the clergyman. 
Two years afterward he met the German in an- 
other town, for the first time since the marriage 
ceremony was performed. ‘“ Dominfe,” said 
the German, “‘ you remembers you married me, 
and [ gave you von little pig ?”? ‘‘ Yes.”” Vell, 
if you’ll unmarry me, I’ll give you two leetle 
pigs.” a 

-.»-At a leading hotel, after a club dinner, 
when the cigars were en, a gentleman leaned 
back and asked one of the waiters to bring him 
a cuspadore. ‘*A phwat,sur?’’ said the at- 
tendant, with a vacant stare. ‘‘ A cuspadore,’’ 
repeated the gentleman hoarsely, with the an- 
noyance a man always feels at table in attract- 
ing his neighbor’s attention to his order. ‘Is 
it on the bill, sur?’ said the waiter, peering 
over the interrogator’s shoulder. ‘‘ No, you 
fool!’ replied the now amused diner. ‘TI 
thought not,’ said Patrick, drawing himself up 
with an air of professional superiority. ‘‘Cus- 
padores is out of sason, sur!” 


..Of what sort of material church music 
committees are sometimes composed may be 
seen from the following incident: Ina church 
near New York, recently, a member of the 
music committee was deputed to get for the 
choir, from a ‘‘supply’? who was to fill the 
pulpit, a list of hymns to be sung. ‘Tell 
them,’’ said the minister, ‘‘to select a long- 
meter, a short-meter, and a common meter 
tune.” ‘Yes; but how will a short meter 
sound on our organ ?”’ asked the music man. 
The minister couldn’t go into explanations, 
and it is not from the music man tbat the 





world gets this story. 


Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 


ADAMS, G., Mr., called to Saline, Micb. 


ARMSTRONG, A., removes from Easton 
Penn., to Plainfield, N. J. 


CHARPIE, A. B., ord. at Rochester, Ind. 
sae + a A., accepts call to Worthington, 
od, 





COLLOP, P. J., removes from Versailles to 
Hardensburg, Ind. 


FLETCHER, James, Lawrence Academy, Gro- 
ton, Mass., appointed principal of Burr 
and Burton Seminary, Manchester, Vt. 

FOGG, M. M., ord. at Canton, N. J., March 6th, 

FOX, J. H., Charan, Va., resigns. 

GREEN, T. B., ord. at Patten, Mass. 

JENSON, C. F., ord. at Boston, Mass. 

JONES, DANIEL, closes his labors at Pocaseet, 
Mass., April Ist. 

MORGAN, H. A., removes from Middletown 
to Haddam, Conn. 

— C. H., accepts call to Howell, 

ch. 


ROSS, JAMEs, ord. at New Haven, Conn, 

SHAFF, J. B., removes from Muncie, Ird., to 
East Toledo, O. 

STAGER, E. L., Millville, N. J., resigns. 

— WILLIAM, settles at Cedarville, 


THOMPSON, J. P., ord. at Atlantic, Iowa. 

UTTER, 8. 8., removes from Northfield to 
Faribault, Minn. 

WARING, H. B., remains at Mahopac Falls, 
N. Y., another year. 

WILLIAMS, H., ord. at Erte, Ill. 

YOUNG, GroraE, JR., accepts call to Sandy 
Ridge, N. J. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

BOSS, Tuomas M., Woodstock, Conn., inst. at 
Springfield, Vt. 

CALDWELL, James, D. D., supplies Post 
Mills, Vt. 

DAVIS, J. L., inst. at Paddy’s Run, O. 

EASTMAN, 8S. E., Swampscott, Mass., resigns. 

FROST, L. P., Grand Blanc, Mich., resigns. 

HAYWARD, Wm. T., Iudependence, Kan., 
resigns. . 

MILLS, BENJAMIN Fay, ord, at Cannon Falls, 

n. 

POPE, C. H., ord, at Thomaston, Me. 

REED, Wma. CHuRCHILL, Milton, supplies 
Groveland, Mass. 

SMITH, J. MaLcotm, Cedar Springs, Mich., 
resigns. 

WILKIE, W. B. Y., Faribault, Minn., resigne, 


METHODIST. 


BAER, Joun, oldest minister of Baltimore 
Conference, died March 11th, aged 83. 
BARROWS, L. D., D.D., of New England Con- 

ference, died recently. 

BROWN, B. Peyton, recently pastor Foundry 
ch., Washington, D. D., appointed presid- 
ing elder Washington Dist. 

LANAHAN, Joun, D.D., formerly agent of 
Meth. Book Concern and for several 
years presiding elder in Baltimore, is ap- 
pointed to Foundry ch., Washington, D. C. 

NAYLOR, H. R., succeeds Dr. Newman at 
Metropolitan ch., Washington, D. C. 

ROSS, B. B., of Alabama Conference (Church, 
South) died at Auburn, Ala., recently. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


APPLEGATE, Octavius, 
George’s, Newburg, N. Y 

BAILEY, FRANK T., inst. over Westminster 
ch., Detroit, Mich. 

BEATTIE, GeorGE A., Muncie, Ind., accepts 
call to Newark, O. 

BROWN, Joun, D.D., Newburg, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

BULKLEY, E. A., D.D., Plattsburgh, N. Y., 
resigns. 

DUFFIELD, 8. B., Ansonia, Conn., resigns. 

FINLAY, W. J. W., becomes assistant minis- 
ter at Masgena, N. Y. 

GERRISH, Joun, Homer, Mich., accepts call 
to Washington, Ind. 

HACKETT, O71, accepts call to Emmanuel 
ch., Plaquemine Parish, La. 

NELSON, H. Kinuock, JR., declines call to 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

MINTON, W. B., Anna, Ill., accepts call to 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

REASER, J. G., D.D., St. Louis, Mo., called to 
Carlinsville, Lil. 

ROBINSON, C. E., D.D., Troy, accepts call to 
Rochester, N. Y. 

VEDDER, Abert E., accepts call to East 
Milton, N. Y. 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 


CAST, C., inst. at Egg Marbor, N. J. 

GURLEY, G. D., Bloomsburg, Penn. 

HIGBEE, E. E., D.D., Mercersburg, declines 
call to Lancaster, Penn. 

KELLER, Et, removes from Shimersyille to 
Zionsville, Penn. 

MILLER, Davin J., Philadelphia, aceepts call 
to Martinsburg, Pesan. 

— GeorGE E., ord. and inst. at Moore, 

eno. 


called to 8. 


SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN. 


COWAN, ALEXANDER, Hendereonville, Tend. 
dismissed. 

DINWIDDIE, Joun C., accepts call to Big 
Lick, Va. 

HAMAN, T. L., called to Vaiden, Mies. 

LEYBURN, Gkorce L., called to Falling 
Water, West Va. o 

MARQUESS, W. M., accepts call to Fultod 


Mo, 
PETRIE, Georae L., 1emoves from Peter& 
“burgh to Charlottesville, Va. 
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March 21, 1878.] 


News of the Week, 


{r appears that the encroachments of the 
Russians around Constantinople practically 
put them in command of the Bosphorus, They 
have recently occupied eeveral villages close to 
the city, and taken possession of a point on 
the edge of the most northerly plateau run- 
ning down to the Straits. The small forts 
which command the entrance lie directly at the 
foot of the position thus occupied; and, as 
these works are open on the land side, the 
Russians have the power to march in at any 
mument and close the passage to the Black 
Sea, No move, in consequence, has yet 
been made by the British fleet. As to the 
Congress, the latest phase in the prelimina- 
ries is the demand made by England 
that every article in the Russo- Turkish 
treaty shall be submitted on the occasion 
—a demand based upon the belief that 
special and secret arrangements have been 
entered into between Turkey and Russia, inde- 
pendent of the treaty. Russian papers deny 
the latter. From present appeara' ces, Austria 
and England will act in harmony in the delib- 
erations—that is, if the Congress meets at all, 
as seems to be a matter of doubt at St. Peters- 
burg. English people, meanwhile, show less 
uneasiness over the situation, although tbe 
government shows no abatement in its prep- 
arations for the emergency. In consequence 
of great cruelties reported to have been com- 
mitted by the Turks in Epirus, Greece threat- 
ens to move a force into that province. 

..eeHon, John E. Leonard, representative 
from Louisiana, diced of yellow fever on the 

15th, at Havana, where he had gone on a 
special errand. He graduated at Harvard, in 
1867, Other deaths of the week include that 
of Grenville Tremaine, a well-known lawyer 
of Albany; Major James Goodwin, president 
of the Conrecticut Mutual Life [Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, who died suddenly ina 
horse‘car ; and ‘Tullis, the Cincinnati miser, who 
had accumulated a great property, especially 
in valuable lands, and who lived and died in 
circumstances of actual want. 

-- Senator Blaine’s promised speech, deliv- 
ered in the Senate last week on the Halifax 
Fishery Award, took ground against our paying 
the $5,000,000 which the commission assessed,on 
the plea that it was an outrageously large sum 
and because the award was not unanimous. 
Of the replies provoked by it, ex-President 
Woolsey’s brief summary of the authorities in 
the case, showing that the decision of the ma- 
While 
insisting that we must pay the award, Dr. 
Woolsey does not hesitate to say that it is 
‘inordinately great.’’ 

.... Virginia’s new funding bill, as passed by 
the senate, comes up nearly to the require- 

ments of honor insisted upon by the governor, 
The preamble opposes an increase of taxation, 
favors the continuation of the public school 
system, and expresses anxiety to restore the 
former equality of the public creditors, by dis- 
tributing ratably among them the entire excess 
of the public revenues. ‘ 


-++eDr, Gray’s annual report of the Utica 
Insane Asylum, just issued, states that of the 
12,727 patients admitted to the Asylum since 
1843 6,585 have been discharged, cured, or 80 
far improved as to be able to return to the 
ordinary duties of life. The average of com- 
plete recoveries has been 374% per cent. of the 
admissions, 


--»eTwo adroit robbers, with a female ac 
complice, succeeded in robbing the Lechmere 
National Bank, of East Cambridge, of $40,000, 
onthe 16th inst. The president of the bank 
Was alone at the office, and while the woman 
engaged bis attention with some business prop- 


osition the men rifled the vaults in another 
room, 


+++ The New Hampshire election, on the 12th, 
resulted in a Republican majority of about 
1,300, against 3,640 last year, the total vote cast 
being nearly the same in each case. The 


legitlature stands Republican by some fifty 
Majority, 


G a Hayes has appointed Mr. Wm. 
Jud a lawyer in New York, to succeed 
on Re Blatchford as United States judge for 

* district ; also Prof. Hoyt, of Wisconsin, 


as Governor of ‘ 
Thapar, Wyoming, in place of Mr. 


ieee malls bring harrowing accounts 
peg gp and distress in the northern 
reach b : of China, Government relief ‘can 
: ula small proportion of the uine mil- 
ons subject to the famine. 


Br the third time within a year, the 
sec at South Acton, Mass., blew up, 
© 12th, destroying three buildings and 


killing the two men at work, and whe alone 
Could know the cause. 


cag exclusive of artists, the list of Ameri- 
bn exhibitors at the coming Paris Expositi¢ 1 
W8 a total of 577 firms and individuals. Uf 


the cities, New l 
best sepetoented and Philadelphia are the 





THE INDEPENDENT 
EE 


Literature, 


The prompt mention im our list of “ Books of the Ween" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pud- 
Kshers for all volwmes receiwed. The inverests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther nottce. 


REVISED METHODIST HYMN-BOOK. 
1. 





Hyanopy, or Hymnal, our Methodist 
friends may choose to designate this col- 
lection of sacred lyrics. Or if, with primi- 
tive symplicity, they name it ‘“ Hymn- 
Book,” no one will take occasion to com- 
plain. ‘‘ Hymnal,” according to Webster, 
isa sacred lyric, a bymn. In his day the 
word was ‘‘rare.” The Protestant Episco- 
palians, in reverential affection for all that 
is archaic and uncommon, have brought it 
prominently into use as the designation of 
a collection of hymns. Other denomina- 
tions have followed suit. The ‘“ Lesser 
Hymnal,” compiled by President Warren, 
of the Boston University, for the use of 
Methodist churches, indicates by its title 
the popular taste. Under whatever name 
the revised hymn-book of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church may make its appearance, 
it cannot be objectionable to lexicographers. 
The wsus loguendé guides them in their 
definitions. Common consent of cultured 
writers gives the law to the dictionary; 
not the dictionary to the writers. The 
publishers of ‘*‘ Webste 's Uanbridged” 
will, doubtless, include ‘‘a collection of 
hymns” among the definitions of the word 
‘“‘hymnal” io the next edition. 

Passing from the titie to the contents, we 
find the collection consists of 1,136 hymns, 
including doxologies. The present collec. 
tion, which it is designed to supersede, 
numbers 1,148 hymns, including doxologies. 
It is thus, practically of the same size as 
the volume now in use. The Hymno Tune- 
Book, which is to be published simul- 
taneously with the Hymn-Book, contains, 
in addition to the 1,186 hymns of the 
latter, a number of psalms and anthems 
for use by choirs, that raise the total to the 
same level as the existing compilation. 

The Revision Committee has done wisely 
in notlistening to popular clamor for dimi- 
nution in the size of the book. The earlier 
publications of the Wesleys, and also of 
their followers on this side the Atlantic, 
comprised fewer hymns than were neces- 
sary to satisfy the spiritual needs of the 
churches. The deficiency gave rise to 
repeated revisions and enlargements. The 
average age of each revision has beena 
fraction over nineteen years. Changing 
religious conditions demand changing 
religious manuals, The church that denies 
consent necessarily loses ground, by nour- 
ishing dissent. The multitudinous pub- 
lications for use in Sunday-schools and 
social worship are ephemeral in duration. 
The exceeding popularity of Moody and 
Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel Hymns” did not extend 
beyond the limit of two years, when 
“* Number Two” was called for and came 
into market. Hymn-book revisers of other 
persuasions began their work with stern 
determination to reduce the number of 
hymns, and ended by largely increasing 
them. Baptist, Congregational and Presby- 
terian collections exceed in size that of the 
Methodist. Yet the multitudes who will 
use the latter well nigh equal, if they do 
not exceed, the entire number wlfo use 
the former. No small collection can meet 
the literary and religious tastes of five or 
six million worshipers. The marvel is 
that the Committee have been able to limit 
themselves to the present number. How 
this has been effected is obvious on fur- 
ther examination. 

Of the 1,136 hymns, doxologies included, 
there are no less than 307 known authors. 
T'wo hymns are the product of dual work- 
manship, and are none the better because 
of that fact. Two are of doubtful author- 
ship. Samuel Ecking competes with Bishop 
Thomas Coke for the honor of composing 
that lyric so precious to many sorrowing 

peas troubled soul, thou needst not fear; 

Thy Great Provider stillis near. 
Who fed thee last will feed thee still: 
Be calm, and sink into His will.’’ 

John Peacock disputes with Augustus 
M. Toplady the paternity of the baptismal 
hymn beginning : 

* Behold what condescending love 
Jesus on earth displays! 


To little children He extends 
The riches of His grace.” 








Of 41 compositions the authors are un- 
known. 

The name of the author is appended to 
each hymn. If a translation, the name of 
the translator is given. If the hymn has 
been altered, that too is stated and the 
name of the emendator printed. An ar- 
rangement of this kind satisfies at once the 
requirements of poetic justice and the 
laudable curiosity of the reader. Seven- 
teen of the hymns are found to have been 
altered, with more or less of judicious care. 

The next thing that attracts attention is 
the comparative representation of favorite 
English hymnists in the new and old vol. 
umes. [In the old, or one now in use, 
Doddridge is represented by 23 hymns; 
and in the new by the same number. In 
the old; Montgomery, the Moravian poet, 
has 56 compositions; in the new, 47. In 
the old, Isaac Watts pours out his soul in 
75 effusions; in the new, in 80. In theold, 
Charles Wesley possessed half the space; 
in the new, he has little more than one- 
quarter. In the old, he had 563 hymns; in 
the new, only 310. 

That Isaac Watts increases and Charles 
Wesley decreases, under the hands of the 
Committee, is certainly not due to any 
stronger leaning toward Calvinism, nor to 
any weaker attachment to Orthodoxy, or to 
the distinctive peculiarities of Methodism, 
Indeed, the latter are more prominent inthe 
new than in the old volume. The phrase 
“entire sanctification” appears again and 
again. In the index of subjects we find 
‘““True perfection,” ‘‘ Christian perfec- 
tion,” etc. The ‘‘peculiar doctrine” com- 
mitted to Methodism is evidently dear to 
the revisers. Nor do they fail in avowal of 
strongest Trinitarian tenets—of belief in 
literal resurrection, literal judgment, literal 
Heaven, literal Hell. No concessions are 
made to ‘“‘ advanced opinions” or to nega- 
tive Liberalism. All is fearless, positive, 
and outspoken. Why, then, the reduction of 
the purely Wesleyan element? Reasonable 
conjecture replies that—as in Nature, so 
in Grace—it is possible to have too much of 
a vood thing, and that human appetite 
craves variety, even though the fare be 
plainer and less nutritive. Literary purists 
will now look in vain for the broad, bold 
imagery of Charles Wesley, at which they 
have hitherto taken offense, as repugnant 
to good taste and to modern science. 
Hymn 449 is excludes. The line 


“On me, the vilest reptile, me?” 


occurs in it, and is critically objected to 
by thousands. So is the verse immediately 
following : 

** Me, in my blood, Thy love pass’d by, 

And stopp’d, my ruin to retrieve ; 
Wept o’er my soul Thy pitying eye; 
Thy bowels yearn’d, and sounded—Live!” 

Unless distinguished by some special 
excellence, hymns of this character have 
been omitted. So have those in which 
there is taint of doctrinal unsoundness, 
Charles Wesley, like all true High Church- 
men, believed in baptismal regeneration. 
Methodists unanimously repudiate it. 
Charles Wesley, conscientiously prayed for 
litle children : 

‘* Make the unconscious lepers clean.” 
His Master said: ‘‘ Of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” Modern Methodists, doubt- 
less, prefer the teaching of the Lord to that 
of His servant. In any case, they will 
miss the hymn from the new manual, 
Difficult meters and too didactic charac- 
teristics have compelled the exclusion of 
others. The remaining 310 as truly and 
worthily represent all that is good and 
great in Charles Wesley as did the 563. 
Some querulous critics may complain of 
the diminution, even while they admit the 
necessity, in order to make room for others 
of no higher merit. 

Between three and four hundred new 
hymns have been introduced in place of 
those rejected. The newly admitted differ 
greatly in poetic merit. They are not aly 
richer in evangelic sentiment, more in- 
stinct with fervent piety, more felicitous 
in diction than the majority of those cast 
out; yet they are better adapted to the 
needs of the Church, because there is ample 
sufficiency of the Wesleyan quality left, 
and because they express her organized 
charities, her missionary work, her varied 
relations to modern civilization in much 
more adequate style. About twenty of the 
new bymns are of evanescent but popular 
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character, and are evidently intended for 
social worship. There are hymns for the 
day and hymns for the ages among the 
new comers. Next to the ‘‘ Trisagion” and 
‘Gloria in Excelsis,” whose measured prose 
never took fully metrical form, the oldest 
Christian hymn is that of Clement of Alex- 
andria, commencing 
“ Shepherd of tender youth.” 

This possesses unique value, as possibly the 
only hymn extant that antedates the Ni- 
cene age and all the subsequent divisions 
of the Church of Christ. The translation 
adopted is that of Dr. H. M. Dexter. 

Next come two Ambrosian hymns: 

** Now doth the sun ascend the sky.” 

“ The morning kindles all the sky.” 
Effective alike as aids to devotion and as 
weapons against heresy, these choice lyrics 
enjoy permanent life and reputation as two 
of the richest possessions of the Church. 


John of Damascus and Joseph of the’ 


Studium each contribute a single hymn. 
The bards of the Middle Ages appear to 
much better advantage, both as to quantity 
and quality. There is more of concentrated 
force, of glowing piety, of cultured thought 
in the poets of the Latin thin in those of 
the Greek Church. Of the thousand hymns, 
more or less, extant at the Reformation 
epoch, about 25 have been selected. Five 
of these are by Bernard of Clairvaulx, 
whom Luther called ‘‘ the best monk that 
ever lived.” One of them, beginning 

**O sacred head, now wounded,” 
is the translation of a translation. Paul 
Gerhardt, chief of German hymnists, 
made the first translation; and the great 
American Presbyterian, Dr. J. W. Alex- 
ander, the second. It richly merits the 
discriminating praise of Dr. Philip Schaff: 
‘“This classical hymn has shown an im- 
perishable vitality, in passing from the 
Latin into the German, and from the Ger- 
man into the English, and proclaiming in 
three tongues and in the name of three 
confessions (the Catholic, the Lutheran, 
and the Reformed), with equal effect, the 
dying love of our Saviour and our bound- 
less indebtedness to Him.” 

The other bymns of the same great 
preacher-poet here incorporated begin : 

“ Of Him who did salvation bring.” 

“We, sinners, Lord, with earnest heart.” 

* Jesus! thou joy of loving hearts.” 

* Jesus! the very thought of thee.” 
Very stirring are the memories connected 
with another hymn, written by Venantius 
Fortunatus, Bishop of Poictiers, more 
than twelve hundred years ago, {t com- 
mences : 
‘Welcome, happy morning! age to age shall say.” 
Jerome of Prague sang it at the stake, when 
dying. Cranmer translated it into English. 
His letter to Henry VILI., asking permis- 
sion to publish it for public use, is still 
preserved. 

Sir Walter Scott’s fragmentary rendering 
of the.“* Dies Ire,” in his “ Lay of the La-t 
Minstrel,” has been retained. In the de- 
lirium of his last illness he frequently 
repeated it, showing how deeply that re- 
markable hymn had impressed his memory 
and imagination. Deun Stanley’s vastly 
imiproved version, whose opening line is 

** Day of wrath, O dreadful day,”’ 
has been added to that of Scott. The 
counterpart of the gloomy and terrible 
“* Dies Ire,” known as the ‘‘ Dies Ila,” dating 
also from the thirteenth century, has been 
adopted. The version is that of Mrs, 
Charles: 

* Lo! the day, the day of life.” 

The ‘‘ Celestial Country,” by Bernard of 
Cluny, furnishes four hymns, beginning : 

“The worldis very evil.” 

“ Brief life ishere our portion.” 

* For thee, O dear, dear country.” 

* Jerusalem, the golden.” 
Tbese—selections from Dr. John Mason 
Neale’s translation—are but a small part of 
the original poem, but. have already begun 
to be popular favorites. 

The ‘‘ Veni Creator Spiritus,” ascribed by 
some to Charlemagne, and by others (with 
greater probability) to Gregory the Great, 
is honored by two translations. The first 
line of the ancient version reads 

“Come, Holy Ghost, our hearts inspire” ; 
and that of the modern 
“ O come, Creator, Spirit blest.” 
No sacred lyric has more dignified earthly 
associations. It bas been used at the cia 
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tion of popes, the coronation of monarchs, 
the consecration of bishops, the ordination 
of presbyters, and in ordinary divine wor 
ship. Thirteen otber admirable medieval 
hymns illustrate the unity of the true 
Church in all countries and throughout all 
ages. 





CYPRUS AND MYCENZ. 
Il. 





We may dismiss at once as unproved 
and unprovable Dr. Schliemann’s notion 
that the five tombs which he discovered 
(and to which must be added a sixth, since 
diseovered by M. Stamataki) are those of 
the family of Atreus. What is certain is 
that they represent a royal family of great 
wealth, such as was that of Atreus, and 
that they belong to an archaic and prehis- 
toric period of art. They are not quite 
without precedent, although they present 
many unanswered problems. The remains 
found by Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik are 
of the same type, although earlier and 
ruder. Similar treasures of gold were dis- 
covered sixty years ago ina tomb in Ith- 
aca, although what became of them does 
not seem to be known. Gold masks have 
been found in Egyptian tombs, and also in 
one or twoin Phenicia. Di Cesnola found 
in Cyprus mortuary statues with masks 
represented covering the face. The Phe- 
nician objects in clay, bronze, and silver, 
found by General Di Cesnola must be com- 
pared with these at Mycene, though of a 
later date. We should also compare those 
found at Orchomenos, Ialysus, Pre- 
neste, and Camirus, and lately at Spata, 
though also ef a later date than these from 
Mycene. At the same time there were put 
in these tombs treasures belonging to their 
occupants apparently of different periods. 
But they all seem to antedate the introduc- 
tion of writing. Our earliest epigrapbical 
monuments do not yet carry the Phenician 
alphabet back of a period say nine hundred 
years B. C., and it is hardly likely that it 
had spread to Greece much before that 
time. 

Of an art earlier than the tenth cen- 
tury we know nothing certainly Greek, 
and we know only Egyptian, Assyrian, 
and Phenician. Of these the two first 
were quite distinct, while the Phenician is 
a mixture of the two io varying propor- 
tions, according as Egypt or Assyria had 
the political predominance. The Phe- 
nicians had no national spirit nor history. 
They were traders and artisans, the Jews 
of old time, happy and prosperous under 
no matter what rule, whether Egyptian, 
Assyrian, or Persian. Their bronze and 
silver work went everywhere, as we know 
from Homer and from their work found in 
so many places. We naturally look for 
Phenician, and through them for traces of 
Egyptian or Assyrian iofluence in the 
Mycene@ ramains, and desire it for the sake 
of the aid this might give in determining 
the age of these tombs; but their character 
seems to point toa local and early Greek 
guild of artisans, while very little, unless 
it be the fine bull’s head (Dr. Schliemann 
calls it a cow’s head) of silver, with golden 
horns, seems to point to foreign import- 
ation. 

By far the most characteristic and re- 
markable of all the objects found by Dr. 
Schliemann, and the most puzzling of all, 
was not the golden masks, but the signet 
of the massive golden ring represented on 
p. 354, and commented on by Mr. Glad- 
stone in the preface, as showing the lappets 
of the xpf#deuva worn by the women of 
Homer as a head-dress 4nd veil. This en 
graved gem is so peculiar and interesting 
as to deserve all the attention which it has 
received. It represents on an oval a scene 
of a tree loaded apparently with cones, to 
the left of the spectator, from which a 
woman is picking one. Sitting down on 
the right of the tree is another woman, 
holding what appears to be three poppy 
capsules. Three other female figures, one 
apparently a child, are standing in front 
of the seated woman, holding flowers, per- 
haps, in their right hands. They all! have 
the bust bare, but the body below the 
waist clothed with flounced drawers, and 

the head covered with a head-dress, from 
which projects in front a three-parted up- 
right ornament, perhaps of gold, or pos- 
sibly three feathers, and from which hang 
down behind what Mr. Gladstone regards 





as the lappets of the xpfdeuva, Above are 
seen the sun and moon, cut off by a 
double arc, and to the right of the 
figures and extending up to _ the 
moon are six nondescript objects, pos 
sibly masks, possibly an animal’s head, 
possibly, as Gladstone suggests, the symbols 
of the constellations reipea described as 
seen on the shield of Achilles, and a single 
object, like a rude idol, supposed to repre- 
sent the palladium. A space between the 
tree and the first standing woman is filled 
with two double axes, This very curious 
gem finds no parallel, so far as we know, 
in ancient art. The tree is peculiar, the 
group is peculiar, the dress of the women 
is peculiar, and the symbols, except the 
sun and moon, which are common every- 
where, are peculiar, or find their best par 
allels in other rings found by Dr. Schlie- 
mann. 

In The Academy for March 2d Prof. 
A. H. Sayce, after his return from Greece, 
where he has been visiting the Athens 
Museum and the chief sites of explora- 
tions in the country, says of the figures on 
this ring: 

‘« They wear the flounced dress character- 
istic of the primitive Babylonian priests, 
and above them are the common Babyloni- 
an symbols of the sun and moon. The 
figures, as well as their position and the 
mode in which they are drawn, are the ex- 
act reproduction of what we find on the 
Babylonian gems of the early epoch, and 
must, it seems to me, belong to the same 
period, The period, at all events, so far 
as itsinfluence upon foreign art is con- 
cerned, may be said to close with the rise 


_of Assyria, in the 13th century B. C.” 


Prof. Sayce has had the advantage of a 
personal inspection of this ring, and of the 
Babylonian gems to which he refers. But, 
if we may judge from the epparently ac- 
curate engravings which we possess, the 
facts are not as represented. The two 
chief collections of engravings of Baby- 
lonian seals and gems are those 
made by Mr. Cullimore and M. Lajard. 
They give fifty examples or more of these 
flounced figures; and in nota single one, 
we are confident, do they appear to be 
priests. They are goddesses—generally the 
same goddess, inthe same attitude. Be- 
sides, the flounced dress is very different 
from this as given by Dr. Schliemann’s en- 
graver. They do not wear loose trowsers, 
or drawers; but a flounced skirt. They 
have the upper part gf the body covered, 
and the attitude is much more constrained 
than in this from Mycene. It is true that 
the lappets or tassels are common to both; 
but the remaining parts of the head-dress 
are quite different. In the Babylonian 
gems there are very few cases in which the 
flounced skirt belongs to a male figure, 
and these may be androgynous, as one of 
them certainly is. After careful consid- 
cration of the arguments to the contra- 
ry, we incline to the opinion that in 
this and in most of the work ia gold 
found at Mycene, we have a genuine 
outgrowth of very early Greek feeling, 
very slightly influenced by the Phenician. 
This, it seems, is not true of the objects 
found at Spata, which show sphinxes. Mr. 
Sayce svyg that at both Mycene and Spata 
there were found the representations of the 
murex, ‘‘that sure symbol of the Phe- 
nicians.” We fail to find the murex in the 
figures given by Dr. Schliemann, and the 
cuttlefish is the only shellfish figured by 
him. We do not mean to assert that Phe- 
nician workmen produced none, or only 
one, of the objects found; but it appears to 
us that their influence is not predominant; 
that it appears very little, except in a small 
sphinx ornament or two, and possibly in 
the very frequent rosettes. There appears 
here, rather, a vigorous native art, giving 
promise of its brilliant future, showing 
much more life and real esthetic taste than 
Egypt or Assyria or Phenicia ever achieved. 
The date may well have been as early as 
the time which Dr. Schliemann would as- 
sign to it. 
or —__ 

Cann FarrAr's much-trumpeted and much- 
abused five sermons on Future Hope are issued 
to American readers by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
As a matter of taste, we dislike these sermons 
extremely. We open at random: 

** Again, | say, God forbid. Again, 1 say, I 
fling from me, with abhorrence, such a creed as 
that. Let every Pharisee, if he will, be angry 
with me; letevery dogmatist anathematize ; but 


that I cannot and do not believe. Scripture 
will not let me. My conscience, my reason, 





my faith in Christ, the voice of the spirit with. 
in my soul will not ‘let me. God will uot let me.”” 
This stuff disgusts us. Weadvise the readerto 
skip entirely the five sermons ; but to skim over 
the preface, which is equivalent totwo sermons, 
and to goover more carefully the appendices, 
which are equivalent, in space, to three or 
four more. Canon Farrar has a bookmaker’s 
instinct, and these excursuses are interesting 
and valuable. Among the modern defenders 
of one or another of the merciful views of 
future punishment he mentions Bengel, Bishop 
Newton, Rothe, Neander, Oberlin, Tholuck, 
Martensen, Prof. Maurice, Dean Millman, 
Charles Kingsley, Tillotson, Whately, Watts, 
Isaac Taylor, Bishop Thirlwall, Prof. Plumptre 
the Archbishop of York, Dean Stanley, Canon 
Cook (editor of “The Speaker’s Comment- 
ary’), Rev. Baldwin Brown, Rev. R. W. Dale, 
Rev. Edward White, and others. 


.. Houghton, Osgood & Co. open a series of 
compact Artist Biographies with Claude Lor- 
raine, prepared by Mr. M. F. Sweetser. This 
artist has never been honored previously with 
a volume of biography, although Baldinucci 
and Sandrart have given nearly contemporary 
accounts of his life, and a monograph up the 
subject has been prepared by M. Edouard 
Meaume. Claude was born in Lorraine, in the 
year 1600. The old legend which represents 
him a superior cook, who, as a boy, had at- 
tracted notice by his talents in his father’s 
business, and who was engaged to cook and to 
grind colors for a rich Roman artist, and so in- 
troduced to his profession, may be discarded 
as founded on nothing more tangible than the 
resemblance of the Italian words, pictori, a 
painter, and pistori, acook. His after life in 
Rome and the meager story of hislife, which is 
little more than of his paintings, is well told. 
He was the best landscapist of his times, and 
he left behind him many works, of which spec- 
imens will be found in all good European gal- 
leries. 


.- Principal Tulloch’s little book on /ascal 
appears from the press of J. B. Lippinco't & 
Co., a8 one of the series of ‘‘ Foreign Classics 
for English Readers,” edited by Mrs. Oli- 
phant. It is a delightful volume, giving an 
adequate biographical and literary view of 
that French genius, Blaise Pascal. Pascal was 
not only one of the most elegant and effective 
writers of the seventeenth century, but he 
gained a great reputation for his scientific dis- 
coveries, and, entering voluntarily’ into the 
great fight between the Jansenists, on the one 
hand, and the Jesuits and Domiuicans, on the 
other, he achieved in the ‘* Provincial Letters’’ 
one of the most complete victories known io 
religious controversy. 

....Mr. Theodore Martin’s Life of His Royal 
Highness, the Prince Consort, has reached the 
third volume, and will be completed iv a 
fourth. It is prepared with full access to all 
the official documents of the British Govern- 
ment, and is a priceless source of information 
in reference to the history of the Crimean 
War, in which Albert took a very deep inter- 
est. He was bitterly attacked durivg his life 
by Zhe Times and other organs of public opia- 
ion; but public opinion has settled down to 
the conclusion that he was a wise and intelli- 
gent counselor and that he exercised no 
emall influence on the course of English histo- 
ry. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


..A bright, gossipy, attractive, but not 
particularly instructive volume of sketches of 
Califortta is Benj. F. Taylor’s Between the 
Gates, published by 8. C. Griggs & Co. 
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The Christian Ministry. By J. B. Lightfoot 
D.D., Hulsean professor of divinity and 
fellow of Trinity College,Cambridae. 16mo, 
pp. 147. New York: T. Whittaker,,.......... $0 75 

= Care of Number One, a and other Narra- 
tives. By the Rev. P. B. Power, author of 
the * Bag of Blessings,” ‘ete. 16mo, pp. 263. 
New York: Robert Curter & Brothers........ 10 

The Mill and the Tavern. By T. 8. Arthur, 
author of “Ten Nights a, a Bar-Koom,’ 
etc. I6mo, pp. 302. ew York: National 
Temperance 8: reiety and Fuataiies House. 1 25 


Putnam’s Sarqness Science Series. Miner- 
alogy. By J. H. Collins, F.G.8., author of 
A Hand- Bok to the Mineraloxy of Corn- 
wall and Devon,” etc. . I. The General 
Principles of Risnoraions. With 579 3 ° 
trations. ioe. pp. 206. New York: 
tmpnmn’s BOMBS. ..000000.c00-cccsccccccccceccoccs 150 
The Kingdom of Judah. By the author of tne 
“Wide, Wide World.” 16mo, pp. 385. 


York: Robert Carter & Brothers.............. 19 


bea Conguest of New Mexico and California. 
AnH —s and Personal Narrative. By 

P. St. G Cook, Brigadier, Brevet ‘Maj. 
Gen. U. s ag fe author of ‘Scenes and Ad- 
ventures in the Army,” ete. 12mo, pp. 307. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons....... 150 

Domestic Explosives and other Sixth-Column 
Fancies. (From The New Yo k T 1 
W.L. Alden. cme, pp. 334. We" Tore : 
Worthington .. ...... «...- eeseces . cesece 

Mazgaret Chetwrad. A Novel. By Susan Mee- 
_— author ot: * Throstiewaite, . “ete. 12mo, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DICTIONARY 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


BEING 
A COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE TO ENGLISH 
AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS. 


BY 
W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


720 Pages. Extra foolscap 4to. Cloth, $4, 











“Asa book of reference for literary men it is of 
very great value.” —Religious Herald. 


“A new ‘ Dictionary of English Literature,’ which 
is further described on its title-page as‘ A Compre- 
hensive Guide to bg Authorsand their Works,’ 
has been prepared by W. Davenvoit Adams, an En- 
glish editor, whose oiligece, faithfulness, and com- 
prehensiveness of views deserve the highest praise. 
A noteworthy feature of the work is the large num- 
ber of American names included in it andthe full 
recognition given to American iiterature.”—New 
York Evening Post. 


“Itisaninveluable work for the library, and will 
supply the place of a half-dozen books of reference 
easily. he author proves himself a man of the 
most diligent mind and abundant research.’’—Bos- 
ton Traveller. 


“It isa book for the library, fcr the reader, the 
student, the editor ; in fact, it is an encyclopedia of 
information upon literavure and the thousands of 
authors.”—Providence Press. 


“It is a long time since a more valuable and ae- 
ceptable book has been laid before the public.”’— 
Baltimore Gazette. 





If not for sale by your bookseller, we will send, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 


596 Broadway, New York. 


ATTRACTIVE BOOKS 


FO THE LENTEN SEASON. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
BIBLE HEROINES: 


Narrative Biographies of Prominent Hebrew 
Women in the Patriarcha), National, and Chris- 
tian Eras. Imp. Octavo, _ Spirited ‘frontispiece, 
“Deborah the Prophete ss.” Klegantly bound, 
red burnished edges. y 
“The fine penetration, quick insight, sympathetic 
nature, ond vlowing narrative which have marked 
Mrs. Stowe’s previous works are found in these 
pages, and the whole work is one which readily ca 
tivates equally the cultivate: and tne religiously 
fervent nature.”’—Boston Commonwealth. 


FOOTSTEPS OF THE MASTER. 


Devotional Studies into the Life of Christ. With 
See ae and liluminatea Titles. 1-mo. $1.50. 
ry ewe et. book of wholesome religious 

N.Y. Evening Post. 





“A 
eueaae 


“A congent 4 fie id tor the exercise of ber choice 
literary gittsand poetic tastes, her ripe religious ex- 
perience, ana her fervent Ch ristian faith. A bookof 
exce ptional bcauty and substantial worth.’’—Con- 
gregationa ist. 





G®™ For sale by all Booksellera, or will be mailed, post- 
paid, to any address, on receipt of price. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


The Best and Cheapest! 


HOURS OF SONG, 


FOR SINGING-SCHOOLS. 





The merits of this book are: first, the rudiments 
are in a practicable shape and correct; second, the 
music is new and attructive ; third, itis the cheapest 
book of the kind published an where, being full size 
and perfectly adapted to the wants 0 sipging- 
schools, ‘The price is only 50 cents. $4.80 per auzen, 
by express. 

HOURS OF SONG 


is already the favorite of hundreds of teachers, for 
it makes the singibg-school both pleasant and profit- 
able. Special terms to teachers. Address 


FILLMORE BROS., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


“She Might Have Done Better.” 


A NEW CANADIAN NOVEL. 
By W. H. BROWN. 


524 octavo pages. Hand Cloth Binding. Only 
$1.10, postpaid. 











A story of unquestionable merit and absorbing 
interest. Pure in style, noble in sentiment, yet full 
of dramatic incidents, which cannot fail to rivet the 
attention of the reader. $1.10, postpaid, to any 


address. 
E. R. SMITH, Publisher, 
St. Johns, P. Q., Canada. 
CASSEL PETTER & GALPIN’S & CATA- 


/ LOGUE of Books free by mail on — 
Also W.P. Nimmo’s, at 596 Broadway, N 








ARARE QEARCE FOR BOO BUYE' 


‘7K CATA UE of Reo 

Chotce Books at 30 to 30 per cent. be- 
low Publishers’ Prices. 

Great bargains. Send stamp for the best 


catalogue of good books ever Pissued, fret. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 
301 Washington St., opp. Ola-south, Boston Mass 
— ed 





A.8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. ¥ 
ee nds 
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HARPER’ 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR APRIL. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for April contains over one 
hundred illustrations, and is unexampled in the variety 
of interesting reading-matter which it offers. The follow- 
ing summary of its contents will serve to indicate prom- 
inent features of the Number. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 


An exceedingly interesting paper by CHARLES 
BARNARD, entitled The American Clyde, takes the 
reader to the great ship-yards on the Delaware, and 
shows by graphic description ar d numerous effective 
pictures how iron ships are built. 


HISTORY AND ROMANCE. 


Under the title of The City of the Winds Madame 
BR. D. R. BIANCIARDI describes Siena, an old Italian 
city—the medieval rival of Florence -with its won- 
derful architecture, its famous iron-work, its fine 
printings, and, not least interesting, its modern 
horse-races on Assumption Day. The paper is mag- 
nificently illustrated. 

The romance and mystery of the Hartz Mountains 
pervade Miss MARION MITCHELL’S paper, In the 
Heart of the Hartz, and gives its many beautiful 
illustrations a peculiar charm. 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


A bright and picturesque paper is contributed by 
WILLIAM H. RIDEING, entitled The Normal College of 
New York City, with beautiful and nov->! pictures by 
REINHART, Miss CURTIS, and other artists. 

A piquant sketch by SARAH C. HALLOWELL, en- 
titled Debby Ann, is full of suggestions concerning 
the physical and mental training of girls. 


FICTION. 


The remarkable Serial Novels, by WILLIAM BLACK 
and THOMAS HARDY, Macleod of Dare and The Re- 
turn of the Native, are continued. A fine picture by 
Geo. H. BOUGHTON il'ustrates this month’s install. 
mentof BLACK’S story. 








A short humorous story, by Mrs. E. T. CORBETT, 
Aunt Kerammik’s Art Studies, “ takes off” in a pleas 
ant way the prevalent decorative art mania in some 
of its more extravagant phases. 

Another interesting short Story, A Proposal for a 
Heater, is contributed by Mrs. FRANK MCCARTHY. 


ART SUBJECTS. 


The series on “Old Flemish Masters” is continued, 
with an illustrated paper on Hubert and Jean Van 
Eyck. 

Under the title of A New Departure in American 
Art, G. W. SHELDON writes about the new Art So- 
cl. tyin New York, whose first annual exhibition, at 
the Kurtz Gallery, is now attracting so much at- 
tention. 

POEMS. 

MILTON’S poem, L’Allegro, is reproduced in this 
Number, with twenty-two illustrations, after those 
made by the London Etching Club, thirty years agos 

A humerous poem by Pignotti, the Italian La Fon- 
taine, The Friar-Ass, is reproduced in the version 
made by HENRY F. CARY, the distinguished transla- 
tor of Dante, with three charactistic illustrations by 
SoL EYTINGE. 

A Song by C. G. ROSSETTI isthe motive fora fine 
full-page illustration by ABBBY. 

A. H. Lovuts contributes a Sonnet, To a Pioneer of 
Anti-slavery; NORA PERRY, a vers de société, 1f I were 

You, Sir; HELEN 8. CONANT, an Old German Love 
Song; Rost TERRY COOKE, Sejovia and Madrid; and 
ANNA C. BRACKETT, a Sonnet, Like the Gold Ground. 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 

Prof. 8. P. LANGLEY, of the Allegheny Observa- 
tory, under the title of The Electric Time Service, ex- 
Plains, with illustrations, the recent application of 
electricity to uniform time-keeping. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CANOEISTS. 


In an illustrated article, entitled A Perfect Canoe, 
W.L. ALDEN contributes to the amusement of the 
general reader, as well as to the information of 
those especially interested tn this subject. 


A NATIONAL QUESTION. 


The propesed transfer of the Indian Bureau to 
the War Department renders very timely EDWARD 
HOWLAND’'S paper, Our Indian Brothers, which 
shows the present outlook of the peace policy. 


OTHER TIMELY TOPICS 


are treated in the EASY CHAIR, and the LITERARY, 








. SCIEN rrFic, and HISTORICAL summaries are abreast 


of the time, to which is added a capital EDITOR'S 
DRAWER. 


NOTE. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE contains more matter than 
any other American periodical; and its immense and 
Constantly increasing circulation—equal to the com- 
wa Circulation of all other American Monthlies 
steadily cnables its publishers to maintain and 

Y advance its position, as to the quality of its 


literary ana artistic contents, beyond the reach of 
Competition or imitation. 
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HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year......$4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ 4... 4.00 


HARPER'S BAZAAR, 


The THREE publications, one year... ..10 00 
Any TWO, one year.......ccsssceeceeeee 7 00 


SIX subseriptions, one year..............20 00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 
Franklin Square,.N. Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


ST ae 


SORIBNER FOR APRIL. 


EDITION, 75.000—EIGHTY ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. 


This unrivaled monthly (the only magazine 
of its class, made up wholly of original matter 
and combining the highest literary excellence 
with the most artistic illustrations and the 
broadest popularity) closes with the | resent 
issue its fifteenth volume. The February Scrip 
NER was declared by the Buffalo Courier to be 
“beyond question the most superb «xample of 
what can be done in the line of magazine making 
that has ever appeared in this or any other coun- 
try” ; while the NV. Y. Zxpress said : ‘‘ SCRIBNER 
for March NEARLY comes up to the Mid-winter 
number, both as regards its illustrations and its 
literary matter; and the N. Y. Evening Post 
said: ‘ The March SCRIBNER is not one whit be- 
hind its predecessor in interest.” 

In the April ScRIBNER there is a fresh and 
entertaining article, entitled 


A QUEEN AT SCHOOL 


Being letters from a fellow-pupil of the young 
Queen of Spain. 

A NEW STORY BY BRET HARTE, 
in his best vein, ‘Two Saint: of the Foot 
Hills.’? Constance Fennimore Woolson has 
“King David,” a story of the South since tbe 
war. Clarence Cook writes of ‘‘Macramé 
Lace,”’ with exquisite illustrations. Mary 
Blake has more to say about ‘* Twenty-six 
Hours a Day’? and howto usethem. George 
B. Prescott, Electrician of the ‘‘ Western 
—— Tel. Co.,’’ tells us of the wonders of 
the 

TELEPHONE AND PHONOCRAPH, 
by which the very voice and tones of a speaker 
can be reproduced years after his decease. 
Two artist-writers appear in the number—W. 
Mackay Laffan, who tells about ‘ Deer Hunt- 
ing’? in the Michigan woods, im the series on 
American Sports ; and Howard Pyle, who has 
an exquisite pen-avd-peocil sketch of 


THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


There is also a valuable illustrated paper on a 
comparatively new branch of American man- 
ufacture, Lead-Pencil Making, which seems 
likely to reach the pre-eminence here over the 
foreign ‘‘makes’’ already attained by the 
American Watch, ‘‘ The Mosaic Creation and 
Modern Sctence” is a paper which will be likely 
to provoke discussion among scientdsts. The 
new department of Communications contains 
a letter on the Erie Canal, and, from Noah 
Brooks, more 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LINCOLN. 

Dr. Holland writes of Church Debte, the 
Tramp, and Falling from High Places. The 
poetry has the breath of Spring in it; and the 
fun of the number, a part of which Is specially 
copyrighted, under the title “ Biddy McGinnis 
at the Photographers,’ suygested by ‘“ Miss 
Maloney on the Chivese Question,” is espe- 
clally good in its way. 


TWO AMERICAN SERIAL 
STORIES 

are continued—“ Roxy,’ a Story of the Cam- 
paign of 1840, by Dr. Eggleston, of which Boye- 
sen writes: ‘‘ The characters are admirably con- 
ceived and vigorously drawn. The plot gives 
promise of many strikingly dramatic situations 
and the whole story is pervaded with a flaver of 
the soil which stamps it asa genuinely American 
product’”’; and ‘* His Ivberitance,” a Story of 
Army Life, by Miss Trafton, of which the 
Springfield Republican says: “It is maintained 
with masterly art and wakens anew surprise at 
her power ef realistic painting in scenes so for- 
eign to ber experience.” Apply to the nearest 
bookseller for terms on back numbers contatin- 
ing the earlier chapters of these two splendid 
American serial stories. SCRIBNER & CO. 


‘“‘What our Boys are Reading.”’ 

In reply to this question, we will say thou- 
sands are reading St. NicHowas, Scribner’s I!- 
Justrated Magazine for Girls and Boys, and 
reading it with the greatest delight. It is of 
this magazine that the New York Tribune says: 
“In the avalanche of immoral literature that 
threatens the chi’dren, some strong, vitally whole- 
some, and really attractive magazine is required 
Sor them; and St, Nicholas has reached a higher 
platform and commands for this service wider 
resources in art and letters than any of its prede- 
cessors or contemporaries.” 


A $2.50 OFFER. 

To meet the increased demand for St. Nicu- 
OLAS, and to give all subscribers the back 
numbers of the Serial Stories, we offer to give 
the numbers for November and December, 
1877, free to all who subscribe now, with us or 
apy dealer, paying $2.50 in advance for the re- 
maining ten numbers of the volume ; that is, 
from November, 1877, to October, 1878, inclu- 
sive. 


FIVE SERIAL STORIES. 





These numbers, which are an advance upon 





any of the previous volumes, will contain the 
following Serial Stories entire: “Under the 
Lilacs,’ by Miss Alcott; ‘‘ The Raven and the 
Avgels,’’ by the author of “The Schénberg. 
Corta Family’; “ Drifted into Port,’ a Story 
of Boys’ School Life in England; ‘Tower 
Mountain,’”? a Robinson Crusoe Story; ‘ Dab 
Kinser,” the Story of a Growing Boy; besides 
sborter Stories, Sketches of Travel, Papers on 
Biography, History, Sports, Games, etc., etc. 





The April Number is now ready. Price 25 cents, 
$3 00 a year. Foreale by all Booksellers and 
Newsdealers, SCRIBNER & Oo., New York. 


The School Bulletin Publications. 
THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS. 


Since 1866 the Regents of the State of New York 
have held examinations three times a year in all the 
Academies and Academic Departments of the Union 
Schools, grauting certificates to such pupils as pass 
sutisfactorily, anc and spportioning upon these certiti- 
cates FOR HOUSAND DOLLARS a year among 
the schools of "ike state. As 8 pupils begin the study 
of the higher branches, \fter passing this examina- 
tion, the questions are made to embrace all that is 

ractical inthe above branches. In allthese SIX 

HOUSAND QUESTIONS not asingle unimportant 
or“ catch” question can be found. These questions 
have been published in one neatly-bound volume, 
sana separately in pamphlet form. They are now 
used as text-books in many of the leading schools 
ot the country. Cornel!) University, recoxu nizing their 
pructical character, now admits. without further ex- 
amination upon these subjects, pupils mee bave 
passed an examination upon these questions 

There is not a state or territory in the land—there 
is hardly a single county—which has not some of 
these volumesin use to-day ini's meee public schools 

HE ED mars: 





1, THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC, GrE- 
OGRAPHY, GRAMMAR, AND SPELLING, complete, 
with Keys to the Arithme ‘tic, Geography, an 
Grammar Questions, and portrait of C ancellor 
Pruyn. i6mo, cloth, $2. 

. THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC, GE- 

OGRAPHY, GRAMMAR, AND SPELLING, complete. 

Cloth, $1. 

THE REG ENTS’ | ge IN ARITHMETIC, 

Flexible cloth, 25 cents. 

KEY TOTHE SAME. Flexible cloth, 26 cent 

THE SAME. Each on slip of cardboard, 4- box, 

with Key, $1.00. 

THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS IN GKOGRAPHY. 

Klexibie cloth, 25 cents. 

KEY TO THE SAME. Flexible cloth, 25cents. 

THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS IN GRAMMAR. 

Kiexible cloth, 25cents. 

. THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS IN GRAMMAR, with 
Key, with references upon every point to oll the lead- 
ing text-books now in use, thus forming a COM- 
PARATIVE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Cloth, 

10. 'HE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS IN SPELLING. Fiex- 

ible cloth, 25 cents. 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE, By E, V. 
DeWra le 


cent es oF 


Embodying the instruction given by the author at 
Teachers’ Institutes, in New York and other states, 
and especially intended to assist Public School 
Teachers in the practical work of the school-room. 
Second and aa ee edition, 16mo, pp. 
419,cloth. Price, $ 

SCHOOL-ROOM SONG BUDGET. 

The enlarged School-room Song Budget, compiled 
bythe same autnor, eontains a collection of Songs 
and Music tor Schools and Educational Gatherings. 
lt now contains 72 pages, 107 songs, 7el-pege and 
many smaller tilustrations, Price, 15 cents each; 
$1.50 per dozen; $10 per enon. The same in hand- 
some cloth covers, 50 cents 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of School Bulle- 
tin ingen sent free fortwo stamps, to prepay 
pos ~ 

Any of the above sent by Mail, on receipt of the 
Price, by DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Syracuse, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE EPOCH OF 


THE MAMMOTH, 


AND THE 


Apparition of Man upon Earth. 


By J.C. Southall, LL.D., ete, 


Author of “The Recent Origin of Man.” Crown 8vo. 
litustrated. Extracloth. $2 50. 








*,* Kor sale by all Booksellers, or will - sent by 
mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, b 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Pablishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


1845. GIMBREDE’S, 1878 


S72 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Corner of 18th Street. 


FINE NOTE PAPER AND 
ENVELOPES. 


NOTE CAKDS, 
KECEPTION, ILLUMINATED and 
KET). # DRUM, and COLOK S’AMPING, 
VISITING CARDS, LONDON INK. 
Esiimates and Designs Furnished. 


Prompt attention paid to mail orders. 


CHEAPEST BOOK-STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


175672 NEW and OLD Standard WORKS 
in Every Department of Literature. Almost 
iven uway Mammoth Catalogue free. Book 


ought 
LECCAT BROTHERS, 
8 BEEKMAN 8T., OPP. POST-OFFICE, N. Y 


HARPHR 5 MAGAZINH, HARPER'S W EXELY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR: 





WEDDING, 








ERELY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
7: or any two for $7. Postage prepa Pub- 

hers. HARPER’S CATALOGUB be sent by 


mation 
HARPER & KY BHOTHERS, franklin Square, N. Y. 


ADVERTISERS, ATTENTION !! 


THE 
Lexington Press, 


published daily and weekly, at Lexington, Kentucky, 
is the leading newspaper in that famous district of 
country known as the Blue Grass region of Ken- 
tucky, and is without a rival the best ADVERTIS- 
we bg ee ip that section. Estimates can be had 
ore 8. M. Petting '!1&Co,, Geo, 7 ™ Rowell & Co., Bates 


Lock, Adverising Agents in New York City, or 
from the pubiisher. 


H. T. DUNCAN, Editor and Publisher, 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 
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R. Lemoyne Mf <a N.X 


HE LANDSDOW 

par... red-line border, enlargea ma pe ™ 
tions. The Landsdowne Poets are in every way the 
best and cheapest series issued, as wel! as the most 
modern in s.yle ana elegant in sppearanse- In 
crown 8v0, c'otuh. elegant g 

TENNYSON, MACAULay’s Lays 

ME, AYTOUN’S |.AYS OF THE SCOTTISH 
LIERS, SHAKESPEAR#, BYRON, ELIZA COOK, 
BURNS, MOORE, COWPER, MILTON, WORDSWORTH, 
MRS. HEMANS, Hoop, SHELLEY, POPE 
KAY, GOLDSMITH, DOOD’s BEAUTIES OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE, MONTGOMERY, JAMES, JOHNSON’S LIVES 
OF THE Ports. 

THE ROGUES’ DICTIONARY, 

Compiled from the most authentic sources, by 
George W. Matsell. [llustrated, 1 vol., 12mo, red 
cloth, $1.50. 

MEDBERRY’S (J mes K.) MEN AND MYSTERIES 
OF WALL STRERT. 


With six original Wustrations. 1 = -« 12mo, evi 
RUSSELL (Dr.) 1OUR OF E PRINC F 
WALES IN INDE 

1a Dr. Russell, illustrated by Sidney Hall, M.A., 

vol., crown 8vo, cloth, extra, $2.25. 
REMINISCENCES ore ScorrisH LIFE AND 

By BE. B. Ram mh es LL.D., F.R.8.E., Dean of 
Edinburgh, 1 vol., 12mo, 300 pakes, $1. Ditto, larer 
edition, Wustrated, $1.50. 

AD HABITS OF GOOD SOCIETY. 

ad Se + Baker, Jr., square Amo, gilt side, red 


e 
GOOD STORIES. 

By De Quincey, Thackeray, Hood, Hawthorne, etc. 
illustrated b. pes ., Meadows, and others, 4 parts, 
paper, each, 

AYTOUN (Wiliam Tpamondstoune Lave OF THE 

SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. AND O R POEMS. 

New red-line edition, 12mo, cloth pon full gilt, 


BULLION ON BANKING. 
~oA INTERNAL MANAGEMENT OF A COUN- 
TRY BANK. By Thomas Bullion. Crown 8vo, 221 
aeee cloth, $1.25. 
LLs DYSPEPSIA, AND ITS KINDRED DIsS- 


ASES., 

By Dr. W. W. Hall, suthor of 
Long,” etc., ne, nti 25. 

GINNING LIFE 

A book for R..... men. By John Tulloch, D.D. 

1 vol., 12mo, — fie 5. 
OBLE Wopapns. 
By E age. 1d 12m0, cloth, $1.2 
F Pop PULA NOVELS. 


“How to Live 


RQUIB SDE 
ESARINE DIETRICH. b 
A LLING STONE, by George 
iNeauee LAWRENCE, by George Bane. 50 cts. 
LOVE AND VALOR, by Tom ood, 75 ¢ 
THE Bray OF SIBY tL, E, by 0, Feuiliet, 50 cts. 

EADY MONEY MORTIBOY, 75 cts. 
LITTLE GIRL, Meena. 
rte aval td by H. Alde, 75 cts. 

JING BROWN, by Grenviile Murray, 75 cts. 

IN e DA Ye" WOND ER, by H. Aide, 5v cts. 
SILCO a fe A LCOTES, by Beery Si Kingsley, 60 ets. 
KINGSL KY’S (Henry ,W Gs. 

H tect LECTIONS OF UG HOFEREY HAM- 
N, ame 538 pages, c'oth, 
RAVE 


anee 


$1. 

5, 22mo = | pages, $1 2. 
TIN BEL LIOTT my $1 2. 

LEBIGHTON COURT, oo pares aS 

THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS, 12mo 
428 pages, § $1 26. 

OINT “es AND DIAMONDS. 

Poems . Geo. A. Buker, Jr., with tllas:rations by 
Addie Ledyard. Holiday edition, square 16mo, red 
oe, full gilt andgiit edges, $2. Flirtation edition, 


R. WORTHINGTON, 150 Broadway, N. Y. 





MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


FOUNTAIN OF SONG. 


By Rev. Ros’T LOWRY and W. HOWARD DOANB. 


A new and superior collection of Sacred Songs, 
thoroughly winnowed, carefully — 
and ny adapted to the wants of 


faye MEETINGS, 


FOUNTAIN OF SONG 


HOME 
1s Composers, 





4 } 
pad and Songs. 


Numerous letters have been received from promi- 
nent Christian men and women who have examined 
advance copies of FOUNTAIN OF SONG. We select 
the following as fair specimens of intelligent and 
disinterested criticism. 

“] corde! y commend it.” 

* Lt is by all odds the best.” 

“ Am thaokful for its publication.’ 

“ The best of any thing 1 have seen.” 

* Best book I have seen for our work.” 

“ admirab y adapted to meet the want.” 

_ * Meets nm. ideas of a Temperance Book.” 

* Comes jJu+t when such a book is needed.’ 
‘ = Not one objectionabie sentiment has an into 
t.’ 

“Will be a most aceeptable and popular little 
book.” 


“Just the book needed in our Gospel Temperance 
Meetings. 


Price, in Board Covers, $25 per poe Copies; 
30 Cents each by Mal 
May be ordered of Booksellers and Music Dealers. 


BICLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


3 East Ninth Street, New York; 
Naoduiph Street, Chicago. 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS 


bere. sensite d to 4 - cnagtaeee 
r. Palmer's latest wor 
for singing-clarses and country SONG 
choirs. It is fam ahead of his 

earlier works and the elements 


of success are stamped on ev- | 

ery page in all its bright de- | 

partments. No wide-awake | 

teacher can afford to mias it. 
Price 75c. ; $7.50 a dozen. 


AND FOR MUSIOAL KNOWLEDGE 


There isno work eomparable 





PALMER’S | with Palmer’s Theory of Muste 
which has opened a new road to 
THEORY OF | musical science. It makes al 


EVERY SINGER AND fIaNno PLAYER 


CHURCH'S. MUSICAL VISITOR 


Every number contains two dollars’ worth of musie 
anda large quantity of musical news, sketches, sto- 
ries, etc.. by the best writers. Elegant vo'ume of 
beautiful music free to every subscriber. $1.50 a year. 
Full particulars on receipt of stamp. 





JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati 
and 805 Broadway, New York. 
—_—_—_—_—_—— ey 

Sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook's Monday 
Lectures, from October 11th to Dec, 27th, can 
be had upon application at this office. Price 2 





cents, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








+ = arene 





Religions Autelligence. 


TRIUMFH OF PROF. SMITH. 


Tue heresy case of Prof. William Rob- 
ertson Smith is virtually at an end so far as 
the Aberdeen Free Presbytery is con- 
cerned. The Presbytery has held two ses- 
sions since our last reference to the case, 
and considered and rejected the rcst of the 
eight specifications belonging to the major 
proposition. Before proceeding to give an 
account of the last two sessions of the 
Presbytery, we will print the major prop- 
osition, with the eight specifications, in 
order that our readers may understand 
what questions were raised and passed 
upon: 


‘Mr. William Robertson Smith, professor 
of Oriental languages and cxegesis of 
the Old Testament at Aberdeen, you 
are indicted and accused, at the in- 
stance of the Free Presbytery of Aber- 
deen: 

‘*Tbat whereas the publishing and pro- 
mulgating of opinions which contradict or 
are opposed to the doctrine of the imme- 
diate inspiration, infallible truth, and Di- 
vine authority of the Holy Scriptures, or 
any part or parts thereof, as set forth in 
the Scriptures themselves and in the Con- 
fession of Faith, or any other doctrine or 
doctrines therein set forth; as alsothe pub 
lishing and promulgating of opinions 
which are in themselves of a dangerous 
and unsettling tendency in their bearing 
on the doctrine of the immediate inspira- 
tion, infallible truth, and Divine authority 
of the Holy Scriptures, or any part or parts 
thereof, as set forth in the Scriptures them- 
selves and in the Confession of Fuith, and 
in their bearing on the doctrines of proph- 
ecy and angels therein set forth; as also 
the publishing and promulgating of writ- 
ings concerning the books of Holy Scrip 
tures, which writings, by their neutrality 
of attitude in relation to the said doctrines 
and by their rashness of statement in 
regard to the critical construction of the 
Scriptures, tend to disparage the Divine 
authority and inspired character of these 
books, as set forth in the Scriptures them- 
selves and in the Confession of Faith, are 
severally offenses, especially in a professor 
of divinity, which call for such censure or 
judicial sentence as may be found ade- 
quate; and more particularly: 

““Primo,—Albeit the opinion tbat the 
Aaronic priesthood, and at least a great 
part of the laws and ordinances of the 
Levitical system, were not divinely insti- 
tuted in the time of Moses, and that those 
large parts of Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers which represent them as having 
been instituted by God were inserted in 
the inspired records long after the death of 
Moses: 

** Secundo.—Albeit the opinion that the 
book of inspired Scripture called Deuter- 
onomy, which is profess:dly an historical 
record, does not possess that character, but 
was made to assume it bya writer of a 
much later stage, who therein, in the name 
of God, presented in dramatic form in- 
structions and laws as proceeding from the 
mouth of Moses, though these never were 
and never could have been uttered by him: 

‘* Tertio.—Albeit opinions which lower 
the character of the inspired writings to 
the level of uninspired, by ignoring 
their divine autborship, and by rep 
resenting the sncred writers as taking 
freedoms and committing errors like other 
authors; as giving explanations that were 
unnecessary and incorrect; as putting 
fictitious speeches into the mouths of their 
historical characters; as giving inferences 
of their own for facts; as describing arrange- 
ments as made ure of in their complete 
form at a certain time which were not 
completed till long afterward; and as writ- 
ing under the influence of party spirit and 
for party purposes: 

**Quarto.—Albeit the presentation of 
opinions which diseredit the authenticity 
and canonical standing of books of Scrip- 
ture, by imputing to them a fictitious char- 
acter; by attributing tothem what is dig- 
paraging; and by stating discrediting opin- 
ions of others, without any indication of 
dissent therefrom: 

** Quinto.—Albeit the opinion that the 
portion of Scripture known as Canticles, 
although included among the books which 
in the Confession of Faith are declared to 
have been immediately inspired by God, is 
devoid of any spiritual significance, and 
only presents a high example of virtue in a 
betrothed maiden, without any recognition 
of the Divine law, and that its deletion 
from the Canon was providentially pre- 
vented by the prejudice in favor of an 
allegorical interpretation, to the effect that 
‘from verse to verse the song sets forth 
the history of a spiritual, and not merely of 
an earthly love’: 

“‘Sexto.—Albeit opinions which contradict 
or ignore the testimony given in the Old 
‘Testament, and also that of our Lord and 
his Apostles in the New Testament, to the 
authorship of Old Testament Scriptures, 
upon which authorship most momentous 
teaching was sometimes based: 

“‘Septimo —A\beit opinions which dispar- 
age prophecy by representing its predic- 





f tions as arising merely from so-called spir- 
itual insight, based on the certainty of 
God’s righteous purpose, and which ex- 
clude prediction in the sense of direct su- 
pernatural revelation of events long poste- 
rior to the prophet’s own age: 

“Octavo,—Albeit the opinion that belief 
in the superhuman reality of the angelic 
beings of the Bible is matter of assump- 
tion, rather than of direct teaching; and 
that angels are endowed with special good- 
ness and insight analogous to human qual- 
ities appears as a popular assumption, not 
as a doctrine of revelation”: 

“Albeit that all these opinions, or one or 
more of them, are subversive of the doc- 
trine of the immediate inspiration,” etc. 


After these specifications comes the minor 
charge—‘‘ Yet, true it is, and of verity, 
that you, the said Mr. William Robertson 
Smith, are guilty of said offences,” etc.— 
which repeats the offense stated in the 
major charge avd gives citations in sup- 
port of the specifications, 

Our accounts of the case, given March 
7th and 14th, show that primo, secundo, and 
tertio were rejected asirrelevant to support 
the major proposition by the following 
votes, respectively: 18 to 14; 26 to 20; 25 
to 10. On February 26th the Presbytery 
took up quarto. Dr. Longmuir moved that 
it be found relevant, and proceeded to sup- 
port his motion ina speech, in which he 
said Prof. Smith viewed Job and Jonah as 
poems, the meaning of which was that 
poetical fiction must be looked for in them. 
He said it was inadmissible to regard the 
statement that Jonuh was three days and 
three nights in the belly of the great fish as 
fiction, because Christ himself referred to 
it as historical truth. Prof. Smith had 
said the Book of Esther might be relegated 
to the list of apocryphal productions. The 
Confession of Faith placed Esther among 
the inspired books; and, if Prof. Smith had 
not contradicted the Confession on this 
point, he did not know what the term 
meant. Mr. Sloan, in moving that 
quarto he declared irrelevant, said it was 
neither grammatical nor intelligible, and 
was not supported by any extracts quoted 
in the minor charge. Mr. Johnstone said, 
if there was any sense in quarto, it was not 
of the ordinary kind, and no one would 
hold that Prof. Smith, in answering it, had 
been guilty of ‘‘rashness of critical con 
struction.” Mr. Sloan explained that the 
opinions imputed to Prof. Smith had been 
given by bim not as his own, but as gen- 
erally held. Prof. Smith said his defense 
was that there had been no valid attempt 
to show that his theory of inspiration was 
inconsistent with the Confession of Faith. 
On division, guarto was declared irrele- 
vant byavote of 24 to 12. Quinto was 
voted upon, after a short discussion, and 
rejected by a vote of 25 to 9. Serto was 
also disposed of at the same session, in a 
similar manner, the vote being 10 for rel- 
evancy to 24 against. 

The next session of the Presbytery was 
held February 27th. Septimo was taken up, 
and Principal Brown, in moving that it be 
found relevant, took occasion to say he did 
not believe and never had beli: ved that 
Prof. Smith’s articles expressly contra- 
dicted the Confession of Faith and Scrip- 
ture on the doctrine of inspiration in con- 
nection with prophecy. He believed, how- 
ever, that the articles undermined the 
foundation on which the predictive ele 
ment of prophecy rested. True prophecy 
was said to be always ideal. This he posi- 
tively denied. Prof. Smith said in the 
article that it was not concrete future facts 
which the prophet was called upon to 
utter; but great principles, which applied 
to all ages and which God was work- 
ing out in every age. He believed that 
this was an element of prophecy; but 
Prof. Smith had wrongly made it the 
exclusive ove, Mr. Moir, on the other 
side, called the attention of the Presbytery 
to the fact that Prof. Smith, in the peculiar 
line of treatment he had to adopt, was 
compelled to proceed to the discussion of 
prophecy from the historical side. Fur- 
ther, he submitted that an unfair color had 
been given to the quotations by their sepa 
tion from the context. He would, for ex- 
ample, read what Professor Smith said in 
addition to the quotations given. “A 
prophecy which has come to us in the 
name of Isaiah, but having no roots in 
Isaiah’s age, is to the historical student 
either an inexplicable phenomenon or a 





phenomenon misplaced; but certainly he 





is called upon to admit that another in- 
quirer, approaching the problem from a 
theological standpoint, taking the prophet 
on the divine side, might be able to ex- 
plain what he cannot understand.” He 
maintained that, inall fairness, the Presby- 
tery should have included this extract 
in their libel. Prof. Smith arose to re- 
ply to some questions which had been 
asked him, and to some arguments in 
regard to the mode of procedure. As to 
the form of procedure, he said he was be- 
ginning to think they had to deal with 
some kind of hydra. At one meeting the 
Presbytery thought they had succeeded in 
cutting off one head; but on their next day 
three new heads appeared in its place 
First it was a question as to ‘“‘oppose,”’ 
‘“‘subvert,” and ‘contradict’; then rele- 
vancy and proof were brought out; next 
they had the distinction between the Con- 
fession and the Scripture; and, when al) 
these were exhausted, they had the new 
question about the words ‘‘ contradict” 
and ‘‘oppose.” One gentleman after an- 
other on the other side had been drawn 
out of the mire of their embarrassment, 
and bad been able to put their feeton a 
safe place, and to take up a new speech 
and a new song against bis heresies. Dr. 
Brown had said that they were not bound 
to prove the charge—that they were only 
bound to prove that they had something to 
say in support of the charge; and, as the 
members on the other side showed that this 
something was nothing, there was, even in 
these circumstances, an end of the case, on 
Dr. Brown’s own confession. If Calvin 
occupied his (Smith’s) position, Dr. Brown 
would be laughed out of court. As it was, 
when he cameforward with Calvin’s opin- 
ion, Dr. Brown was ready to declare it 
heretical. After considerable more discus- 
sion, a vote Was taken, resulting in favor of 
Prof. Smith, the vote being 27 to 11. 

The discussion on octavo was short; 
Prof. Smith having explained that, when 
he said the Bible assumed the existence of 
angels, he did so knowing the Bible would 
not have assumed it unless it wasso. It was 
proposed to withdraw the motion that this 
specification was relevant; and the mover 
and seconder said they would consent, on 
the understanding that Prof. Smith bad, in 
presence of the Presbytery, avowed his 
belief in the existence of angelic beings. 
Prof. Smith said he would not accept the 
withdrawal on that condition. Ocfuvo was, 
accordingly, voted upon, and its relevancy 
negatived by a vote of 25 to 5. The an- 
nouncement of the result was received 
with cheers, and when Prof. Smith and his 
father (Dr. Smith, of Keig) emerged from 
the hall they were enthusiastically cheered 
by a crowd of divinity students. The case 
was to come up again before the Presby 
tery, March 12th. 

The impression scems to be that the libel 
was unskillfally drawn and was too indefi- 
nite. It also appears, from the reports of° 
the proceedings, that the case was not «bly 
managed by the opponents of Prof. Smith. 
The latter was frequently on his feet, and 
spoke with great readiness and ability, 
explaining his position, answering argu- 
ments sometimes by argument and some- 
times by ridicule, and giving withal some 
very keen thrusts. 

——— 

Some of our readers may care to know 
what the Catholic regulations are for Lent. 
The following has been issued ia one of the di- 
oceses. It does not differ substantially from 
the regulations of other dioceses: 


“1, All the faithful, who have completed 
their twenty-first year, are, unless legitimately 
dispensed, bound to observe the Fast of Lent. 

“2. They are to make Only one meal a day, 
excepting Sur days. 

“3. The meal allowed on Fast days is not to 
be taken until about noon. 

“4, At that meal, if on any day rermission 
should be granted for eating flesh, both flesh 
and fish are not to be used at the same time, 
even by way of seasoning. This includes Sun- 
days. 

a5. A small refreshment, commonly called 

COLLATION, is allowed in the evening. No 
general rule is or can be made as tothe quapnti- 
ty of the focd permitted at this time ; but the 
practice of the most regular Christians is never 
to let it exceed the fourth part of an ordinary 
meal. 
**6: The quality of the food allowed at a col- 
lation is, in this diocese, bread, butter, cheese, 
all kinds of fruits, salads, vegetables, fish, 
eggs, and milk. 

‘7, General usage has made it lawful to 
drink in the morning some warm liquid, as 
tea, coffee, or thin chocolate, made with 
water. 

8, Necessity and custom have authorized 
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the use of hogs’ lard, instead of butter, in pre- 
paring fish, vegetables, etc. 

9. The following persons are exempted 
from the obligations of fasting: Young per- 
sons under twenty-one years of 9ge, the sick, 
nursing women, those who are obliged to do 
hard Jabor, aJl who through weakvuess cannot 
fast without great prejudice to their heslth, 

**10, By dispensution, the use of flesh meat 
will be allowed at any time on Sundays, ard 
once a day on Mondays, Tu: sdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays, with the exception of Holy 
— and the second and last Saturdays of 
ent, 

“11, Persons dispensed from the obligations 
of fasting, on account of tender or advanced 
age, sickness, or hard labor, are not bound by 
the restriction of using meat at only one meal 
on days on which its use is granted by dispen- 
sation. It will be noticed that milk and eggs 
are allowed at the collation.” 


..+.What the world, at least the non-Cathol- 
lic world, wants most to know of the new Pope 
is whether or not he is to follow in the foot- 
steps of his Pius predecessor; and this is just 
what the cable dispatches do not tell us. There 
have been several items of intelligence from 
the Eternal City, however, from which infer- 
ences may be drawn. Among these items are 
the following: ‘Cardinal Franchi has sent a 
circular to the Papal nuncios abroad, request- 
ing detailed information upon the relations 
with the respective governments to which they 
are accredited, and asking how a change of 
the Vatican’s policy, indicating a firm, though 
less aggressive line, would be viewed by the 
Catholic governments ”’; ** King Humbert, hav- 
ing deputed a prelate from Upper Italy to con- 
gratulate Pope Leo on his accession to the 
Papal throne, the Pope thanked the King verb- 
ally by the same intermediary’’; ‘ Pope Leo 
has written to the Czar, expressing hope of a 
resumption of negotiations relative to the 
Church in Poland, and i.tends writing a similar 
letter to the Emperor William’’; ‘‘ The Pope, 
notwithstanding violent opposition, has or- 
dered the Italian bishops to legalize their posi- 
tions, giving them liberty to demand an exequa- 
tur from the government.’”? These reports seem 
to indicate a conciliatory policy. The following 
is improbable, because Archbishop Ledocbow- 
skiis an exile from Germany, and cannot, there - 
fore, be supposed to bave much influence with 
the German Governmeut: 

‘The Pope is considering the expediency of 

appointing Cardinal Ledochowski, Archbishop 
of Posen, to a post in the Vatican, to pave the 
way for the appointment of an Archbisbop of 
Posen in agreement with the German Govern- 
ment.” 
The Pope will hold a consistory on March 25th. 
He will deliver an allocution and proclaim the 
re-establishment of the Catholfe hierarchy of 
Scotland, confirming the bishops appointed by 
Pius IX. 


....The prospect is that the Glasgow U. P. 
Presbytery will make more rapid progress with 
the heresy case of the Rev. Fergus Ferguson than 
the Aberdeen Free Presbytery has made with 
that of Prof. Smith. A libel has been ulready 
prepared, and February 26th the Presbytery 
met in private session to consider it. The libel, 
which has not yet been given to the publie, ts 
sald to consist of eight counts, which follow 
in order the eight unanswered questions jut 
to Mr. Ferguson. The Scotsman has learned 
that ‘under each count Dr. Jeffrey has quoted 
largely from the Confession of Faith, the Bible, 
and Mr. Ferguson’s writings, as well as laid 
down what he considers the doctrines of the 
Church on the various points dealt with. We 
understand the general conclusion of the libel, 
in the event of the charges being proved, 
points rather in the direction of censure than 
deposition. After the libel had been read, along 
and somewhat confused discussion took place 
as to its regularity, and this point got mixed 
up with that of its relevancy. From what took 
place in the Presbytery yesterday, it is believed 
that greater difference of opinion exists 
amongst the clergymen of the Church on the 
questions Mr. Ferguson has raised than was 
at one time anticipated. At all events, the 
doctrine of the Church, as laid down by Dr. 
Jeffrey in the libel, especially the portion of it 
referring to the Trivity, gave rise to a good 
deal of discussion, which brought out the dif- 
ferent views entertained on the question. An 
other difliculty arose as to who should be the 
prosecutor. Some members were of opinion 
that Dr. Jeffrey, the clerk, was bound to dis- 
charge this duty; but Dr. Jeffrey emphatically 
declined, reminding the members that he only 
agreed to frame the libs] on the express un- 


derstanding that he sbould not act as prosecu- 


tor.” 


.... While the interest on the question of the 
number of converted Jews in this country con- 
tinues, we may note that the Episcopalians of 
New York and Brooklyn have formed an asso- 
ciation for promoting Christianity among the 
Jews. Bishop Potter is president of it and 
Bishop Littlejohn and Dr. John Cotton Smith 
are vice-presidents. The Society, as we 
understand, is not exclusively local, but 
hopes to carry on its work in all parts of 
the country. It is stated,. by way of en- 
couragement, that there have been twelve 
conversions under the Episcopal missionary 
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abors in this city alone in, the same number 
of years. It begins to appear that the success 
of missionary work among the Jews has been 
greatly underrated. The Jewish Messenger, in 
an editorial, shows that only a comparatively 


small number of the Jews of this city are con- 


nected with the synagogues. The total of Jews 
in the city is supposed to be between 50,000 and 
70,000. Of these there are only 3,000 in the 
covugregations; and if, says the Messenger, 
there are 12,000 Jewish families in New York, 
it is evideat that not more than 2,000 are “‘ sup- 
porters of our congregations and charities.’’ It 
concludes that five-eighths of the Jewish pop- 
ulation must be counted out of active member- 
ship, except in so far as they are represented 
in the orders of Boai Berith, Free Sons, and 
Kesher. The problem, tt adds, is how to reach 
the nominal Ieraelites. 


..eThe Presbytery of Andalusia of the 
Spanish Chri:tian Church has decided to es- 
tablish a college, for the training of ministers, 
teachers, and colporteurs, at Cordova. It will 
be conducted by a British minister. 


..The number of vacancies in Catholic 
parishes io Prussia has reached 700. These, 
however, could readily be filled by idle priests, 
if the Church would conform to the May laws, 








THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


BusINEss moves very slowly in Congress, 
though at last the House of Representatives 
is getting seriously at work upon the ap- 
propristion bills. It is about time to let 
the currency question and party politics 
rest, and proceed to make the necessary 
appropriations for the next fiscal year, 
which begins in a little over three months. 
There is, however, no reason to doubt that 
the regular bills will pass in due season. 
The trouble will be with the exceptional 
legislation. . Resumption, the currency, 
and the railroads will detain Congress be- 
yond June, und occupy its attention far 
into the hot weather, when, in a fit of des- 
peration, it casts them, one and all, aside 
and adjourns. 

There has been another brush in the Sen- 
ate over the ‘‘timber thieves.” The Sec- 
retary of the Interior undertook to explain 
his conduct iu Montana. He _ insists 
that he has dealt fairly with the people 
of that territory; that he has been fighting 
a ‘timber ring,” which wants to steal the 
wood, instead of paying for it. This ‘‘ ring” 
asks the people five to six dollars a cord 
for the wood, and Mr. Schurz thinks that 
one dollar a cord for ‘‘ stumpage ”’ (that is, 
for the wood standing) is not a dear price. 
Mr. Blaine thinks that 15 cents a cord is 
enough. Probably the truth lies between 
them. The Secretary very likely has been 
exorbitant in bis charges; but he naturally 
suspects a ‘‘ring” or corporation of any 
sort, just as Mr. Blaine rushes to its de- 
fense. Besides, he cislikes the Adminis- 
tration very much and is delighted to find 
an occasion to kick any member of it. 

Mr. Schurz is perfectly honest; but in 
his zeal he often makes use of doubtful 
methods to reform the service. And yet 
the final result is good. Timber-stealing 
will step, spite of the action of the 
friends of the “ring” in Congress. The 
investigation of ‘the Freedman’s Hospital 
by Mr. Schurz is a good illustration of the 
man and his methods. He evidently sus- 
pected the officers of the Hospital of being 
dishonest; whereas they are upright men. 
Dr. Palmer I have known for years, and, if 
he is not honest, I don’t know of an honest 
Manin Washington. But there was need 
of reform in the Hospital—indeed, it is al- 
Most always the case in such institutions— 

and the result will be most beneficial. This 
is the chief value of a powerful opposition 
in politics—to enforce investigation and re- 
form in all the departments. There can 


be no doubt that under Gen. Grant’s two 
terms the ‘‘rings” had altogether too easy 
The General could never be 
brought to believe that any of his friends 
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were dishonest; and, therefore, he rarely 
turned one of them out of office, though 
the evidence were strong enough to sen- 
tence him to the penitentiary. 

The present Administration undoubtedly 
has committed some mistakes, principally 
in appointments to office; but it has not, so 
far, at least, kept bad men in office after 
they were known to be so. It has not 
Played into the hands of “ rings”; but has, 
80 faras it could, investigated charges of 
Wrong-doing and placed no obstacle what- 
‘ver in the way of the i investigations of the 








Democratic House. Who isthere that will 
not admit that Thompson, in the Navy 
Department; is an improvement upon 
Robeson? or Sherman, at the head of the 
Treasury, on Cameron? The President is 
surrounded in his Cabinet with men who 
sympathize with honesty; and this was not 
always true of Gen. Grant. So, amid the 
admitted mistakes of the present Adminis- 
tration, let us take care to give it credit for 
the many good things it has done and is 
doing. 

The Democratic House goes on with its 
“*cheese-parings’” economy in regard to 
the appropriation bills. It is cutting the 
consular service to pieces, and the salaries 
of our ambassadors will soon be cut 
down to such figures that no respectable 
man will accept them, unless he is a mil- 
lionaire. Butin its own domain, in the ex- 
penditures of the House of Representatives, 
no such desire for economy is apparent. 
Where there is a chance to wedge in a fel- 
low-Democrat, and especially an impecuni- 
ous ex Confederate, no such horror of 
spending money or stretching the law is 
exhibited. The ruling motive of. the 
Democratic majority in the House seems to 
be to cut down the salaries of Republican 
oflicials. But no great harm will come, for 
the Senate is as fond of large salaries as 
the House is of small ones, and between 
the two branches we shall probably obtain 
the golden mean between a_ niggardly 
economy and a careless extravagance. 

The railroad debate has fairly begun in 
the Senate. The Judiciary Committee has 
reported a bill asserting the power of Con- 
gress over the Union and Central Pacific 
roads and fixing stringent regulations for 
these companies. The Railroad Committee 
attempts to make a bargain with them, and 
admits that Congress has no power over 
them. The Dill which this commit- 
tee has reported, it is understood, is ac- 
ceptable to Gould, and Huntington, and 
the other chief managers of these great 
corporations, if it was not actually shaped 
by them. There is very little chance of 
the passage of this bill into a law at pres- 
ent; but the companies concerned are not 
anxious on that point. They are quite 
willing that Congress shall not interfere, 
and if they can defeat the bill from the 
Judiciary Committee they will be satisfied. 
This is, doubtless, the object of Gould's 
long stay with us and of his vigorous lob- 
bying. 

The country is indignant because now 
and then a senator loses his balance with 
intoxicating drink; but I often see a worse 


sight than a drunken senator on the floor 
of the Senate, for [ often see a gigantic 
thief, a notorious lobbyist, an infamous 
corruptionist on special occasions invited 
to a sent on that floor, in violation of the 
rules, Itis bad enough to get drunk; but 
a great (leal worse to lie, steal, and practice 
the business of bribing legislatures. 

» W. B. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15th, 1878. | 








Dr. PRice’s Unique Perfumes richly deserve to 
be called the gems of all odors. 





The Stinging Sensation 

inthe gullet called “heartburn” (why it is impor- 
sible to conceive, since the heart has nothing to do 
with it) iscaused by the acetous fermentation inthe 
stomach of the food contained in it, by an overplus 
of the gastric juiee, which is itself a powerful acid, 
or by the unnaturally acrid quality of that secretion. 
The ordinary way of treating this symptom, for itis 
nothing eJse, isto administer bi-carbonate of soda, 
an alkali, to neutralize the acid. But sour stomach 
cannot be cured by alkalies, which tend to weaken 
the digestive apparatus. A far better remedy is 
Hostetter’s Stomach B tters, which strengthens the 
cellular membrane, the seat of the difficulty, regu- 
lates the flow of the gastric secretion, improves the 
quality,if vitiated, and puts the stomach into good 
working-order. Perfect digestion follows as a nat- 
ural sequence, and there is no more trouble from 
heartburn or sour stomach. The liver and bowels 
are also thoroughly regulated by this sovereign al- 
terative. 





No pay if Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, 
does not cure, when first taken, cholera. diarrhces, 
dysentery, croup, colic, and sea-sickness. Taken 
internally, warranted verfectly harmless (see oath 
accompanying each bottle), for ¢ hronic rheumatism 
sore throats, mumps, bruises, old sores, pains in the 
limbs, back, and chest. Externally, this Liniment 
has been wafranted for over 30 years,and not one 
bottle returned. Many families have used it for 
years, and stated that, if it was $10 per bottie, they 
a not be withoutit. Depot, 10 Park Place, New 

Og. 








Given Awuy.—A superb pair of 6x8 Chromos, 
worthy to trame and —s any poms, — a Three 


oes & Co., 162 Wit hoy St., B ranaste' every 
one Double Value of money Patty s% 500 in prizes and 
big pay given to agents. Write atonce! 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution’ possesses all 
the heaitn-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
na(ural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. For sale b bITMAN, gener- 


Hy. 
_— Sroadway Aish Barclay st., N. ¥. 
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for mitigating Cough, facilitating and lessening Ex- 
powssenses, Chronic —— and allaying Tick- 
ing inthe Throat. An e cellent remedy for keep- 
ing the bel peimrog 3 4 MOIST while Speaking or Singing. 
Prepared HA 
H. A. CASSEBEER, 
APOTHECARY, 
57 Foust h Ave. (opp. A. T. Slowangs & Co.'s), 
nd 337 sixth Av vw Yo 
SENTI BY MAILON eemrrok y PRICK, 2 35 CENTS, 
For sale by all Pharmucists. 








A TREATISE 


ON THE LUNCS. 


BY DR. 0. PHELPS BROWN. 
This Treatise details all the varied symptoms of 
Consumption, from its earliest commencement to 
its finu! close, and suggests a course of Herbal 
Treatment for itsrelief and cure. This work is sent 
free tu all applicants, on the receipt of ten cents to 
prepay postage and wrapping, Address the author, 
Dr. O. PHELPS Brown, No. 21 Grand Street, 
Jersey City, N.J. 
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- PIAN 08, ‘ORGAN 8, ‘BTC. 


WIGHEST HONORS 
AT THE 
CENTENNIAL WORLD'S FAIR, 1876! 


THE 


SHONINGER ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 


BEST INSTRUMENTS. 

Their comparative excellence is recognized by the 
pudues in in l oand Report, from which the following 
san extra 

“The B. SiON a rom ORGAN CO.’S exhibit 
as the best [Instruments ata price rendering them 
possible to a large claua oF purchasers, having & com- 
dination of Reeds and Bells, producing novel and 
pleasing effects, containing many desirable tmprove- 
ments, will stand longer in dry or damp climate, less 
liable to get out of order, all the bourds being made 
three-ply, put together so it is impossible for them to 
either shrink, Py or 3 4H its 1E ONLY OR- 
GANS A DED ANK. 

J AY Pry Oi of be ieee ‘nts in this and 
the European countries in use, and they are s0 made 
that they will keep in tune and stand any climate. 
They contain a magnificent Chime of Bells, tuned in 
perfect harmony with the Reeds, producing wonder- 
iul effects. The Musie Rack, when turned forward, 
will make a splendid writing desk, with our Book 
Closets and Swinging Lamp or Flower Brackets, with 
a fine Stool boxed tree with each Organ, makes the 
SHONINGER ORGANS the most substantial, 
convenient, end perfect Organ. 

ESTABLISHED 1850. 

We are prepared to appoint a few new Agents. 

A liberal discount to the Clergy, Sunday-schools, 
Teachers, Churches, and Lodges. 

Illustrated Catalogues with Prices sent by mail 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN C€O., 


97 to 123° Chestnut Rt., New Haven, Coun. 
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(Established 1846.]} 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


9 Brattleboro, Vt. ' 


ka Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


BEAT 


Gupe rb #340 Organs, only $95. Pianos, 
ORGA NS Retail Price by other manufactures $900 

only $2 Henutiful $48. 0 Pianos, $175—bran new, 
twurranted if — test trial. Other tie BEANON 
ntroduced, Agentswanted. Paper sree. Os 
Address D. F. f eatty, Washinat mm, N. ——— 


TO CASH BUYERS. 


An immense reduction in prices of THE STAR 
PARLOR ORGAN. For the tavorite * C 99,” 12 Stops, 
e ocant Walnut Cases—list price $275—we will ac cept 

85 CASH. Other styles at proportionate prices. 
This isno humbug. These Organs are made in our 
steam factory, in Washington, N. J., the only one 
there, and we are the only advertisers from there who 
manufacture. Refer by permis-ion to THE INDE- 
PENDENT and The Christian Advocate, New York ; Rev. 
8. E. Webster, Washington, N.J. Send forC atalogue. 


ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., Washington, N. J. 














HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The next year begins September 26th, 1878, and 
ends June 25th, 1879. There isa recess of one week 
ut Christmas and another in April. 

The teaching is consecutive through a course of 
two years, the instruction of one year not being re- 
peated inthe next; that of the first being identical 
with the first year of the Harvard Medical Schoo! 
and by the same professors. By this plan theamount 
of instruction is double that of any other strictly 
Dental School and at slightly increased cost. The 
Dental Infirmary of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, which is under the charge of the officers of 
this school, affords ample material for clinical in- 
struction and practice by the students, over eight 
theusand cases having been treated the past year. 

For information address 


THOMAS H. CHANDLER, Dean, 


222 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
AGENTS WANTED 
AGENTS WANTED. Forthe Bookthat Sells! 
M MM ORIES. 

A work brim full of the choicest reading in the En- 
giish language. Bright and Cheerful throughout. 
Wise counsel and rare entertainment for old and 
young. In everything it is varied, pleasant, suggest- 
ive, truthfal. A book to create and refine taste; to 
fill Head and Heart at the same time. Rare chance 


for men and women to make money. Addres 
J.C. McCurdy & Co,, Philadelphia, Pa, 


HOW TO GET RICH. 


Eight dollars and more clear profit made on every 
agent’s #1 outfit for 100 Magic Pens, selling Pens 
at 10 cents. Wesend =~ outfit free by mail for $1. 


Postave stamps ace he's 
D RR & CO., Harrisburg, Pa. 


. FL STA 
PREMIUM WATCIL ASD CHAIN a stem 
winder, Free with every order, Outtit 
Free. J.B, Gaytonp & Co,, Chicago, I), 


$125. A MONTH AND EXPENSES 
tof i ents. Send stamp for terms. 
osTEK & Co. Cincinnati, 0. 


“SAMANTHA AT THE OENTENNIAL. 


Address AMERICAN PUB. Co., ILARTFORD, CT. 


Salary. Permanentsalesmen wanted 

to sell our Staple Goods to dealers. No 

pe adding E xpenscs p yaid. Address 
8.°A. GRANT & CU., 


No. 2, 4, 6 & 8 Home St., Cinciunati, O. 


See PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest _ 























inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. COULTER & Co., Chicago, — 


ayear, Agents wanted everywhere. Bus- 
thoes obs a. y legitimate, Particulars free 
Address 5.W ORTH 4 Co., St. Louis, Mo 


OCEAN STEAMERS. 


LIVERPOOL AND GREAT WESTERN 
STEAM COMPANY (Limited). 
LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN, 
CARRYING THE U. 8. MAIL. 
TUESDAY, 


Le evies bey — ss North River. 











MON'ANA -March 1th, at5 a. 

NEVADA : . March 2th, at oon 
BEd iakde es acrscenceces April 24, at4 P.M. 
WYOMIN? ........ Gcdes .. April 9th, at 10 A.m 
WO OIR Ei Gccesece cc. secanes yt tg ataPp™M 
sg ) | eee Avril 284, at 10 a.m 


RATES FOR PASSENGERS RE DUCED. 
Steerage, $26; intermediate, $40; cabin, $65 to $80 ; 
according to stateroo * Offices, No. 29 Br« vadway. 
VILLIAMS & GU ION. 


Only Direct Line to France. 


GENERAL TRANS-ATLANTIC 00. 


Between New York and Havre. Pier 42,N.R., foot 
of Morton Street. 


FRANCE, Trudelle, March 20th, 6:30 a. M. 
CANADA, Frangent, April 3d, 6 A. M. 
PEREIRE, Daure, April 17th, 5 P.M. 


PRICE oS PASSAGE IN GOLD (including wine): 
TOR KE.— First Cabin, $100; Second Cabin, $65; 
Third Cabin. $35; steerage. $26, including wine, bed- 
ding, and utensils. 
LOUIS DE BEBIAN, Agent, 55 Broadway. 


TRAVEI. 


NEW YORK ARR PHIILADEL PHIA NEW LINE 
UND BROOK ROU‘S 
FOR TRENTON AND PHII./ SLPHIA. 
SI sar ix NEW YorkK: Foor ov LYRE Ty ST.. N.R 
MMENCING NOVEMBER 26th, 1877. 

mm. New York for Trenton and Philade' hia at 
6:30, 8, 9:30, 11:30, A. M.; 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P.M. «ad at 
4p. M. for Trenton. 

Leave Philade! vhia from station North Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, Third aad Berks Streets, at 12:05, 7:30, 
9:30, 11:30 A. M.; 1:30, 3:30, 5:30 P.M 

Leave Trenton for Ne Ww York ‘at 1: a8 (except } Mon- 
days), f:35, 8:05, 10:20 A. M.; 12:15, 2:15, 4:10 6:15 P. 

Pullman Drawing-Room Cars are attac hed to the 
9:30 A. a fe 30 P.M. trains from New York, and to the 
TAA 1:30 P.M. trains ome Philade! phia. 

80 ‘SDAY THA AINS—Leave New York and Phil- 
adelphia at 9:30 A. M 5:80, Ie »M. Leave New York 
for Trenton at 9:40 A.M. and 5.90 P.M. Leave Trenton 
for New York at 1:20, 10:20 A, M; 6:10 P. M. 

ri kets for sale at foot of Liberty St, Nos. 529 and 

4 Broadway, at the principal hotels all offices of the 
Frie Railway in New York and Brooklyn, and at No. 4 
Court St., prOORly es : Pageage ¢ hecked from residence 
to destination. DWILN, Gen. Pass. Ag’t 
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PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO, 





Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


E.& H.T. ANTHONY & CO ,591 BRoADWay, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan, sterecscopes and 
Views, Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic T reneoes- 
encies. Convex Glasses, Photogr: aphic Materiais 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 


Use Perry’s Steel Pens. 


40 MIXED CARDS. with name, l0cts. Agent’s 
uifit 10 cts. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 
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Proprietor. (Near Stewart’s store and Union Square). 
THE .CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


CHESTNUT STREET, CORNER Oth. 
The Favorite Hotel in Philadelphia. 
Unsurpassed in location, appointments, and cuisine. 


Rates, $3.00 to $4.50 per Day. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


AJ. DAM & SON. Proorietors. 
———————————————————————— 
Subscribers beginning now can have the 


Rev. Joseph Cook's Monday Lectures,°from Octo- 
ber 11th to Dec. 27th, for Twenty-five Cents, 
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HOW TO DEAL WITH UNBELIEV 
ERS. 





In almost every congregation, or, at least, 
connected with some of its families, there 
are a few of bright, quick parts, of consid- 
erable intelligence and cultivation, who 
may fairly be called unbelievers in the 
Gospel which the minister preaches. Be- 
cause they are unbelievers the preacher's 
arguments and appeals do not reach them. 
He finds them useful hearers, perhaps, as 
they keep him on his guard to present the 
truth carefully, without misrepresentation 
or exaggeration. But the preacher fails to 
persuade them to be Christians, because 
they do not believe the story of Christ to 
be true, and perhaps doubt about the im- 
mortality of the soul or the existence of 
Goi. Whatshall be done with such? 

In Dr. Spencer’s ‘‘ Pastor’s Sketches” 
there is an account of one such case, in 
which that admirable pastor, by careful 
argument, convinced the unbeliever that 
his incredulity was unreasonable, com- 
pelled him to discard it, and persuaded him 
to accept the Saviour with a loving heart. 
No way is better than this, if it be possible; 
but it is rarely possible. In very many 
such cases the skeptic knows the reasons 
for and against his unfaith better taan the 
minister knows or can know them. There 
is no reasonable hope that he ever will or 
can be convinced, and it is of no usetotry. 
The best course is to let him alone, as he 
would have the best of the argument and 
be more set in his skepticism than before. 

Is there nothing, then, that a pastor can 
do for such a case? Has he no other re- 
source than to try to convinee such a one 
to “‘ accept Christ”? 

Such a man is in the position of a Greek 
philosopher. There is an intellectual ob- 
struction in the way of his faith in Christ, 

and he is as if he had never heard of him. 
He has no revelation—whether by his own 
fault we do not say; but he has none, and 
may be dealt with as one who is shut out, 
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as so mapy millions have been, from the 
light of the Gospel. What can be done for 
him? Whut hope, what .method of salva- 
tion was there for Socrates and his disci- 
ples, or for-those who in Pagan or Moham- 
medan lands have hot heard the good news 
through Christ? 

It needs to be remembered that the 
thing which the preacher aims at, which 
Christ aims at, is to make men like God, to 
make them good, to fill them with the 
spirit of love. Love is the fulfilling of the 
law. Christianity is not the end; it is the 
means. We preach Christ because Christ 
leads to God; because he who finds Christ 
finds Gud is good. We go to a man and 
tell him: Take the infinite love of 
Jesus Christ unto your heart, and ‘that 
will make you repent of sin and be like 
God, for in Christ you see him as he is.” 
The man replies: ‘‘1 cannot; for I do 
not believe your story of Christ. I do not 
believe in his miracles or in his resurrec- 
tion. I do not belicvethat he was God and 
Saviour. I cannot take his infinite love 
into my heart and accept him as my Re- 
deemer.” What shall we now say to him? 


If we cannot then persuade him by rea- 
son that Jesus was the Christ (and very 
likely it may not be worth while to try); 
if Christ, the door, is where he cannot enter 
in, then let us deal with him as with one in 
the days before Christ came. If we have 
not the Son, we yet have the Father; and 
he is enough. Through faith and obedi 
ence toward him millions of souls have 
been made sweet and noble and meet for 
glory. Tell such a one of the goodness 
and holiness of God. Tell him that what 
we call Christianity was fulfilled even by 
Christ in the one word: Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
Tell him that the whole range of duty yet 
remains obligatory under the law of Na- 
ture toward the one God—gratitude and 
adoration to him, sorrow for sin, love to 
man, the devotion and consecration of an 
unselfish life. Let Christianity go, and 
this yet stands. It must rest firm on the 
existence of God, and on our relations to 
God and to what is right and good. Insist 
upon it, and give him no escape, that the 
repentance toward God, the faith in God, 
the consecration to God remain and must 
remain duties, whether there be any Christ 
or not; that we do not teach Christianity 
as an end, but asa means; and that it is the 
end which we would have, what we call the 
Christian character, no matter by what 
way it is reached. 

But it will not be strange if the pastor 
finds that some willanswer by asking him 
to prove to them that there is any God. His 
being is not clear to us, they will say; and, 
strangely enough, the pastor will find that 
the more intelligent a skeptic is, the more 
learned in the study of science, the more he 
doubts whether Nature is not sufficient in 
itself, without calling in the intervention of 
God. How shall the pastor deal with such 
aone? The danger is that such a one, at- 
tracted by materialistic philosophy, will 
say: If there is no God and no future life, 
let us live while we live, let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die. Is that the 
best philosophy of life materialism or 
atheism permits? 

The easiest, the most natural, but still 
not the best. The first meaning of the old 
Epicurean motto—‘‘dum vivimus vivamus”— 
was not ‘‘ While we live let us live like 
brutes”; but, ‘‘ Let us live nobly, for this is 
our only chance.” Though thecloud about 
him were so thick that a man, in looking up, 
could not see God, even yet he need not 
wallow, ‘‘like a swine of Epicurus’s 
herd.” Even to such a one the minister of 
religion can go with a word of authority 
which comes, if not from Christ, if not 
from God even, yet even then from the 
very nature of things. Who art thou, O 
man? may the preacher say even to him 
who is skeptical as toall the unseen. What 
art thou? But one man. What are those 
about thee? Millions and millions of men. 
Millions on millions of men, thine equals, 
who make up the universe that thinks and 
feels and loves. What is thy welfare, thy 
happiness to theirs? Sink thyself in the 
mass, lift up the mass, consecrate thyself 
to the world, forget thyself, love thy neigh- 
bor. To this end seek what thine own 





heart tells thee is pure and true, and 


through love fulfill the law of thy nature. 
Virtue does not depend on Christ. Right 
is independent of God, and holiness muy 
conceivably exist without him. The man 
who discards God does not one whit throw 
off the obligation to have and exercise 
every temper of soul, of love, of gentleness, 
of crucifixion of self, of nobleness and of 
saintliness that is imposed upon the Chris- 
tian; and this duty of utter consecration to 
the loving and the right, to that noble aim 
of fairest pagan phrasing, ‘‘the true, the 
beautiful, and the good,” still stands and 
will stand and rest upon him. And thus 
we would have the preacher preach— 
preaching Christ to those that will hear 
Christ; but not abating one jot of the 
argument or the obligation to that char- 
acter which is the fruit of Christianity 
even to him who denies his Saviour or his 


Creator. 
——— EE 


THE FISHERY ARBITRATION. 


THe Washington Treaty, negotiated in 
1871 between Great Britain and the United 
States, provided for submitting the settle- 
ment of three distinct questions to arbitra- 
tion, with the understanding, of course, 
that the two governments were to abide by 
the result. The first of these questions re- 
lated to the ‘‘Alabama” claims, and, being 
disposed of by the Geneva Tribunal, 
Great Britain promptly paid the award. 
The second question related to the north- 
western boundary, and it was agreed that 
the Emperor of Germany should be the sole 
arbitrator. His decision has been given, 
and both governments have acquiesced 
therein. The remaining question related 
to fisheries; and, as the two governments 
could not directly adjust the matter by 
treaty, they agreed to refer the compensa- 
tion, if any, for certain advantages claimed 
by the British Government to have been 
conceded to the United States to a com- 
mission consisting of three persons—one to 
be appointed by each of the governments, 
and the third by mutual agreement, if that 
were practicable, and, in the event of fail- 
ure for three months, then to be appointed 
by the Austrian minister at London. Asto 
the third commissioner, there was a failure 
to agree; and, hence, the duty devolved 
upon the Austrian minister, who selected 
M. Delfosse, the Belgian minister to this 
country, and the selection was accepted by 
the United States. 

This commission, before which both 
governments were fully heard, through 
their representatives, has recently made its 
award, deciding that the United States, 
under the stipulation contained in the 
twenty-second article of the Treaty, must 
pay to Great Britain the gross sum of five 
million five hundred thousand dollars, as 
the proper compensation for the advan 
tages secured to the former in other articles 
of the Treaty relating to the fishery ques- 
tion. 

Last week Senator Blaine called up the 
resolution which he had previously sub- 
mitted to the Senate asking the President 
to furnish copies of the correspondence 
that had passed between the two govern- 
ments in relation to the third commissioner. 
He made a speech upon the subject, the 
substance of which is embraced in three 
points: 1. That the amount of the award is 
out of all proportion to the advantages 
secured. 2. That the award was not 
unanimous, and is, therefore, not binding. 
8. That Great Britain has been guilty of 
artifice in the selection of the third arbi- 
trator, and, hence, that the appointment 
was not properly made. This is not the 
order in which he states the points; yet it 
is the one in which we choose to consider 
them. 

As to the amount of the award, we are 
willing te assume that Senator Blaine is 
right. This, however, does net at all affeet 
the case in respect to the obligations of the 
United States. Many public men in En- 
gland thought that the Geneva Award was 
excessive, and some in this country thought 
that it was not sufficient; and yet this di- 
versity of opinion was a matter of no con- 
sequence as to the duty of Great Britain 
after the Tribunal had rendered its decis- 
ion. When parties, whether individuals 
or nations, agree to submit their differences 
to an arbitration, and to abide by the re- 
sult, they waive their own rights of opin- 





ion in respect to that result and bind their 
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honor to accept.and act upon the opinion 
of others. This belongs to the very nature 
of an arbitration; and, henee, we do not 
think that there is any force in this point 
of Senator Blaine. The United States 
should adhere to the strict letter of the bar- 
gain, even if it be a bad one. 

The second poivut—namely, the want of 
unanimity on the part of the arbitrators— 
asa ground for claiming that the decision 
is not binding is purely technical, and, in 
our judgment, not good even at that. If 
the decision had been in our favor, but not 
unanimous, and if, for this reason, Great 
Britain had refused to accept the result, 
the American people would have been 
quite ready to denounce the course as an 
act of bad faith. The act surely is no bet- 
ter if done by the United States. The fair 
presumption in respect to every arbitration, 
unless there is an express provision other- 
wise, is that the decision is to be made by 
a majority of the arbitrators; and for this 
reason an odd number is uniformly selected. 
It is the reasonable view. In this case 
the Treaty provided for three arbitrators, 
and also provided that one of the three 
should not be a citizen of either of the 
countries interested in the result, and did 
not provide that the decision should be 
unanimously given. This, in our judg- 
ment, is sufficient to show that the decision 
is morally as binding as it would have been 
if unanimous. The general judgment of 
the world will so regard it. 


Ex-President Woolsey, than whom the 
country has noriper scholar on interna- 
tional questions, has published a letter, in 
which he shows that Senator Blaine is mis- 
taken as te the general law of arbitrations 
in the absence of any express provisions. 
He cites several eminent European text 
writers on international law, all of whom 
Jay down the principle that, unless there 
be an express provision otherwise, the 
opinion of the mijority is decisive of the 
question submitted to the arbitrators. This 
is certainly common sense. 

Asto the third point—namely, artifice 
on the part of Great Britain in respect to 
the selection of the third commissioner— 
Senator Blaine does not profess to have any 
positive knowledge, and, hence, he pro- 
posed to ask the President to furnish the 
correspondence relating to the selection. 
He spoke on the basis of mere ‘‘ rumors,” 
which, if correct, would imply sharp prac- 
tice on the part of the British Government, 
and equally imply that Secretary Fish al- 
lowed himself to be made a fool of; but 
would not at all imply that M. Delfosse, the 
Belgian minister to this country, who was 
selected, in exact conformity with the 
Treaty, judged upon the merits of the 
question under any bias in favor of Great 
Britain, or failed to decide according to 
his best judgment, in view of the facts sub- 
mitted. The two governments being una- 
ble to agree as to the third commission, the 
Austrian minister at London, as was stip- 
ulated in the Treaty, made the selection; 
and it will hardly do to assume, without 
the clearest evidence, that he acted in bad 
faith and meant to favor Great Britain, and 
then add tke assumption that the Belgian 
minister himself became a party to such a 
trick. We shall not so believe on mere 
‘‘rumors,” or until the most unquestion- 
able evidence shows the fact: The Presi_ 
dent will in due season report the corre- 
spondence in relation to the third commis. 
sioner to the Senate; and then the country 
will be better able to judge whether there 
isanything in these ‘‘ rumors.” 

The three arbitrations agreed upon in 
the Washington Treaty were at the time 
regarded as furnishing an exceedingly 
valuable example for imitation in the set- 
tlement of international difficulties, Con- 
gress has already marred the effect of the 
example by the shameful manner in which 
it has dealt with the Geneva Fund; and if 
now the United States should add a virtual 
repudiation of the Treaty in respect to the 
fishery question, this, following imme- 
diately after the enactment of the Silver 
Law, would justly give other nations 4 
very poor idea of American honor and 
could-not fail to lead to serious complica- 
tions with Great Britain. Such a sequel 
of an arbitration would not recommend 
the principle in the future. The wise 
way—indeed, the only way consistent with 
good faith—is to pay the award within the 
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time specified, being sure not to steal the 
money from the Geneva Fund; and the 
less we mutter about it the better. 





A PROPER LENTEN MORTIFICA- 
TION. 


Amona our Protestant readers there 
may be a few who fast during Lent, after 
the manner of the Roman Catholic super- 
stition, by substituting fish and eggs for 
meat. To such we wish to suggest a better 
way of keeping Lent, especially contrived 
for the spiritual benefit of those who most 
need it. 

The object of fasting—and a useful prac- 
tice it is—is, we suppose, to deny the budy 
the gratification of an appetite in which it 
is iikely to run into excess, and thereby 
somewhat to relieve the stagnating pre- 
ponderance of the body over the soul. If 
the physical nature is not overburdened by 
physical indulgence, it is supposed that the 
soul will be more free to seek communion 
with God, and that resolutions to live a 
holy life will be more easily formed. 

Now, fish and eggs, salmon and oysters, 
are just as likely to be eaten to excess as 
are beef and mutton. There is little choice 
between mince pie and custard pie. The 
permission of one and the prohibition of 
the other is one of those utterly unreason- 
able freaks which nobody can explain or 
defend. 

Now, the physical indulgences which, 
while supposed by many to be innocent, yet 
most benumb and dull the spiritual sense 
are those in alcohol and tobacco. Were 
we King of France, or, what is better, Pope 
at Rome, we would change the rule for 
lenten abstinence for all good Catholics, 
and thus at a stroke for all imitative 
Episcopalians. We should abolish the old 

tule to distinguish between the food of 
feast days and fast days, and should for- 
bid simply during the whole of Lent (and 
no feast days nor days of dispensation, not 
even on Sunday, allowed) all use of al- 
coholic liquors, whether brewed or distilled, 
and all use of tobacco, whether for smok- 
ing, chewing, snufling, or dipping. Forty 
days of relief from the narcotic bondage 
of these drugs would be of vast advantage 
to the Christians who use them. Lent 
would be a most blessed period of religious 
revival. There would be not a few, that 
are ruining themselves, body and soul, by 
indulgence, who would be saved. Incipient 
vassalage would be broken. Not a few 
would find, after forty days of fasting, that 
they had been in greater danger than they 
suspected ; or that they could save physical, 
mental, or spiritual force by prolonging 
their lent for the rest of their lives. It 
may be that some would be willing, further, 
to contribute for religious purposes per- 
haps a quarter of the money saved by this 
abstinence, and thus double or quadruple 
their benevolence. We call for disciples 
to our new doctrine of Lent. 





THE NEW POPE THUS FAR. 


Tuer new spiritual potentate will sway 
for good or evil the consciences and influ- 
ence the political destinies and social wel- 
fare of more than two hundred millions of 
human beings, including no small number 
of Americans. Whether we Protestants 
do or do not appreve of this enormous 
power, virtually in the hands of one man, 
it does affect us all in every relation of life— 
if not openly and avowedly, at least, secret- 
ly and persistently. Our well-being is so 
intimately associated with that of our Ro- 
man Catholic brethren, the world over, as 

to make it almost of as much moment to us 

48to them to know what sort of pilot their 

Church has chosen and what course he is 

likely to follow. Opinions are unanimous 
48 to the intellectual capacity and acquire- 
ments of Leo XIII, and a favorable inter- 
Pretation in a liberal sense is generally 
made as to his future career. Usually, 
however, the inauguration of any new 
Tuler is a period of optimism, speedily fol- 
lowed by a depressing reaction of corre- 
Sponding exaggeration. No one, as yet, can 
Securely predict how the new Pope will 
guide the bark of St. Peter. Provably he 
does not know himself, as infallible popes, 
like despotic sovereigns, often find that 
circumstances are stronger than even their 
Convictions and wills. 


There are, however, certain indications 
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by which we may conjecture the direction 
in which Leo XIII’s character is likely to 
move him. We will briefly enumerate a 
few that have already appeared, leaving 
our readers to draw their own conclusions; 
merely observing that already in the Vati- 
can opposing intrigues are afoot to push 
him either to continue the Ultramontane 
policy of Pius IX, or one reactionary 
and conciliatory to Italy and Germany and 
satisfactory to Bismarck. His prudence 
and sagacity thus far baffle both, and leave 
him free to adopt an extreme, independent, 
or a middle course, as his own judgment 
may dictate. Whatever decision he comes 
to, it is likely to be firmly pursued, with no 
special tenderness for those it may hurt, as 
was shown in his sharp, soldierlike exter- 
mination of brigandage in the Abruzzi, 
when he was apostolical delegate of that 
region. 
sacked, and women and children ruthlessly 
butchered by the Swiss mercenaries of 
Pius IX, under his eyes, he neither 
uttered a word nor lifted a finger to stop 
their bloody work. After the Italian troops, 
in 1860, occupied Perugia, he remained at 
his post, conforming himself to the new 
order of things and attending strictly to his 
spiritual functions. A priest, having fired 
from a window on the soldiers, as they 
marched in, was condemned to be shot by 
a court-martial. The clergy and many of 
the citizens implored Pecci to intercede, 
that the sentence should not be executed. 
‘«They are the conquerors,” he significant- 
ly replied, ‘‘and it is necessary to submit 
to the will of God.” At the same time, he 
did not sulk and avoid them, as was the 
common priestly fasbion; but maintained 
courteous relations with the Italian ofticials, 
to their common benefit, always showing 
himself to be above any vulgar fanaticism. 

As cardinal, his table and domestic habits 
were of ascetic simplicity, keeping not 
even a cook, and living chiefly on the thin 
Italian soup and /eso, the boiled meat from 
which it was made. Yet he never went 
out except in purple and solemn state, with 
all the insignia of his high oftice—out of 
respect for it and to maintain its full dig- 
nity; refusing to follow the example of 
those prelates who, after the loss of the 
tentporal power, laid aside theTr ecclesias- 
tical garments and state and affected to be 
impoverished, persecuted prisoners, after 
the fashion set by Pius 1X himself. 

As Pope, he conforms to the same ideas, 
and in his walks for exercise in the Vatican 
Garden is preceded and followed by a 
Swiss guard of honor. It is currently be- 
lieved he will come out of the Vatican 
before long, in great state, and the public 
funetions of the Church be exercised, 
within the limit of the law, as before Rome 
became the capital of Italy. The last 
orders reported as given to the Italian 
bishops seem to confirm this belief. But 
this remains to be seen. 

Pius 1X tolerated a host of parasitical 
dependants in the Vatican, who, it seems, 
rewarded his benevolence by intercepting 
such of his correspondence from high and 
low quarters as they were not feed to 
deliver, turning its secrets to their own 
advantage and creating many other scan- 
dals, forming a complete nest of intrigue and 
disorder. As camerlengo, or provisionary 
pope, Cardinal Pecci, before his election, 
turned them all out of the Vatican; and 
with them several eminent, irreproachable, 
but useless persons, like the ex-General 
Kanzler and Cardinal Randi, who also had 
free quarters there, besides those who 
performed the services of his ante-chamber, 
following it up by purging the entire Vat- 
ican of every sinecure office and initiating 
a vast economy in the papal expenses, 
without impairing the real dignity and 
efficiency of the Holy See. 

According to an old usage, the cardinal 
vicar and members of the Duteria, on the 
death of a Pope, had been wont to help 
themselves from the treasury to a sum 
equivalent to a year’s stipend, as a species 
of gratuity. Pecci at once put a stop to 
this practice, by declaring that any sum 
thus taken would be charged against their 
legitimate allowances. It is stated that the 
cardinal vicar himself had already taken 
twenty-five thousand francs, on the prin- 
ciple, doubtless, that ‘‘ charity begins at 
home.” 

Among other projected referms is ‘the 
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Again, in 1859, when Perugia was’ 





dissolution of the expensive noble guard of 
four hundred, and perhaps also the cele- 
brated Swiss mercenaries, against which 
there is considerable popular prejudice, on 
the score of being foreigners. The forty 
thousand stand of arms in the Vatican, in 
the event of a final dissolution of the mil- 
itary force, might then be consigned to the 
Italian Government, and the papal arsenal 
limited to a paper-mill and printing-press. 
As another sign of the times, it is declared 
that the new Pope has received at the Vat- 
ican one of his nephews, in the dress of 
an Italian volunteer, to the great horror 
of those about him in seeing a soldier 
wearing the hated nutional uniform enter 
its precincts. But Leo XIII is fond of his 
family and likes to have them near him. 
The Jesuits are likely to be less esteemed 
than by Pius 1X, if we may believe the 
following anecdote now going the rounds 
of political gossip. When Leo XIII was a 
simple bishop, he said to one of his inti- 
mates: ‘‘The Jesuits are trying to prove 
that the Catholic religion cannot exist with- 
out the temporal power of the Pope. But 
this is a heresy.” A pleasant remark for 
Padre Curci. Leo XIII, referring to his 
economies, observes that it is necessary to 
be frugal, as the Church is now supported 
by the gifts of the poor. Since the day of 
his election he has already received three 
millions of francs, which is a fair begin- 
ning. Already from all parts of Europe 
telegrams announce hosts of pilgrims 
coming to lay their gifts at his 
feet, and to receive his benediction in 
return. We do not know if the women 
pilgrims will consider him as good-looking 
as Pius 1X; but to us he appears a hand- 
somer, if a thinner man, his countenance 
being expressive of greater refinement and 
intellectual capacity, with a very noble, 
elevated forehead, piercing eyes, and well- 
balanced features. There reigns great 
apprehension and uncertainty at the Vat- 
ican, especially among the native partisans 
of the old order of things, who feel any- 
thing but secure. The foreign cardivals, 
on the contrary, warmly approve the re- 
forms already begun and are full of enthu- 
siasm for the Pope. One thing only is 
certain: Leo XLII will not submit to be 
a lay figure in the affairs of the Church, to 
be posed by those around him to their 
individual liking and interests; but will 
show himself a factor of no small vigor 
and intelligence in matters, both temporal 
and spiritual, generally affecting the whole 
world. It is a somewhat significant fact 
that the new King, ‘‘ Umberto,” begins his 
reign with similar practical ideas of econ- 
omy, ordering the sale of the superfluous 
horses of his late father’s stud of 1,800 and 
the suppression of useless appointments. 
—_—_—_—_——SSE— LL —— 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION IN NEW 
HAVEN. 





WE have received a pamphlet setting 
forth the recent action of the New Haven 
School Board in regard to the question of 
Biblereading and religious exercises in 
the public schoo]s of that city. It appears 
that in the early part of last December a 
resolution, to take effect at the opening of 
the January term, was passed by the Board 
declaring that.‘ religious exercises in all 
athe. public schools be discontinued.” 
Against this action twenty-seven memo- 
rials have been addressed to the Board, 
signed by about twenty per cent. of the 
voters of the district. These memorials 
were referred to a committee, from which 
two reports were presented—the mujority 
report recommending the Board to adhere 
to its action and the minority recommend- 
ing that the resolution be rescinded and 
the previous practice resumed. The 
Board adopted the majority report, and 
thus decided not to change the policy 
determined upon in the previous Decem- 
ber. 

The two reports are as wide apart as the 
poles in the fundamental principle from 
which they reason. The minority report in- 
sists that the State of Connecticut isnowand 
always has been “‘ distinctly and specifically 
a Christian commonwealth”; not simply in 
the sense that Christians form the majority 
of religionists in the state, but in the sense 
that she is such ‘‘by the express declara- 


tion of her constitution and her laws,” 
while at the same time ‘‘ universal religious 
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liberty” is secured to all. Christianity, 
according to this theory, is a part of the 
political structure of the state, being in- 
corporated into its organic law; and, 
hence, religious and devotional exercises 
after the Christian model may and should 
be had in all the publicschools. We do not 
believe that the premise is true or that any 
court in Connecticut would so decide, 
though we shall not here pause to discuss 
the question of fact. If the premise were 
true, we should advise the good people of 
Connecticut to lose no time in amending 
their constitution so as to make it untrue, 
and thus put themselves into harmony with 
the general principles upon which the 
American states are organized. 

The public school is supported by taxa- 
tion indiscriminately levied upon the peo- 
ple, without any reference to their relig- 
ious faith or want of such faith; and 
nothing can be more anti-American or es- 
sentially unjust than to compel any portion 
of the people, through a tax-levy, to pay a 
single penny for the propagation of any 
form of religion. Protestants would so 
reason if taxed to support schools in which 
idolatrous or Catholic religious exercises 
were had. They would call it oppression; 
and they would be right. .The principle 
is the same whether the ‘‘exercises” are 
idolatrous or Christian, Catholic or Pro- 
testant. 

The majority report plants itself upon 
the broad proposition that the State of 
Connecticut, as it now is and for years 
has been, is simply a political organization, 
for temporal and secular purposes of com- 
mon interest to all the péople, whether 
they be Christians or not, and in which all 
have common and equal rights, with no 
discrimination among them on account of 
their religious preferences, and no state 
patronage of any religious system. This is 
the premise upon which the New Haven 
Board acted and which both explains and 
justifies the action. The population of New 
Haven is not religiously homogeneous. 
Nearly one-half of it is either non-Pro-_ 
testant or non Christian; and yet this por- 
tion of the population is compelled to con- 
tribute to the support of the public schools 
of that city. The contribution is not that 
of volunteers; but of taxpayers. The 
rule of justice and equity, as among all 
taxpayers, is that the public school, which 
all must support, should be simply a secu- 
lar school, and in this respect like the 
political organization of the state under 
whose authority it exists. The members 
of the board of education and all the 
school-teachers are simply state officers for 
the purpose of popular education; as much 
so as judges of courts are state officers for 
the administration of justice. ‘There is no 
reason why these officers should be the 
administrators of any form of religion in 
the public school that would not equally 
justify a similar administration in the pul- 
pit and on the Sabbath, and thus give us 
church and state without any disguise. 
The principle is the same in both cases, 
and false in both. 

The majority of the Committee put the 
whole matter in the compass of a nutshell 
by saying in regard to the action of the 
Board: “It is simply the declaration that, 
as no religious forms can be observed in 
our state schools without a virtual state 
sanction of the form in use and of the 
purely religious truths therein embodied, 
and as such sanction is beyond the proper 
scope of the state, at least, where, as here, 
there is any considerable body of dissen- 
tients, therefore, it ought not to be at- 
tempted.” When the people shall learn to 
deal with this question simply as citizens, 
faving equal rights, and fully recognize 
this equality in respect to each other, all 
the difficulties about the school question 
will very speedily settle themselves. The 
great trouble with the Catholic is that he 
wants the state to help pay the expenses 
of propagating Catholicism; and there are 
too many Protestants who want the same 
service in behalf of Protestantism. The 
difference between them is not in the prin- 
ciple they avow, but only in its applica- 
tion. The state should reject the principle 
altogether and confine itself simply to its 
temporal and secular functions, leaving 
the administration of religion to the 
church, the family, and the voluntary 





action of individuals. 
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ETERNAL GOODNESS AND END- 
LESS SIN. 

To our argument from analogy that God, 
against all antecedent presumption, having 
for wise purposes, known to himself, al- 
lowed sin to enter the world, he may, for 
aught we can see, allow it, for similar wise 
reasons, to exist forever, we have received 
replies from all the Universalist papers. 
Our position has been that it was not to be 
presumed that God, being holy, would 
allow the sin which he hated to enter the 
world. But he has allowed it, and the 
reason must be that he could not wisely 
help it. He has allowed individuals to con- 
tinue in unrepented sin through all the 
years of their lives, and he could not wisely 
help it. He has allowed sin in every con- 
ceivable form of horror and atrocity to 
continue for thousands of years in a strug- 
gle too often successful against purity and 
goodness, and be cannot wisely help it. 
What he limits but cannot wisely prevent 
for some millenniums he may be unable 
wisely to prevent through all millenniums, 
The presumption is now reversed, and the 
analogy of persistent sin in the present life 
points to persistent and endless sin in the 
next world. 

No stronger reply has come under our 
notice than that addressed to us by the 
Rev. J. Smith Dodge, Jr., of Stamford, 
Conn. After clearly laying down the con- 
ditions under which God creates man— 
namely, of full free will in the act of cre- 
ating each individual seul, and perfect and 
mivute foreknowledge of what its entire 
future character and history will be—our 
correspondent continues: 

‘* Now, in view of these two principles, abso- 
lute freedom of action and perfect foresight, 
how does the Creator escape that universal 
ethical law that every agent is responsible for the 
foreseen consequences of his voluntary acts? In 
the answer to this question Universalists 
find thelr strongest rational proof that 
every existence so caused will result in 
blessing. For they find here the wide differ- 
ence between God’s permission of sin for the 
present and his supposed permission of end- 
less sin. They cin understand that, with clear 
prevision of repentance, redemption, and that 
sturdy virtue of the redeemed which is so 
much better than untried innocence, for every 
soul be might inaugurate a life whose complex 
powers involve the certainty of sin at some 
stage of its career; but they find it absolutely 
inconceivable that the gracious Father whom Dr. 
Porter so wisely describes should, without any 
impelling necessity, originate an existence with 
the clear foresight that it will result in endless 
disaster. When our attention is fully fixed on 
this responsibility of creation, can there be apy 
satisfactory theodicy but Universalism ?” 

We doubt if a stronger reply can be of- 
fered to our argument from the analogy of 
God’s permission of sin here; but it does 
not appear to us to carry the weight which 
we wish it did. 

It is true that “every agent is responsi- 
ble for the foreseen consequences of his 
voluntary acts.” But he is responsible for 
them in the sense of being praiseworthy 
or blameworthy for them in their mass, 
and not in their particulars; in their pre- 
ponderant consequences, and not in their 
individual, subordinate, and antagonizing 
consequences This is too familiar to need 
proof. Every righteous war, where horrid 
butcheries are foreseen and forgotten in 
the grand achieved result, is an example. 
God ordains not so much individuals as a 
system ; asystem in which, against his will, 
in order to secure a sufficient predominant 
good, he was compelled, against his right- 
eous will, to allow some who sin and, for 
aught we now see, sin persistently. We 
admit and we insist that, if the final out- 
come be not a vast predominance of good 
over evil, a theodicy is impossible. God 
cannot otherwise be holy, just, and good. 
He may be holy with some sin allowed for 
awhile. Wecannot tell but that he may be 
holy and allow it forever. 

Our critic looks at actions in the bulk. 
Why not, also, at actors? He sees that 
God is not ‘‘ responsible,” in any evil sense, 
for the partial and subordinate sinfulness 
of an individual, in view of his predomi- 
nant holiness. May it not, then, be that 

God will not be thus responsible for par- 
tial and subordinate sinfulness in a system 
in which holiness shall be predominant? 
Does our correspondent know that God can 
80 create a race as wisely to omit from it all 
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such as under their free will would sin per- 
sistently? It must be remembered that it 
is predominance of character which gives 
its worth or desirableness to any single 
life; and so itis predominance that gives 
character to a system, no matter whether 
that predominance takes the direction of 
length along the stream of time or of 
breadth across the stream of being. A 
spider’s thread continued infinitely fills a 
space infinite beyond comprehension; but 
its infinity is limited, little, and inconsider- 
able within the vast avd unlimited ex- 
panse of space. And sosin in acontracted 
current may continue on forever struggling 
in its little eddies against the eternal flood 
of holiness, which shall move on ail the 
stronger through the ages for the feeble re- 
sistance of evil. For be it remembered 
that we may justly say that God by his 
laws undertook to banish sin completely 
from his universe. He failed. Then he 
was satisfied to have holi-ess predominant 
and sin subordinate. Where and how this 
subordinate sin should show itself--whether 
within a limit of time, or a limit of indi- 
viduals, or both—only Divine Wisdom can 
previse. 





Editorial Dotes, 


THERE is a refreshing toning up of methods 
in dealing with college hazing. Two Dart- 
mouth rowdies have been arrested, and will be 
tried for assault with intentto kill. At Prince- 
ton a lot of Juniors attacked the rooms of the 
theological students, and when pursued turned 
on one of the pursuers and injured him severe- 
ly. Later on the same evening one or two other 
seminary students were murderously attacked 
by college students, Our regret in the case is 
that the “ Seminoles’? were not better pre- 
pared to give the ruffians a taste of muscular 
Christianity. Thanks to the energetic influ- 
ence of Professors Hodge aud Green, warrants 
were taken out immediately for the assailants, 
and several of them were arrested before morna- 
ing. We fear that the effort, which looks like 
a conspiracy against justice, to make the trial 
a farce will succeed. The regular prosecuting 
attorney chose to be absent, leaving the case to 
his assistant, an inexperienced young fellow, 
against whom were pitted, in defense of the 
assailants, several of the most astute lawyers 
in the state, including the acting prosecuting 
attorney’s own father. Then the case was al- 
lowed to be putoff toatime in the spring 
after the semioary term is concluded, and the 
witnesses, Who are mostly Western men, will 
be likely to have ecattered to their homes or 
their work. Whether we are to believe that 
Princeton College desires to put down hazing 
remoreclessly will depend on the attitude of 
the college authorities to this important test 
case. The trial must be hastened on, good 
counsel employed, and the witnesses in some 
way secured to testify to the facts. An ill re- 
sult is likely to bea feeling of hostility be- 
tween the college and the seminary students. 
The former are likely to believe that the pros- 
ecution is embittered by a vindictive spirit, 
and the latter to be tvo ready to regard all col- 
legians as ruflians. If we can have fair execu- 
tion of law, these suspicions of which we hear 
will pass away. 





AT the state election in New Hampshire last 
week there were four gubernatorial tickets in 
in the field, though the real contest was be- 
tween the Democrats and the Republicans, 
The Prohibition and Greenback tickets, put 
together, polled only about two per cent, of the 
vote of the state. The result is that the Re- 
publicaus have carried the state by a somewhat, 
reduced majority, as compared with last year, 
re-electing Governor Prescott, securing major- 
ities in both houses of the legislature, and 
choosing three of the fiv@ councillors.’ The 
Democrats had hoped that the anti-Hayes Re- 
publicans, of the Chandler type, would adopt 
the sulking system in sufficient numbers to give 
them the victory ; but in this they have been 
disappointed. There is unquestionably a di- 
vision of opinion among New Hampshire Re- 
publicans as to the President's policy; yet it 
would be stupid folly to make this fact the oc- 
casion for seeking the defeat of the Republican 
party. Such a defeat means a Democratic vic- 
tory ; and this, in the present attitude of that 
party, bodes no good to the country, Repub. 
licans have no strength to waste in internal 
feuds ; and, unless they mean to hand the Gov- 
ernment over tothe Democrats, they will set 
themselves about healing, rather than widen- 
ing, their own differences. The result in New 
Hampshire at the first state election of the cur- 
rent year is a good beginning. 


WE are quite at a loss to invent any good 
reason why aby member of the Senate should 
be sensitive as to the course pursued by 
Secretary Schurz in regard to the lumber- 





thieves, and especially why he should oppose 
it. The Secretary, strongly believing that 
there were organized companies of men, as 
wellas single individuals, who were doing an 
extended business in cutting and stealing tim- 
ber on the public lands of the United States, 
and then selling it, took the proper steps to 
ascertain, as faras possible, the facts in the 
case, The result was to confirm the truth of 
his impressions, and his purpose and plan have 
been to break up this system of timber-theft. 
He is to be commended for it, and ought to be 
heartily supported in both houses of Congress 
and by every member of these houses. He has 
done no more than an honest and faithful pub- 
lic officer would do if the duty devolved upon 
him. Of course, the lumber-thieves are highly 
indignant ; and we are sorry to observe that 
they have some sympathizers in even the 
Senate of the United States. We confess our 
inability to appreciate the reason for this sym- 
pathy. 


Mr. ABRAM 8. Hewitt, of this city, with the 
exception of Mr, Tilden’s nephew, his next 
man in the last presidential election, has re- 
cently made a speech in Congress on civil 
service reform, and criticised sharply, and in 
some respects justly, the course of President 
Hayes on the subject. All this was very pleas- 
ant to Democratic ears and not particularly 
offensive to some Republicafi ears. What was 
not so pleasant to some Democratic ears was 
the out-and-out admission of Mr. Hewitt that 
the President’s title to his office is ‘beyond the 
reach of any proceeding, political or other- 
wise,” and that, ‘‘if there had been a wroug 
done, it had been done not by the President, 
but by the Electoral Commission.’”? Who, 
then, created this Commission ? The majority 
of its ativocates in both houses of Congress 
were Democrats and the majority of its eppo- 
nents were Republicans. We have no doubt 
that, as things were at the time, it was a wise 
expedient and perhaps it saved the country 
from a civil war. The fact that the Democrats 
were disappointed in the result is no reason 
why they should now denounce the child that 
was 80 largely one of their own creation. Mr. 
Hewitt is sensible in admitting that the Pres- 
ident’s title to his office is beyond all ques- 
tion; and he would be still more sensible iu 
wholly abandoning this silly and causeless 
clamor about the Electoral Commission. As 
a political card it is not worth the breath it 
coste. 


THE following correction is due: 


“To Tne INDEPENDENT: 

‘(In THe INDEPENDENT of Feb, 28th among 
your Editorial Notes I find the following: 

“¢ A Negro in Tennessee has been sentenced 
to state-prison for nineteen years for stealing a 
thousand pounds of bacon, The law tbat 
admits of such asentence for such an offeose 
is a barbarism, and the judye that inflicted it is 
as bad as the law.’ 

You certainly labor under a misapprehension ; 
for, stated thus, sach a thing could not occur 
in our noble state. Larceny is defined to be 
‘the felonious taking and carrying away the 
personal gouds of another,’ and is divided into 
grand and petit. Grand larceny is the taking, 
as above, of persoual goods ‘over the value of 
ten dollars’; petit of not exceeding ten dollars 
(sec. 4,677, T. & 8. Code). The puvisiment for 
these offenses is imprisonment in the peniten- 
tiary for not less thau three years nor more 
than ten for grand larceny, and for petit larceny 
not less than one nor mre than five years (sec. 
4,680, ibid.) The judges of our circuit courts, 
whose duty it is to pass sentence upon convic- 
tions in their several courts, have n> discretion 
whatever ; but are compelled under their official 
oaths to pronounce judgment of law upon the 
finding ofa jury, and ia this kind of cases in 
no event can the punishment exceed ten years’ 
imprisonment in the state-prison, Therefore, I 
think your ‘note’ is unjust in both phases, 
but more particulary do 1 consider your stric- 
ture upon the judge too severe and unjust ; and 
Lhope you will give this a place in your col- 
umns, in the interest of justice to us and our 
state. The judge can say nothing without a 
violation of judicial propriety and decorum. 

; “Cuas. B. STARK, 
“SPRINGFIELD, TENN., March 9th, 1878,” 


WE should not judge those who keep Lent 
so harshly as does Dr. Curry. It is true 
that one peculiar rule of Lent—namely, to eat 
fish and eggs, instead of meat—is childishly 
silly, having no defense in reason or Scripture, 
The right feeling toward such a rule is that of 
contempt, which should not be allowed to ex- 
tend to those who iguorantly follow the rule. 
But the keeping of Lent as a fast is not un- 
reasonable, unless fasts are unreasonable— 
which Dr. Curry would hardly assert, unless 
he is ready to denounce the Methodist Disci- 
pline, which requires every young minister to 
promise to observe regular periods of fasting. 
We suppose that many keep Lent in a way as 
unchristian as that described by Dr. Curry. 
Such merely formal Lenten austerities Episco- 
palians would denounce, and do denounce, as 
severely as does Dr. Curry. But we suppose 
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that there are a great many who keep Lent 
with a considerable degree of Christian spirit, 
who yet indulge in merriment and festivities 
during the previous week, and never suspect 
that there is any incongruity between tbe two. 
There may be, and there may not be. These 
pleasures, which Dr. Curry represents as cul- 
minating with Shrove Tuesday, and from which 
the sudden penitent passes so flippantly into 
the pretended austeritiesof Ash Wednesday, 
may be regarded as completely innocent and 
consistent with piety, just as we all lay aside 
many innocent pleasures and labors of the 
week when Sunday dawns. Lent is to those 
who observe it a sort of long Sunday, iv which 
certain proper pleasures are for the season 
laid aside. This is done for spiritual pur- 
poses, and many a good Churchman or Church- 
woman contributes in the Easter offering the 
money which has been saved for benevolent 
purposes by the abstiuence of forty days. 





Tue Universalist understands us exactly. 
We attack all denominations alike whicb make 
tests of those minor matters of faith on which 
the denominatiom may happen to rest asa di- 
visive body. It says: 

“The logic of THE INDEPENDENT’S criticism 

is (we presume it directly avers as much) that 
there should be nosects. There should be only 
the Christian Church, in which all interpreta- 
tions are equally tolerated; and Biptists, or 
Congregatioualists, or Methodists, as such, 
should have no separate organizations. All 
their several peculia:ities have equal freedom 
within tbe one Christian fold. If this is the 
meaning of THe INDEPENDENT—and avy other 
meaning makes, to our view, nousense—we can 
reply: Universalists are ready. Give us in the 
one organization an equal chance with all 
others, make the doctrine of «)]-conquering 
love as free us its Opposite, and we can see no 
reason for a separate position.” 
No; Universalists are nol ready, any more 
than any other denomination, If they were, 
they would not wait for the * one organiza- 
tion”? They would plant themselves on its 
platform immediately—as we ask every 
denomination to do and as we rejoice to see 
some doing. Pull the fenees down, and there 
will be but one denomination ; and there is no 
other way to get it. But The Universalist 
says its people were driven out from Eyan- 
gelical churches and compelled to set up for 
themselves. Very good ; but is that a reason 
why they should imitate the exclusion, and 
shut these ** Evangelical ’ people out from their 
body? Not atall. They should show them a 
better way; and they need not fear being 
swamped by numbers, We are asked if THE 
INDEPENDENT feels ‘under any obligation to 
take upon its editorial staff a zealous believer 
in Papal infallibility, for the simple reason that 
belief in that doctrine does not prevent a wan 
from being a practical Christian??? Nota bit; 
nor to marry such a one, nor -to employ him 
as a cobbler or atailor, THe INDEPENDENT 
is an institution to do good to everybody, and 
to make a livelihood for afew; but it is not 
Christ’s Church and does not pretend to be, 
We have not taken pains even to see to it that 
everybody in our employ is ‘a practical Cbris- 
tian,” let alone a Protestaut. We do not see 
the beariug of the comparison. 

....» We would call particular attention to our 
report of the virtual conclusion of the trial of 
Professor Robertson Smith, for heresy, before 
the Aberdeen Free Presbytery. Professor 
Smith, by a large majority of votes, is acquitted 
of the charge, notwithstanding that he denies 
the Mosaic origin of a great part of the ordi- 
nances of the Levitical system, and says that 
Deuteronomy is not a historical record, but a 
dramatic work of a much later age than that 
of Moses, and that inspiration is not of such a 
nature as to preclude errors and mistakes on 
the part of the sacred writers, It is evident 
that in Scotland a man may wander very far 
from the Confession, and yet be held a good 
Christian and a good Presbyteridn. Now where 
are those who have been representing the Ed- 
inburgh Presbyterian Council as a bulwark 
against liberalism in the Reformed churches ? 


...“ Do the dogmas of the Tridentine Coun- 
cil, the creed of the Romish Church,’ asks 
The Herald and Presbyter of us, ‘embody 
superficial corruptions only ? Then what would 
radical corruptions be, with Immaculate Con 
ception and Papal Infallibility piled on?” Ino 
orjer to answer the question intelligently, we 
have taken the pains to read the canons and 
decrees of the Council of Trent ; and we would 
reply that, while the corruptions are pretty 
deep, they are comparatively superficial. A 
‘radical corruption” would bea denial that 
we are saved by faith, or that we are saved by 
works, or that Jesus Christ died for us and 
that we are pardoned through his redemption, 
or the assertion that the sacraments can save 
us without repentance, or that prayer can do 
us no good. ‘ 


...eChinamen are starving to death by bun- 
dreds of thousands, and must continue to starve 
for months to come, unless helped by other 
governments. The Chinese Government is nat 





equal to the emergency. Weshould think th# 
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Congress might for once restrain the fondness 
for debate, and, yielding to the impulses 
of humanity, vote to send back the unex- 
pended part of the Indemnity Fund, against 
which there is now no claim, on this errand of 
mercy. The amount is about $250,000, and, if 
promptly returned, it would render a service 
creditable to this country. The sympa'hies 
and help of the world ought to be drawn out 
by the spectacle of starving millions. No 
famine so extensive has ever before been 
known in the history of man. 


....We do not quite understand Zion’s Ad- 
vocate’s method of dealing with our abstract of 
the lecture of Prof. Gould, of Newton Sem- 
inary, on inspiration. It quotes the bulk of it, 
concluding with the statement about the story 
of the Fall of Adam, that “ under the figure of 
the tree whose fruit was eaten contrary to 
command was represented a great spiritual 
fact,” although tbe clothing of it may, per- 
haps, be called ‘‘allegorical.’? Zion's Advocate 
makes no comment on it, except to quote at 
length from Ebrard, who takes the literal 
view. We wish it had more clearly indicated 
whether it means to imply that Prof. Gould’s 
view is inadmissible in the Baptist churches. 


....The Utica Herald says that the town of 
Cherry Valley, in this state, last year deter- 
mined tv repudiate $75,000 of town bonds 
issued in aid of railroad construction ; and that 
the people, having changed their minds, con- 
cluded at a recent meeting to ask the legisl\- 
ture of the state to pass a law making all 
these bonded town debts state debts.. The 
legislature certainly will not accommodate 
them; and we venture to express the hope 
that their disappointment will not lead them 
to lapse into their repudiation purpose. 

-.-..Congressmau Douglas, representing the 
first congressional district of Virginia, is 
reported as coming into the House of Repre- 
sentatives so thoroughly drunk tbat neither 
the Chair nor the Sergeant-at-Arms could keep 
him inorder. He disturbed the proceedings 
by bis violent demonstrations. What will the 
House do about it? Will it allow, without 
rebuke, one of its members to play the game 
of a drunken rowdy in the hall of legislation ? 


....An effort is being made in the legislature 
of this state to effect a compromise on the 
excise question by passing Mr. Langner’s bill, 
which withdraws cilies having forty thousand 
ishabitants and upward frem the operation of 
the excise law of 1857, and in such cities allows 
the license of saloons aud groggeries. The 
cities are just the places where the present 
law is specially needed. No such compro- 
inise should be made. 


--eThe Cincinnati Hnquirer says: ‘The 
present epoch in our currency system is that 
iu which the Government makes half of the 
money and endorses the other half. The next 
currency epoch will be that in which the Gov- 
ernment endorses no money, but makes it all.”’ 
The final epoch will be that in which the 
Government confines itself exclusively to the 
colpage function, and quits the banking busi- 
ness altogether. 


... Congressman Reagan, the former post- 
master-general of the @onfederate States, is 
afflicted with avery short memory, since he 
paid nearly $800,000 of contractors’ claims, 
and when these contractors wanted a second 
payment he had forgotten all about the first 
paymect. His recollection was revived only 
by referring him to evidence furnished by. the 
achives of the rebel Confederacy. 


....Senator Lamar has received a letter 
signed by a large majority of the members of 
the Mississippi Senate, and warmly commend- 
ing him for his honest fidelity to his convictions 
in speaking and voting against the Silver Bill. 
Some of the signers dissent from his vjews, 
yet they admire his manly course. All sensible 
people will agree that the Senator’s honesty is 
worthy of this tribute. 


...-The Supreme Court of Nebraska holds 
that speculating In grain options at Chicago is 
’ simply a species of gambling, and that all 
coutracts in that state founded thereon are 
against good public policy, and, hence, not 
euforceable in its courts. Stock options are 
bad enough, yet grain options are worse, 
since they affect an article of prime necessity 
to the people. 


....-Lord Macaulay, in describing the trou- 
bles of Great Britain in former years with 
respect to currency, remarks: “It may well 
be doubted whether all the misery inflicted on 
the English nation in a quarter of a century 
by bad kings, bad ministers, bad parliaments, 
and bad judges was equal to the misery caused 


in a single year by bad crowns and bad shil- 
lings.” 


....-The betting and horse-racing people are 
making a strong effort to procure a repeal of 
the law, passed by the last legislature of this 
state, forbidding pool-selling on eleetions and 
horse-races, We are glad to observe a counter 
movement among the friends of the law to de- 
feat the effort. They should by petition make 
their yiews known to the legislature. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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-»s»Mr, Bland says that heis ‘in favor of 
paper money to strike down the bondholders” 
—the depositors in savings banks, for example, 
who in the aggregate own more than a hundred 
millions of Government bonds and more than 
athousand millions of other securities. These 
are some of the men and women whom the gal- 
lant Missourian would strike down. 


...-Ten years ago Dr. Gray, chaplain of the 
Senate, prayed, one day, that drunkennesss 
might be banished from high places. That 
day Senator Saulsbury, of Delaware, made a 
motion that prayer be dispensed with ; and the 
day after Senator Sumouer introduced a reso- 
lution that Senator Saulsbury be excluded 
from the Senate for drunkenness. 


.«-, The Religious Herald, of Richmond, Va, 
does not care to give the names of the ‘“ tive 
senators’? who were “ beastly drunk”? during 
a late night session; for it says ‘‘one of them 
will be the next Presideut of thy Uuvited States, 
if he don’t do so any more, we think.”? Are 
two successive Presidents likely to come from 
the same state ? 

«eee Lhe Orange Journal withdraws its harsh 
language calling Dr. Blanchard, of Whea'‘on, 
Ill., a bypocrite, and ‘* prefers to hope that he 
is laboring under some mental hallucination,” 
We had begun to suspect that he had become a 
monoidiot; but the church in Wheaton, which 
has just expelled him, appears to judge him 
less charitably. 

...-Does The Jewish Times really want to 
know who the able and admirable Jewish min- 
ister of this cfty is who has a brother that is a 
convert to Christianity ? Let it ask the minis 
terof Temple Emanuel. By the way, has it 
not a letter of correction to publish about the 
Rev. B. Pick, of Rochester ? 


....The Chicago Tribune publishes—so The 
N. W. Christian Advocate and The Advance de- 
clare—assignation advertisements, and is not a 
fit paperto be received into respectable houses. 
If that paper offends as grossly as 7'he Herald 
of this city, the warning is none too sharp. 


.»seGeneral Ewing wants the Constitution 
amended so that Congress shall be required to 
issue legal-tender notes every year at a rate 
proportionate to the increase of population. 
There is nothing iu the way of growth equal to 
that of these progressive financiers. 


... Representatives Tucker and Burchard, to 
whom the matter was referred, have finished 
their draft of the Income-Tax Bill, exempting 
from tax all incomes below $2,000. Itis to 
be hoped that Congress will not inflict this 
nuisance upon the couutry. 


',..»President Porter says of the imagery of 
Scripture applied to future punishment—fire, 
tempest, darkness, chains, weeping, wailing, 
etc.—that ‘it is not the eternity, but the sever- 
ity of punishment which these images illustrate 
and enforce.”’ 


...eThe South Carolina legislature has 
passed a billto punish burglary by hanging. 
That means hang a black burglar and send a 
white one to prison. Anything to get rid of 
the blacks. 


...- Senator Hill, who spoke against the Sil- 
ver Billand then voted for it, shares the fate 
of those who attempt to make ‘‘a straddle.”’ 
He has really pleased nobody, not excepting 
himeelf. 

-»+eThe Petersburg (Va.) ladex-Appeal re- 
minds Sunset Cox that being ‘“smart’’ only in 
silly insults is not a grAt achievement any- 
where, especdéally in the Congress of the United 
States. 

....The receipts from liquor licenses io Con- 
necticut last year amounted to $189,768. Rum- 
drinking appears not to be obsolete in the land 
of steady habits. 


..¢.The Springtield (Mass.) Union says that 
the Moody and Sankey meetings in that city 
are having tne effect of thinning out the 
attendance upon theatrical entertainments. 


....'' lo God we trust’ is the motto which 
is stamped upon the ninety-cent dollar. The 
Christian’s God, and even the iufidel’s God, 
is opposed to all kiuds of fraud. 


.... We said that with the new Pope we were 
likely to have a new departure in Catholicism, 
The indications now confirm our prophecy. 


....The Detroit Fost characterizes Congress- 
man Kelley as the Bombastes of Inflation. 
The title fits the man. 





Hublisher’s Department, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
ruth add certainly —_— in every case. 
No remedy known Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





Dr. Price’s Flavoring Extracts are, 
without doubt, the finest manufactured in 
the world. 





BALDWIN THE CLOTHIER thinks that 
above Fourteenth Street is too far up for 
Broadway retail trade. We are of opinion 
that his Tenth Street and Broadway 
branch store— where he will open in April— 
is located just about right. 





SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS. 


Tue firm of R. & J. Beck are well 
known in Europe and America as manu- 
facturers of microscopes, microscopic ap- 
paratus, and other scientific instruments, 
The principal establishment is in London, 
England; but the American branch is lo- 
cated at 921 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
the manager being Mr. W.H. Walmsley. 
Microscopes costing from five dollars up to 
one thousand are sold, and the sale, it is 
well to notice, is increasing, for this instru- 
mentis now considered almost an absolute 
necessity to the student. It is the earnest 
purpose of R. & J. Beck to construct a 
sound, economic microscope, adapted to the 
The 
stydes of microscopes are so many that 
even an enumeration of them would take 


special requirements of students. 


up considerable space. <A large variety 
of lenses, achromutic object-glasses for 
spy-glusses and telescopes, reading and 
picture glass are also in stock, and are 
sold at very reasonable prices. Astronom- 
ical telescopes, from the moderate sizes up 
to the most expensive and powerful, are 
described most minutely in the illustrated 
catalogue, which should be sent for by 
those interested in these subjects. Opera, 
field, and marine glasses, and even eye- 
glasses and spectacles, in all styles and 
sizes, are likewise seen at the Philadelphia 
branch, All of these goods are of the 
best construction and satisfaction is guar- 
teed to purchasers, 





A WONDERFUL MUSICAL INVEN- 
TION. 


AN invention has recently been perfected 
and patented in Boston, Muss., which cer- 





tainly deserves tLe notice it is getting from 
We refer 
to ‘‘ Mason’s Charts,” so called; and our 


the foreign and American press. 


readers will perceive an advertisement of 
them in another part of this paper. 

It is as simple as u child’s story-book. In 
fact, a child ten years old could understand 
them, 80 extremely simple and practical 


are they. They have been called by one of 
our most popular musicians the greatest 
musical invention of any age, and they are 
highly endorsed and recommended by the 
highest musical authority in this country 
and abroad. They will save the many 
dollars expended for music lessons, and 
every owner of a piano or organ should 
purchase one. ‘They are sold by the Turner 
Manufacturing Company, 26 Central St., 
Boston, Mass., who are the sole agents for 
the world, 





HATS. 





THE new Spring style of hats may now 
be seen at the well-known hat establish- 
ment of BurKE, 214 Broadway, this city. 
All kinds of hats and caps, including the 
latest styles, are on exhibition. The gen- 
tlemen’s dress hats are now ready, and 
comprise all that could be asked for, either 
in style or texture. Choice silk bats sell 
as low as five dollars. All goods in store 
are reasonable in price and excellent in 
quality, and satisfaction is guaranteed to 
all purchasers. 

nc 

THE Chautauqua Assembly Herald will be 
issued hereafter, commencing with the 
Juve number in April, as a monthly during 
the year and as a daily during the educa- 
tional meetings held at Chautauqua Lake, 
New York, in August, under the manage- 
ment of Rev. T. L Flood, A. M, editor, 
assisted by Rev. J. H. Vincent, D. D., Rev. 
B. T. Vincent, Rev. H. W. Warren, D. D., 
and others. Subscription price for monthly 
and daily, one year, $1.60. Address M. 
Batty, Business Manager, Jamestown, N.Y, 
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BUSINESS REVIVING. 


WHENEVER there is a revival of business. 
in any direction, the advertising columns of 
THE INDEPENDENT are sure to show it 
plainly. We ask our readers to look over 
this paper, and notice carefully the new 
business announcements, which, in the 
aggregate, fill over thirty-three columns, 
and all from first-class advertisers. Mer- 
chandise of every description is cheap, 
dry goods never were as low as now, other 
goods are down, bank stocks and Govern- 


ment securities are down, breadstuffs are 
low, money is abundant, and all signs in- 
dicate a more healthy state of things. It is 
time to Jay aside fear and lay in pluck, to 
go to work in earnest, to be cheerful, and 
have faith in the stability of the country, 
in its financial strength, and in the steady 
approach of the ‘‘ good old times” which 
financial seers, and business prophets, and 
all the people have been looking for. 





SEEDSMEN. 


Tne trade has opened earlier this year, in 
consequence of the warm days that have 
come upon us so suddenly, and the seeds- 
men are already forwarding supplies by 
river navigation to farmers for immediate 
planting. 

MESSRS. PRICE & KNICKERBOCKER, 
successors to the old house of V. P. Douw 
& Co., Albany, N. Y., are having a large 
demand for their new Muskmelon seed, 
which they have been multiplying for the 
last five years. It was introduced only last 
season, and produces the finest flavored 
fruit that bas been offered in the market 
fora long time. Last year it commanded a 
higher price per barrel than other kinds of 
Muskmelons, though costing uo more in 
the seed. Besides this specialty, they bave 
a very tine stock of flower, farm, and gar- 
den seeds, which buyers can rely on as pro- 
ductive in every case where they are prop- 
erly treated. The firm have published a 
very elaborately illustrated catalogue for 
1878, which will give farmers and others a 
vast amount of valuable information re- 
garding the culture of seeds, ‘This will be 
forwarded, free, to any address, on appli- 
cation. 

MESSRS, VANDERBILT BROTHERS, 

23 Fulton 8t., New York, have sent us their 
Spring Catalogue, containing a full price- 
,list of their stock now on exhibition and 
sale, embracing every variety of vegeta- 
ble and flower seed, grass seed, also 
flowering Plants, bulbs, fruit-trees, farming 
tools, and agricultural and horticultural im- 
plements (illustrated), etc. This firm have 
also on sale superphosphate, land-plaster, 
Peruvian Guano, and all other standard 
fertilizers, and also a choice variety of the 
most popular implements of husbandry 
wanted on every well-conducted farm or 
country-seat. These catalogues should be 
in the hands of every farmer, as they con- 
tain much valuable information, They 
can be had free on personal application, 
or on application by letter or postal-card. 


FERRIS, MINARD & CO. 


This concern are the well-known florists 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and have within 
a few years entered extensively into the 
growing of seeds. They make a speciality 
of supplying vegetable seeds to farmers, 
market-gardeners, etc., on the most favor- 
able terms; and, as they give their personal 
attention to the development of their stock, 
every effort will be made by them to offer 
only such seeds as will give perfect satis- 
faction. Their card will be found in our 
Farm and Garden Department, 


FRANK 8, PLATT, 


The illustrated catalogue of the well- 
known seedsman, Frank 8. Platt, of New 
Haven, Conn., contains much information 
which will surely interest farmers and all 
who live in the country. A long list of 
garden, field, and flower seeds are given, 
with prices, varieties, and all that one cares 
to know. <A specialty is made of the new 
white egg turnip seed, which will surely 
be largely introduced this season. 
specialty is the white prolifie field corn. 
The extent of Mr. Platt’s business may be 
judged from the fact that he has 250 acres 





of seed-farms under his control. 
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A THRIVING TOWN. 


On the New York Central Railroad, one 
hundred miles west of Albany (in Herkimer 
County), lies the thriving town of Ilion, 
well known the country over as the seat of 
the great Remington Works. Though the 
town numbers four or five thousand in- 
habitants, it is devoted almost exclusively 
to manufacturing the Remington goods. 
Large factories are to be seen erected for 
the production of agricultural implements, 
rifles, sewing machines, and type-writers. 
These goods are sold in every section of 
the country, and there is scarcely a farming 
district or smail village in the United States 
where some machine manufactured by the 
Remingtons is not to be found. In the 
agricultural establishment it is surprising 
to see in course of construction the large 
qsantities of cast-steel forks, hoes, and 
rakes, solid cast-steel shovels, cultivator 
teeth, points, sweeps, scrapers and blades, 
and also steel and ‘‘carbon” plows in 
great variety. A specialty is made of 
cast plows, Southern. Some excellent 
cast-stee] garden-rakes and hoes, superior 
in quality, are also noticed. You like- 
wise observe the celebrated Crawford’s 
Improved Reaper and Mower—machines 
that are very generally introduced and are 
liked very much by farmers. The “ Ilion” 
Wheel Horse Rake, too, is manufactured 
here, and is acknowledged to do effective 
work. The breech-londing military rifle, 
which has given the firm a world-wide 
reputation, is manufactured in large build- 
ings in another part of the town and still 
merts with an immense sale. Hundreds of 
theusands of these rifles have already been 
produced. The military of the State of 
New York has taken the Remington rifle 
as its standard. Spain, Mexico, Cuba, and 
many of the South American states are 
now equipped with the Remington rifle. 
The Remipgton sewing machines are 
also manufactured at Ilion, and are well 
known in almost every village in the land. 
The type-writer, though a new machine, 
is being largely used in mercantile com- 
munities. It is an instrument intended to 
supersede the use of the pen. The writing is 
done by touching keys, which are com- 
pactly arranged in four rows, of eleven 
each, and may be operated by any finger of 
either hand. On each key is plainly printed 
the letter or character it represents. By 
depressing any key, the corresponding let- 
tr is printed onthe paper. Rapidity of 
writing is the result, and the machine is, 
therefore, pronounced to be a most wonder- 
ful invention. 
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EVANS, PEAKE & 60. 





A proor of the revival of business is a 
visit tothe well-known mercantile estab- 
lishment of Evans, Peake & Co., importers 
and jobbers of dry goods. Their large 
store is situated at Nos. 380 and 382 Broad- 
way, this city, and from morning till night 
is filled with customers. Men from in 
town and out of town, from the North, 
South, East, and West, buy largely of this 
firm. The business of the house, there- 
fore, is large and steadily growing An in- 
spection of the different departments is time 
well spent. The domestics, prints, and 
notions have each their separate depart- 
ments. So also the flannels, shawls, white 
goods, dress goods, hosiery, woolens, and 
other heavy staple fabrics. A fine display 
of cloaks and suits is seen. In all particu- 
lars Evans, Peake & Co. are dstermined to 
please their customers. 





A LIVE PAPER. 





THE Appeal, the official medium of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, is one of our 
most acceptable visitors. It is an earnest, 
sprightly journal, full of news relative to 
the growth and movements of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church. Its editorials 
are marked with ability and its columns 


Spring StyLeEs GENTLEMEN’s DRESS 
Hats ready. Style and texture unsur- 
ewe Fine Silk Hat, $5. Burke, 214 
roadway. 


Dr Price’s Cream Baking Powder is 
strong, pure, wholesome, and never sold in 
k. 
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DOCTOR SAID SHE COULD NOT LIVE. 


For & year and a half mv wife’s health 
had been on the decline. Doctor said I 
must soon prepare to bury my wife, as 
consumption would soon claim her as its 
victim. But added : Try E. K. Thompson’s 
Barosma. I did so, and you cannot im- 
agine my thankfulness when | tell you that 
two bottles of Barosma wrought a com- 
plete cure. My wife is not only the pic- 
ture of health and beauty, but is the 
mother of a darling, healthy child. 

C. W. Wuire, Grand Valley, Pa. 

Last spring I was attacked with head- 
ache and bilious stupor—out of sorts gener- 
ally. I procured one bottle of Barosma 
and Dandelion and Mandrake Pills, taking 
both as directed, and in a few days I was 
altogether a changed man and feeling per- 


fectly well. 
M. E. MarHews. 
Prepared by E. K. Thompson, Titusville, 
Pa., and sold by dealers in medicines. 
John H. Francis, Wholesale Agent, 76 
William St., N. Y. 








A WORD TO CLERGYMEN * 
FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N H. 
Downs’ Exrxrk has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This E.ixir 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
~ by actual service, until it has become 
ouseho!d friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 
Henry, JOHNSON & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 





POVERTY AND SUFFERING. 


“iw. As dragged down with debt, poverty, 
and suffering for years, caused ‘by a sick 
family and large bills for doctoring, which 
did them no good. I was completely dis- 
couraged, until one year ago, by the advice 
of my pastor, I procured Hop Bitters and 
commenced their use, and in one month 
we were all well and none of us have seen 
a sick day since. And I want to say to all 
poor men: You can keep your families well 
a year with Hop Bitters for less than one 
doctor's visit will cost. I know it. 

A WorkKINGMAN, 





Buarr’s PrLie.—English Remedy for 
Gout and Rheumatism. Box 34 Pills $1.25 
by mail. H. Puanren & Son, 224 Wil- 
liam Street, N. Y. Svld by Driuggists. 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


We desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 














BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 
11 the world. The inventor has used this splendid 
lair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and no 
injury to his h nly tru: d 
rfect Dye. seavenicee, reliable, instantaneous. No 





3 a. 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and Deoperly applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wi, "waders: No. 16 street, N 
Y. Sold by all drug 


BALD HEADS 


san be covered with © meee exactly fitted to the Bala 
rfect ith work so at eg wd con- 

rived as $0 appear each hair Jost fesuing from the 
ing exactly of the same shade and 





a Factory. No. 16 Bond st.. New York. 


“$7, 300 


IN GREENBACKS 








FIFTEENTH 


ANNUAL GIFT DISTRIBUTION 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE 


DETROIT COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISER 


POSITIVELY TAKES PLACE 
MAY 15th. 


Subscription Price $2 per Year. 


Send for Otveiitn 


and Sample Paper. 
t@” AGENTS WANTED. at 


WM. H. BURKE, PUBLISHER, 
Detroit, Michigan. 














- AGRICULTURAL. 
Now is the time to make up your orde: for 
the STOCKBRIDGE MANURES for 


all crops, and to 


TOP 
DRESS 


your Winter Grain, Grass Lands, and Pastures. The 
Stockbridge, applied as a to ressing during this 
month and a part of next, on Winter Grain, will give 
most excellent results. Grain which has suffered 
from the oven winter will also be greatly benefited. 
For Grass the Stockbridge has given universal sat- 
istaction, producing from two to three tons to the 
acre, Remember it is free from weed-sec ds, qnd 
you can haul at one two-horse load enough to go 
over six or seven acres, It may be applied from 
now til early May; but those who used it early last 
acason were cna led to cut a heavy crop in early 
June, and also obtained a good second crop before 
the Auguat drought set in, 


¢@* Send for Pamphlet, mailed free. 


W. H. BOWKER & C0., 
48 Chatham Street, Boston, 
3 Park Place, NEW vV YORK. 


SEEDS: SEEDS. 


Garden, Field, and Flower SEEDS. The choicest 
varieties, fresh and reliable. 


FERTILIZERS. 


Peruvian Guano, Bone Dust, arrentes pure, and 
all other approved FERTLLIZE 


FARM AND GARDEN MPL EMENTS 
AND TOOLS 
of every variety. 
PLANTS. 
Flower and Vegetable PLANTS, TREES, ROOTS, 


etc. Ail for sale at low prices. 
GB Send for Catalogue. 


VANDERBILT BROTHERS, 
23 Fulton Street, New York. 














are filled with the most excellent reading. 
The Appeal is one of our choice family re- 
ligious papers, while its corps of editors, 
including all the bishops of the Church, 
renders it indispensable to any desiring to 
be informed upon the principles of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church. It is pub- 
lished bi-weekly, by Edward P. Brooks & 
Co., Chicago, Ill., at a subscription price 
of $1.50 per year. 


ticulars to 





so manat urers of the celebrated 
etc. is ight and Left-Hand Steel and Grey Iron 


PATENTED CARBON PLOW. 


RIGHT AND LEFT-HAND. 





The Carbon Metal is a practical mixture of refined steel, wrought iron, and other metals, cast in form. 
Harder than steel or any surface-chilled iron. Combining great ttrength, great weer,and durability. = 
+ to fine polish and guaranteed to scour in any soil. Costs less than steel. Warranted to do good w 
manyiland. Seeone! Try one! Buy one! If there are none forsaiei your locality, send for full P pain 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CU., 


Manufacturers of Agricultural Implements, Ilion, N. Y., 


THE HARDEST 
KNOWN 
SUBSTANCE 
THAT WILL 
SCOUR 
IN ANY SOIL, 


or 57 Reade &t., New York. 
pretom PATENT STEEL SHOVELS, SCOOPS, SPADES, 


THE 


Inter Ocean, 


OF CHICAGO, 
18 ONE OF THE 


MOST POPULAR PAPERS 


Published in the United States. 


ITS MERITS ASA 


Family, Literary, 


AND 


Political Journal 


are well pate pnd  Seknowiotted, all ou ase 
the coun 


nd pa 
and CAKE UL, 4401 Nh + dk Saaewa toa 
ERN PUBLIUATION, 


The Datrry INTER OCEAN is 10 fer year, post- 
age paid 

The Semi-WEEKY INTER OCEAN is $3.30 per 
year, postage paid. 

The WEEKLY INTER OCEAN ‘s $1.65 per year, 
postage paid. 


The Mauager of THE INTER OCEAN 
makes the foilowing Special Offers for Sub- 
scribers to THE polls EEKLY INTER OCEAN: 


TWO DOLLARS. 


Fer NV’ he willsend THE WEEK ate INTER 
gatage, paid, one year Ne 
oon AND OUT, an IMustrated’ Monthly, 
or one year, postage paid. 


TWELVE DOLLARS. 


¥ R $12.00 he veil send 
Tak REK CO te of THE WEEKLY 
§ OCEAN postage pa paid 7% ear; 
3 OS uPY of AND T, este 
age d, one yee a 
WEBSTKRN UN Rie Rh PICTO- 
RIAL DICTION AY: ihe retail price or 
this wreat Dic tionary is #12.00. 
THE PAPERS may all be sent to one ade 
p ww oe td to different addresses, as may be 
esired, . 





Eleven Dollars and Forty- 
five Cents. 


OR $s bk 45 he willeend 
SHE —~ edad INTER OCEAN, postuge 
paid, on 

IN-D i AND OUT, postage paid, one 
yearj;a 


AN ELGIN WATCH, either busting-c ased 
or a wa, as may be preferre 

his is mate especially ‘tor THE 
ATKR OCKAN bythe Elgin National Watch 
Jompany, Who warrant the cases to be silver 
and the watches to be — — 


TWENTY-TWO DOLLARS. 


Any one sending THE INTER OCEAN 


A CLUB O#¥ TWELVE P+} BSCRIBERS to 
t Vie RK LY INTER OCKA®’, and 
pe Fe DOLI LARS AT THE SAME 


SabeTecee PICTORIAL, 


at) 
cfc 
’ HK, except that the 


v pa r the expressage Baus. 
The pecan pr Hee of this great yo is 


AMPLE COPY OF THE INTER 
tN ae AND OUT. Samples 


K. 
© 8 iption price of THE WEEKLY 
INTeCK OCEAN is only $1 
ddress THE INTER OCEAN, 
es Ch cugo, Ih, 
THE 


BI-WEEKLY APPEAL. 


The medium of the 


REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Edited and contributed to by the Bishops and Prom- 
inent Writers of the Church in 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


Corftains a full record of the present progress of 
the Church. Statemerts of the principles of the 
Church. Family reading. Sunday-school and Chil- 
dren’s Departments. 


An Excellent Family Religious Paper. 


Indispe snsable to those desiring to be lvuformed 
relative to the growth and principles of the 


REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Price, $1.50 per year, postpaid. 
EDWARD P. BROOKS & CO., Publishers, 
Chicago, Ill. 








BISHOP MARVIN’S 


LECTURES ON 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION 


AND OTHER 


ERRORS OF THE PAPACY. 


Crewn 8vo, 54 pages. Elegantly bound in Cloth and 
Gilt. Price, $2.00. 


Liberal discount to the trade. Send orders to 
THE ADVOCATE PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
LOGAN D. DAMERON, Agent, St. Louis. 








AS IT Is. 


an elegant pew book 
st ques- 
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= THOUSANDS = 


ARE CALLING FOR 


WORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 


Tuer demand for this magnificent Pre- 
mium continues unabated. Orders are 
pouring in upon us rapidly from every sec- 
tion of the country 

For the special information of every 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it is also the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 

Still further, Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is now regarded by many of the 
most distinguished scholars, presidents 
and professors of colleges, universities, 
and other educational institutions, edi- 
tors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest liter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English Janguage—here or in Europe. 
Itis growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been so largeas now. Other diction- 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 
such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 

Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years’ 
subscription, strictly in advance. 

The Pictionary will be delivered at our 

office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 
. The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a beok for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordimary trash called books. Every family, 
every office, and every student should have 
this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either. 

The following extracts from a very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 
we jhave j:not room to print thousands, in 
“ead ofjhundreds, of these letters. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


eee ee ee ————————————————————— es 


New BeEprorD, Mass., March 4th, 1878. 
If whatone gives away is what he saves, sure- 
ly THE INDEPENDENT must have a rich store 
of treasure laid by; for during the time I have 
been a subscriber, some ten years, [ have teen 
the grateful recipient of several very valuable 
and pleasing gifts. And now, to crown the 
whole, comes the “ Dictionary.”” Ihave always 
considered Webster as undisputable authority ; 
but, after a careful comparison of the two 
autbors with several leading journals and 
standard works, I am compelled to own my 
opinion somewhat shaken, and I presume [ 

shall transfer my allegiance to Worcester. 
B. W. WINSLOW. 


York, Pa., Mareb 5th, 1878. 

I received this morning a copy of Worcester’s 
Dictionary, published by J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., of Philadelphia—the premium you 80 lib- 
erally offer for three new subscribers. It is, 
indeed, a very handsome premium, and must 
add greatly to the enviable reputation of that 
great publishing house, Lippincott & Co. You 
have been giving, for the past ten or twelve 
years that | have been a subscriber to your 
paper, such liberal premiums that | have ec- 
joyed your paper, if not entirely gra‘uitously, 
at amere nomival price; which makes me great- 
ly your debtor. H. 8. MYERS. 


DaLton, Mass., March 2d, 1876. 
Received my Dictionary all right last night, 
and am greatly pleased with it, asI expected 
to be, having several of your premiums and 
always finding them of «a pleasing kind, and, 
like all good things, ‘‘ growing better and bet- 
ter.” I have long wanted a dictionary, but 
saw no Way of getting it. Am beginning to think 
all things are possible to the subscribers of 
THE INDEPENDENT, which, by the way, has 
visited me every week for twenty-three years, 
and I hope it willevery week of my life 
L. M. GOODNOW. 


BUCHTEL COLLEGE, AKRON, O., { 
March 3d, 1878. 


I received, in good order, your handsome 
present, Worcester’s Unabridged Pictorial 
Dictionary, and tender you many thanks for 
thesame. In regard to style and binding, it is 
much better than I expected it would be. I 
can well commend the use of both THE INDE- 
PENDENT and Dictionary to every college 
student, because one of them costs nothing, and 
the amount of valuable information they contain 
is unlimited. LOUIS B. BUCKINGHAM. 


Saugertigs, N. Y., March 11th, 1878. 
We are in receipt of Worcester’s Unabridged, 
which we obtained for the use of our school. 
We are all, both teachers and scholars, pleased 
with the book. While we accept Worcester as 
the highest authority in spelling and pronun- 
ciation, we find it very convenient to have (as 
we do inthis work) the preferences of other 
principal authors on all words upon which au- 

thors differ. ALBERT B. WIGGIN, 
Prin, of Saugerties Institute. 





CLEVELAND, O., March 5th, 1878. 
The “ Worcester Unabridged”? bas come to 
hand. It is an excellent edition, strongly 
bound in leather, printed in clear, plain type, 
and altogether very handsomely gotten up. 
No library is complete without such a Diction- 
ary, and I have no doubt your presentation of 
it as a premium must very largely augment 

your subscription list. DAN. P. EELLS. 


Lusec, Mating, March 2d, 1873, 
The Dictionary came to hand lust week, jn 
good condition, and I am well pleased with it, 
It surpasses my most sanguine expectations, 
As to Tne INDEPENDENT, I bave taken it for 
four years and consider it « part of my house. 
hold. It isthe cheapest and best weekly in the 
country and no man of intelligence can afford 
to be Without it. Many thanks for the Diction- 

ary. M. M. FOSTER, P. M. 


GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. } 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5tb, 1878. { 


We duly received, in good order, the Worces- 
ter’s Unabridged Dictiouary, and are in the 
weekly enjoyment of Tae INDEPENDENT. I 
think hospitals generally would do well to avail 
themselves of your generous offer. 

W. W. GODDING, Superintendent. 


ALBION, W1s., March 6th, 1878. 
In behalf of the *‘ Badger Society’’ I thank 
you for the Worcester’s Dictionary, received 
by me. It is a valuable book, and, with THe 
INDEPENDENT, is just what we, as a literary 


society, wished for. 
W. J. DUNAVAN, Librarian. 


Mt. VERNON, IND., March 7th, 1878. 

{ am just in receipt of the Dictionary, in good 
order. Forthis valuable gift plea:e accept my 
thanks. I am willing to acknowledge it as a 
present, for I consider the paper well worth 
the money sent. CHAS. F. LEONARD. 

SENATE CHAMBER, } 
ALBany, N. Y., March 4th, 1878. 

The Dictionary given by you asa premium 
for three years’ subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT was received in perfect: order. 

F. W. DICKINSON. 


in your enteprise. 





New Panis, Pa., Mareh 5th, 1878. 

I received the great Dictionary which you 
sent me for raising aclubof three new sub- 
scribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the Ist inst. 
Lam delighted with it. Find it all I could de- 
sire. I wanted this volume for several years ; 
but did not feel able to purchase it. Through 
your liberality, [now possessit. My friends, 
when I tell them how I got it, ask: “How can 
they afford it?’ ltellthem that did not con- 
cernme, When I saw the offer, I knew the 
men who made it would do as they said, 
and now I have the proof. Iam very thankful 
for the valuable present and wish you success 
D. M. WONDERS. 


CrystaL Lake, McHenry Co., ILL., } 
March 5th, 1878. J 


The Dictionary ordered by the writer to be 
sent to Mrs. P. B. Bradley, Chicago, she in- 
forms me, was received promptly and in good 
order. It gives complete satisfaction and is 
very highly prized by her. Having been a con- 
stant reader of THE INDEPENDENT for nearly 
thirty years, thought I could present no better 
gift (for the mouey invested) to my daughter 
than Tuk [NDEPENDENT, with the extraordi- 
nary premium that you so generously grant to 
your sub<cribers, Hoping that your excellent 
paper may continue at least another thirty 
years, freighted, as heretofore, with its rich 
treasures, [ remain, etc., ° 

BENJAMIN CARPENTER. 


FalRvIEwW P.-O., ToDD AND CHRISTIAN} 
Countiks, Ky., March 7th, 1878. { 
Dear Sir :—The Dictionary came to hand in 
good order. I[ was much gratified to find that 
it was a first-class work, and not the cheap, 
catch-penny book I expected to get; for 1 
could not see how you could afford to give a 
first-class work away for so few subscribers, 
and them at so small a price. Ina word 1 am 
pleased with it. It gives me pleasure to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of it, for it is a gift 
wortby of a Rothschild. W.B. BREWER. 


CYNTHIANA, Posgy Co., InD., March 5th, 1878, 
The Dictionaries came to hand in good con- 
dition and gave the very best satisfaction. I 
have long regarded Tuk INDEPENDENT as an 
indispensable necessity; but the late supple- 
ment of i854 pages of words, with their mean- 
jugs, for only three years’ subscription, is far be- 
youd avy reasonable expectation and surpasses 
anything we have seen for a newrpaper pre- 
mium. REV. LEVIN WILSON. 


Banaor, ME., March 7th, 1878. 

Your Dictionary received this morning and in 
good order. I do not know what to say for 
80 rich and magnificent a premium. Am com- 
pletely amazed. And, wishing you ‘‘un grand 
succes” for your liberal offer, please accept my 
most sincere thanks. I am, dear INDEPEND- 
ENT, very gratefully yours, ; 
C, FLAMANT, 
Prof. of French Language and Literature. 





BrnauamTon, N. Y., March 8th, 1878. 
The Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto Picto- 
rial Dictionary you sent me is received. Iam 
more than pleased with it. The paper and 
privt is excellent; much better than Web- 
ster’s, The binding is good, and, on the whole, 
I think I prefer it to Webster's ; yet b have pot 

had time to compare them much. 
L. C. PHILLIPS. 


Erie, Pa , March 5th, 1878. 
The Dictionary in good condition was re- 
ceived yesterday. Iam wholly satisfied with 
it, as I have always been with THe INDEPEND- 
ENT. Many thanks for your generous gift, for 
such itis. I wish for the paper what it cer- 
tainly deserves—continued prosperity. 
MRS. E. A. ANDERSON. 


Musquoposoit, Nova Sootta, March 5th, 1878, 
We have just received your invaluable pre- 
mium, and are agreeably disappointed in its 
entire get-up. We take some eight papers and 
magazines, but your present far tran: cends all 
others in great value. Accept our cordial 
thanks. W. C. ARCHIBALD. 


ELDERTON, Pa., March 5th, 1878. 

I hereby acknowledge the reception of your 
‘Premium Dictionary.’? It came to hand in 
good condition. It is un excellent copy, ex- 
ceeding my expectations. Many thanks for so 
useful a gift. I am also very much pleated 
with your paper. M. H. DIEFENDERFER. 


MoBILE, ALA., March 6th, 1878. 

I should have acknowledged the receipt of 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary before this. 
It is certainly a very valuable premium. Iam 
much pleased with the Dictionary, and also with 
Tue INDEPENDENT. Please accept thanks for 
your great kindness. Z. A. OWENS. 


RoraLTon, O., March 7th, 1878. 
Dear Sir :—I am in receipt of your Dictionary 
present. No better investment for the same 
nioney could have been made. No more hard 
times can be the cry when so much can be had 
for so little (the press of the day and the key 
to understanding). HENRY COLE. 
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What Our Exchanges Say. 


[From the Methodist Recorder. | 


Among all our religious exchanges, we turn 
to no one with greater interest, one week after 
another, than the New York INDEPENDENT. It 
is more of a magazine than a newspaper; and 
yet it has the latest intelligence from all 
branches of the Church and from all parts of 
the world. Its editorial staff is unequaled in 
experience, numbers, and ability ; its contribu- 
tors are of the highest literary chsracter ; its 
subjects cover the whole range of popular dis- 
cussion, at home and abroad; its poetry is 
poetry; its book reviews are discriminating, 
fearless, and satisfactory; its market and busi- 
ness columns are fresh and compact; its for- 
eign correspondence aud Letters from Wash- 
ington are of special value, because specially 
prepared, and, like all Tue INDEPENDENT’s 
other original articles, generously paid fer by 
its enterprising proprietor. THe INDEPENDENT 
is a costly paper, for it costs its editors labor 
and its publisher money; but the people may 
obtain it at a low rate, and agents be paid in 
dictionaries for their services. 





[From the Boston Transcript.) 

Tae INDEPENDENT needs no praise at our 
hands. It has stood for years at the head of 
the religious press of the country in circula- 
tion, in influence, and in the character and 
reputation of those who contribute to its 
pages. Although primarily a religious weekly, 
it devotes much space and thought to ques- 
tions, which do not belong under that head, 
and treats them fairly, ably, and independent- 
ly. Itis convenient in form and make-up, is 
handsomely printed, and is in every way a 
valuable newspaper, worth to those who take 
it many times its subscription price. We 
hear its judgment criticised sometimes; but 
never yet have heard any say that it was nota 
strong, well-managed, and ably-edited paper. 
It bas many special departments which will 
interest particular classes, and many that will 
interest all. 


[From the Muscatine Journal, Muscatine, Jowa.] 

THE N. Y. INDEPENDENT continues to occupy 
the front rank in the list of weeklies. All im- 
itations and rivaliies must give way toit. Its 
editorials and selections show that a strong and 
sensible mind is at its helm, while it corps of 
corresponden's comprises mauy of the best- 
known and ablest writers for the press. Its 
Washington correspondents, among them Mary 
Clemmer, cannot be execclled. The INDEPEND- 
ENT is comprehensive in its contents—religious, 
secular, educational, avd commercial. It is 
not a story paper, though it publishes an in- 
structive narrative each week. Some like it 
for its concise and practical reviews of the 
Sabbath-school lersons, others for its sermons 
and lectures, and still others for its commerciat 
editorials. Tn fact, it suite nearly all practical 
taster, and is, therefore, a good paper. 





[From the Preabyterian, Due West, 8. C.] 


THE INDEPENDENT.—We like pluck, and, 
hence, we have a sort of admiration for a man 
that has the courage to say what he thinks, 
plainly, candidly, openly, although we may 
condemn the thing said. For this reason we are 
glad to place on our exchange list the New 
York INDEPENDENT. It is the quintessence of 
Radicalism in politics and religion, and in 
every number we expect to see scores of things 
that we do not believe and cannot approve; 
but. whether true or false, whether kind or un- 
kind, we have a desire to see what a great polit- 


ico-religious journal has to say about current 
issues. 


[From the Review and Herald, Battle Creek, Mich. | 


It is not often that we find matter in our ex- 
changes which we think will be of sufficient 
{nterest to our readers to warrant republice- 
tion in ourcolumns. Butin the N. Y. Inpg- 
PENDENT of Dec. 27th, 1877, we find two editori- 
al articles, ‘‘Counting Noses” and “The 
Year in Europe,” which we are happy to pre- 
sent in the Review this week in full. And here 
we take occasion to say that for variety of de- 
partments, range of subjects, able contribu- 
tors, and skillful management in all respects 
Tue INDEPENDENT stands at the head of its 
class. 





[From the Church Advocate, Harrisburg, Pa.| 


Tue N. Y. INDEPENDENT.—This has slways 
been a first-class religious paper. While it has 
not for years been a denomioational paper 
and bas not confined itself within the limits of 
most religious papers, yet we bave regarded it 
as eminently religious, but in no sense ecclesi- 
astical. It discusses all the current questions 
of the day in an able mapner. Its contributors 
are among the foremost thinkers of this coun- 
try. 





[From the Free Press and Times, Burlington, Vt.) 


Tue New York INDEPENDENT.—The enter- 
prise with which this great religious and family 
weekly is conducted is certainly wortby of 
note. TBE INDEPENDENT is the largest of the 
religious weeklies and second to none in abil- 
ity and attractiveness. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


(For week ending Friday, March 15th, 1878.) 


GROCERS’ 








MAREET. 





COFFEE. —Brazil Coffee.—The market 
is without life and the business has been 
very,.light. Distribution continues on a 
moderate scale, and dealers, asa rule, hold 
ample supplies for the existing demand, 
appearing as purchasers onlyas they have 
need to complete assortments, declining to 
anticipate their wants, apparently content 
to wait the future. Mild Coffees.—For 
West India descriptions there is very little 
inquiry, either for full parcels or jobbing 
lots, and, though prices are without quota 
ble change, they are rather nominal. We 
quote: 


Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 15 @w0Y4 
Bantos,Ord, to Choice...........++++: 1D ¢(@29% 
 6cchosendsbonsensennensenses 24 (@Ub 
BEGERB. 0 00cscescccns -ccecevescescves 27 @2zi'¢ 
BRIEND . 050. sescessssccocvses eevee l TG@1Ilg 
Laguayra..... oC de sebennnsenesvedes 1I8sy@ly 


TEA.—The public sale of Thursday has 
been the chief center of attraction, the re- 
sult of which can hardly be said to have 
been satisfactory.. The Green stood up 
well, being a favorite crop, and was all 
sold. The Japan did full as well as was 
expected, though the prices realized were 
low, considering the fine quality of the 
Tea, and nearly all offered was sold. The 
bids for the Black were unsatisfactory, 
And the offering was, therefore, largely 
withdrawn. The open market has not im- 
proved avy since the sale, and, aside from 
a‘free movement in Oolong, at low prices, 
business has been slow. We quote: 


PN in6 oe dnaserrrevesseneenanessnd 2 @ 50 
CA CEU. 5 i650000008esntcoenss 22 @ FW 
NT RT rr 20 @ 
Uncolored Japan.........eeseee0. 25 @ 55 
| ery pesenbun 3 @ 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar.—The general fea 
tures of the market have undergone no 
change since our last reference. The de- 
mand is very moderate. Refioers’ wants, 
which d» not seem to be urgent, are still 
supplied to a.considerable extent by direct 
importations, and they wait more free re- 
ceipts of new crop, in the expectation of 
stocking then at more favorable figures 
than those now ruling. Retined.—There 
has been a fairly active demand and the 
market is very firm at our quotations. The 
production is still light and is taken 
principally for local wants, the Western 
demand being comparatively limited. Yel- 
Jows meet with most ready sale and com- 
mand full figures; but the inquiry for all 
Soft descriptions is good. Forexport there 
is some inquiry, butat prices ashade below 
the ruling rates. We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... T34@ 7% 
BARR. —ONt 1al..000c0rcrcesreecee 10 (10% 
eer errr 9% (a10 
POWMMON. . Sciccsscsoswaveune 934 (@1016 
Granulated .....ccccedsecesesee 936 Ve 
Wuits.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 9 @9% 
Steam Refined A............ ssid 8% 
Ee er eer rr B3¢(@ BE 
WGLEnd WEED Cocco cnecccesscces 74 (@ 4 


MOLASSES.—The supply of ‘new crop 
West India is still light, though receipts 
are coming forward more freely. The 
stock on the market is held somewhat 
above buyers’ views and there has been 
very little business. New Orleans is in 
rather better demand and the market gen- 
erally has more tone than before. Fancy 
remains very scarce and finds ready sale at 
extreme figures. The lower grades are, 
however, in good supply and are steady. 
We quote: 


Cuba, grocery grades....... eseeeeee NOMInal. 
New Orleans, New Crop, fair........ 38 @39 
New Ocleans, bid good. .....43 @45 
New @rieans, " es — @d0d 


FISH.—The past few days has witnessed 
rather more demand for Mackerel; but the 
market, compared with other years at this 
season, is extremely dull. A few Halifax 
have been received; but the chances at 
present are against a sale, as the inquiry is 
almost wholly for Massachusetts Shore. 
For Dry Cod there continues a fair demand. 
Barrel Herring are quiet; but prices are 
unchanged. We quote: 


George’s Cod, # qtl........... 47% @500 
Grand Bank Cod ............. 800 @3 8 
Pickled, Scale, @ bbl........ « 3% 4 25 
Pickled Cod, @ bbl.......... - 350 @45)9 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore....... secsesessesel6 00 @17 00 
No. 2 Shore, new...... sehen - 950 @10 00 
No. 8 Large, new......sccccece 9 00 10 00 
No. 8 Medium, new............10 00 @l1 00 


Salmon, Pickled, No. 1., # bbl.17 00 @20 00 
Herring, Scaled, # box........— 18 22 
Herring. No. 1, ® box.........— 12 14 


SALT.—Liverpool Fine continues quict, 
with prices nominal, Bulk is dull; but 
previous quotations remain steady. We 
qote: 


Turk’s Island, ® bushel....... —2% @— % 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashten’s...... 2530 @-— 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands. 1 00 @ 1 25 
(n smal! bags,-40 ina bbl..... — 6% 7% 
'n email pockets. 1M Ina bbi..— 3 B46 





GENERAL MAREET. 


ASHES.—The demand is moderate at un- 
changed prices. We quote Pots 44@5 
cents and Pearls 6@6}. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour. — The 
general features of the Flour market have 
undergone no change of moment, the de- 
mand continuing moderate for all grades. 
Low extras bave been held with rather 
more firmness; but buyers decline paying 
any advance and transactions have been 
circumscribed. Other grades have been 
freely offered, but only at full prices, and 
the market, without being higher, has 
tended in favor of the seller and closed 
firm. Southern Flour.—The market has 
favored the buyer, the demand having con- 
tinued light; but prices have undergone no 
especial change. Nye Flour remains with- 
out decided change. Buckwheat Flour has 
been dull, but the market is unchanged. 
Corn Meal.—There has been a much freer 






movement in both barrel and sack Meal, 
but mainly at about previous prices. We 
quote: 
Unsound Fiour..... eee 4 WO 5 15 
State Supers .. oe - 4 WW@ 4 80 
OS ee Seen 2 75@ 8 65 
ER inerckdcecsasasnacnees 5 00@ 5 25 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 5 75(@ 6 00 
“a “ White...... 6 00@ 6 25 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy..... 5 10@ 5 50 
sas OF REOOON vosdcsccces 6 25@ 8 25 
OT PONT os issn dcnascccescan 2 T@ 7 75 
Buckwheat Flour, per 100 Ibs..... 1 25@ 1 75 
Rye Flour, per 100 Iba .. .......60- 2 75@ 3 50 
eee 2 49@ 3 50 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—The demand for 
‘*spot” Wheat has been fair for export; 
but holders have manifested increased 
firmness in their views, and refused to sell 
in any considerable quantities, save at an 
advance of 2@8 cents per bushel over 
prices current during the earlier part of the 
week. In view of which transactions have 
been restricted. Corn.—Cash Corn has 
been in moderate demand; but, with small* 
receipts, the market has favored the buyer 
to the extent of about 1 cent per bushel. 
Future deliveries have been moderately 
dealt in; yet they comprise the larger part 
of the business. Rye remains steady, with 
afairdemand. Barley isunchanged. The 
demand is light at previous prices. Oats 
have continued in fair demand at full pre- 
vious or improved prices. Beans.— 
Mediums and Marrows have sold fairly at 





previous prices, but all other kinds are 
guiet. We quote: 

WHEAT: 

White Btate..cccccccccccccccee 1 88 @ 1 42 
White Western... -c0-cccoceee 130 @1 39 
No. 1 Milwaukee, Spring...... 132 @1 33 
No. 2 Milwaukee, ‘“ .......— — @1 27 
No. 2 Chicago, sossee Del Waa 
Amber Michigan......... ooeee 13D @1 36 
RYE: 

State 72 @ % 
Western. 70 @ 72 
Corn: 

Western Yellow, New......... 54 @ 56 
Western White, New......... - 56 @ 60 
OaTSs: 

UMD bccdssiesSonnes ssoeaees 3519@_— 42 
Mixed... ccccccs ocseawene owe 394t @ 36 
BARLEY 

State....... caneseanbaesoeienss 60 @ % 
SUNMIA. closes bacsestedewian 65 @ 938 
BEANS 






Marrow, New.........-..f.0.b. 1 70 @1 7 
Medium, New... --5 165 @1 7% 


White Kidney, New.........-- 175 @1 80 
Red Kidney, New........... - 240 @2 45 
Pea, prime...... Sesbenescsoees 2 40° Mp a OO 


HAY.—Trade continues to improve; but 
prices remain as before, as the receipts are 
still quite liberal. We quote North River 
Shipping, 60@65c.; Retail qualities, 
70@85c.; and Clover and Salt, 40@50c. 
Straw continues neglected, with the out- 
side prices obtainable only for prime 
grades. The quotations are for Long Rye, 
45@55c., and Short do. and Oat, 40@45c., 
cash. 


CATTLE MARKET.—Prices of Beef 
Cattle have been very irregular during the 
week, with the demand not at all urgent. 
The sales were at 10@10¥4 eents for extra 
and fancy, to dress 56@57 Ibs. to the 
gross cwt.; 894@9%f for good to prime, to 





dress 56 lbs.; 734@84¢ for medium to fair, 


to dress 55 lbs. ; and 7@74 for coarse Oxen, 
to dress 541bs. There has been some in- 
quiry for Milch Cows, with sales at $40@ 
$60, Calf included. The demand for 
Calves was unimportant, but the receipts 
were light. We quote nominally 6@8 cents 
for choice Veal. For Sheep and Lambs 
there was not much inquiry; but previous 
quotations are still current, or say 5@6 
cents for ordinary to good Sheep, 6144,@64¢ 
for prime and extra do., and 744 for choice 
Lambs. Live Hogs were dull. $3.85 per 
100 lbs. was offered for good, but holders 
demanded a higher figure. The receipts 
for the week were 6,831 Beef Cattle, 83 
Cows, 870 Calves, 19,839 Sheep, and 29,863 
Hogs. 

PROVISIONS.—Pork.—There has been 
more inquiry for new, both for the spot and 
forward delivery, and the market has 
ruled firmer. Bacon.—There has been 
rather more inquiry and the market is 
firmer, but prices show very little change. 
Cut Meats remain very quiet, but prices 
are nominally the same. Lard has been in 


increased demand, both for lots on the 
spot and for future delivery, and prices 
are higher. Beef remains steady, under a 
fair inquiry for all kinds. Beef Hams re- 
main nominal. We quote: 


BEEF: 
Plain Mess, bbl..........+..+. 900 @12 00 
eer --12 50 @13 50 


Prime Mess, tierce............20 08 @22 00 

Pe ls 600050006006000060Re ae 

—— Mess, tierce.22 50 @27 00 
‘ORK: 


Mess, Western.... ..... «.++-10 00 @10 40 
Extra Prime, Western........ - 700 @8 50 
SUNS CEs daisasandbensease 10 50 @12 00 
LakD: 
West. Steam, tcs., pr., 8 100 hs, 740 @— — 
8 SRR 73 @—— 
oe OT OTe eseceee 5 35 @ 8 00 
Hams: 
Ee errr e ieuseben - 7 @9 
Or 
SHOULDERS: 
errr ueashawanes 4@ 4 
Ey IO isin.cnsscddwcsucnesewess 4 @4% 
BQCOD,...0-scccccccccccs eoccccece 54g@ 53% 
OT is 5 55606sckescdcnces 54 @ 6 


WOOL.—This market still remains dull 
and uninteresting, and the prospect of im- 
provement appears to be Guite remote: We 






quote 
American | aeeneneneeInen = 
“ pessoa ae 


American, Combin 


mo; 1 Pulled... —18 25 
Supertine Pulled........... .—37 —40 
Valparaiso, Unwashed........... —16 —161¢ 
DOKGE; ORC oso siicicccs seaeanes cee — 23 @—25 
TORBR, CORIIE. «6 6.00000008 seeeeee 16 @—21 
8. A. Merino, Unwashed........ —26 @—82 
as WON sc caasackesccecacow 2027 @—30 
Smyrna, Unwashed.......... -old @—16 
Smyrna, Washed....... sumaiesous w22 @—30 
Cal. 8p’g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 20 @—2 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, fair ...... 18 @—2 


Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, inferior... 14 (@—i8 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry... . 13 @—17 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The demand is still moder- 
ate and prices declining. We reduce our 


quotations on some grades 1@2 cents, and 
the market still favored the buyer at the 





close. We quote: 

AUG, MUMOOR «sic: sissies esses oicicceese : 

State, tubs, selections............. é 

State, tubs, poor to prime ‘ 

State, tubs, Creamery............. 
*Western, tubs, choice............0 ) 
Western, Creamery............ esos 33) @3B5 
Western, firkins, choice....... cecee 1D (Ole 


Western, firkine, good to prime..... 10 @12 


CHEESE.—The demand is less active, 


both for home trade and export, and prices 
are lower. We quote: 


State Factory, fancy.....0.cscccece 13° @188% 
State Factory, good to fine.......... 12 @12% 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 9 @10 
BO ONS 55.5 -sucasewinsibiee osancwcen 12 @13 


Western Factory, choice......  ....121¢@138 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 8 @I10 
* Western Factory, fair to good....... 6 @% 


EGGS.—The market is dull, and prices 
have further declined, with heavier re- 


ceipts. We quote: 

Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 15 @I16 
State and Pennsylvania............ 13 @l4 
Western and Canudian, choice...... 11 @12 


FRUILTS.—Domestic Driep.—The mar- 
ket for Apples is dull and irregular. Some 
few inquiries for Quarters, but at low 
rates, with a good demand for choice to 
fancy Sliced at full prices. Peeled Peaches 
are more inquired for; but buyers’ views 
are below quotations. Other Fruits dull 
and unchanged. We quote: 

Apples, State, new....... 





eeeee 61Q@ 7 
*@ i? 


Apples. Western...... paiebdewenganday ee 
ION, POUGIOIN 6 66500055 56s50000s 6 @ll 
Peaches, peeled, prime......... «.+e- 6 @10 
Peaches, unpeeled....... ...... eee. 39@ 5 
Blackberries... ..cccccccccscce corre 9 @ OK 
PME sasewencesee ce oe. +eel5 @I16 


POTATOES-—The demand continues 
moderate and prices are the same. We 
quote: 


Potatoes, State, Peerless, @ bbl.1 37 1 62 
“ State, Rose......0..0.1 7 2 25 





ss Peachblows...........2 00 @2 25 





SEEDS.—Clover has sold quite freely for 
home consumption; but the export de- 
mand is slow. The receipts are small, and 
consequently no accumulation of stock. 
Timothy continues in request, with pricesa 
trifle higher. We quote: 

Clover, Western, 1876,prime, per!b. 8 @ 814 
@i 40 


Timothy,good to prime, per bush.1 15 
Red Top, per sack, 5 bushels....1 75 (@2 00 





Flaxseed, Western, rough........150 @ — 
————— 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $55 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
formula). ....cccccccccccccccce 52 28 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 
formula). ..cccccccccccccescoce 51 04 
Mapes’ Turnip Maoure (Ville 
eer 88 72 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 38 00 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. 35 00 


Mapes’ Nitro, Superphosphate... 40 00@ 45 00 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (miveral)... 30 00@ 35 00 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 00@ 45 00 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 00@ 40-00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 


phate of Lime.........5....0. 7 00@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 00@ 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 36 00(@ 39 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 3400@ 3650 
Lister Bros, Ground Bone....... 31 0O@ 33 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 50@ 30 60 


Walton, Whann & Co.’s8unGua’o 30 00@ 3300 
os - Acid Phosphate 30 00@ 382 


= = Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 
= - Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....38 00@ 40 00 
Manhattan Blood Guano....... 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
ON COE BORED 0 5icc dessces 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load 
Mbckwcietdacteceesece se 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 





Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 85 00@ 40 00 
aes Pure D.G. Fish Guano. 33 00@ $20) 
uinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 38 0°@ 420) 
Quinnipiac Fish and Potash.... 80 00@ 35 0) 
Quinnipiac Crude Fish (int bls)... 17 00@ 20 00 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 44 00 
High-grade rg en oe 39 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 32 00 
Ground Raw Bone....... Sasi 42 00 
Bone Flour... 2.02 20cscccccscece 40 002 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 00@ 40 00 


. 800@ 900 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p.c.), per lb. 8%c.@ 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), “© 384¢e@4 ¢ 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 2c.@ 2c. 





Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........++- 440.@ 4%c. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.... 444c.@ 5i¢e. 
Dried Blood, per lb......... sooee 240.@3 
Dried Flesh, pro Pere oe 24e.@3 ¢. 
J. B. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. 36 00@ 40 00 
J. B. Root’s Fine Bone.........- 45 00@ 50 00 
J. B. Root’s Phosphate.......... 40 00@ 45 00 








TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our New Reduced Price-List. __ - 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 31 and 38 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 


TEAS, COFFEES, 
BEST ND SPICES. 
Dealers, ili 


1 an 
in general of above articles should 
call at JOS. STINER & CO.’S 














~ VEGETABLE AND FIELD 


SEEDS. 


Our BEED CATALOGUE for 1878 is now 
ready for distribution, and will be sent to all who 
apply, enclosing stamp for postage. 

Address 

R. H. ALLEN & CO... 
P.-O. Box 376, 189 and 191 Water St 
NEW YORK. 


i, B.—We call attention to our SUPERIOR 
STOCK of MANGEKL WURZELS, SWEDES, 
ete., for ROOT CROPS, and our large assortment 
of Seeds for FODDER CROPS, including MIt- 
LETS of several kinds, PRICKLY COM- 
FREY, and SWEET CORN. 





AA 1 —The choicest in the world—Importers 
T E A S, prices—Largest Company in America— 
staple article—p!eases everybody—'l'rade continually 
increasing—Agen s wanted everywhere—best induce- 
ments—don’t waste time—send for Circular to 
ROB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1287 


Per Monte and Lglatarder) ( E A R LY 
or Commission toa few food 
NO PEDDLING. Ge Loves CONtract 


CO., Nos. 44 5 Fuller Block, Dearborn Street, Chicago, [lle 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Best quality WASH BLUE, and most liberal meas- 
ure. D. S. WILT BERGER, Proprietor, 
283 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


WATER WHEELS, 


THE UNEQUALLED JAS, LEFFEL DOUBLE 
TURBINE WATER WHEEL, 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 


STEAM ENGINES, STEAM BOILERS. 


SAW, FLOUR AND GRIST MILLS, 
MACHINE MOULDED MILL GEARING. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS 


Address, POOLE & HUNT, 


Send for Circulars BALTIMORE, MD. 
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March 21, 1878.] 


Sinanciat 


UPS AND DOWNS IN BANKING. 


THERE seems to be, just now, an unusual 
disposition on the part of owners of bank 
stocks to sell out, and pocket the money or 
invest in other securities. High rents, 
enormous salaries, low rates of interest, a 
general depreciation in the value of securi- 
ties, together with unusual losses and fright- 
ful taxation have combined to make bank- 
ing unprofitable during the past five years. 
Like almost every other department of 
business, money-lending has not paid very 
well these hard times. Most banks now 
find it very difficult to pay a seven per 
cent. dividend to their stockholders. A few 
pay more and many pay less. Some of 
the larger institutions—like the Park, 
Bank of Commerce, American Exchange, 
and Merchants’—having very heavy de- 
posits, are earning considerably more 
than this. This fact, together with 
their large surplus funds, should advance 
the market price of their stock. Muny large 
holders of bank stecks have been obliged 
to sellto meet their current liabilities or 
to cover the depreciation on other stocks 
hypothecated for loans. While many are 
thus compelled to sell, very few are in cir- 
cumstances or have the disposition to buy. 
The fall in bank stock has not been much 
greater than the fallin Government securi- 
ties, and we predict a firmer market from 
this date, particularly in the class of banks 
named above, whose stock is intrinsically 
worth on their books from ten to twenty- 
five per cent. above present quotations. 
During the year 1857 American Exchange 
Bank stock seld at 55, Metropolitan at 84, 
Importers’ and Traders’ at 90, and all 
others in proportion. Inthe hight of the 
panic, one dark day in that year, David 
Leavitt, president of the American Ex- 
change Bank, stood on the front steps of 
that institution, and, with plenty of pluck, 
and a big stock of brains, and ‘* more than a 
million” of good assets at his personal 
command, said to some five thousand 
people: ‘Don’t be frightened. Our 
banks are sound. Wall Street is not 
going to sink, Don’t throw away your 
securities. Hold ona day or two, and you 
won’t regret it.” Dick Schell, a noted 
banker, was in the crowd. ‘‘ That is very 
good talk, Uncle David,” said ‘‘ Uncle 
Dick” “But what will you give for 
your stock” [American Exchange Bank]. 
‘““Rirpy !” he answered, in tones of thun- 
der. ‘Fifty! Fifty!! Fifty!!! I say, for 
all you will bring.” The crowd dispersed, 
with three cheers for Uncle David. The 
tide turned from that moment, and the 
panic ended. The pluck of David Leavitt 
on that occasion was worth millions to 
the banks and business men of New 
York. That great bauker—a financial 
king among his fellows—is still living, and, 
although some 85 years of age, has still 
capacity enough to supply a half dozen 
ordinary banks with pluck and brains, and 
then have enough left to carry him safely 
through. Indeed, David Leavitt’s photo- 
graph or his old coat hung up in several 
bank parlors we could name would ad- 
vance the price of their stock at least ten 
per cent, 

Bank stocks are no v cheap, and Govern- 
ment securities are cheap, and real cstate is 
cheap, and property of all kinds is cheap; 
and the best time we Know of to buy any- 
thing is on a cheap market, 











MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS is improving very slowly. 
The early resumption of river and lake 
navigation has started the demand for 
some classes of cheap goods in advance of 
usual seasons, but the distribution of gen- 
eral manufactures and the more luxurious 
kinds of merchandise is comparatively 
slow. While the home trade is disappoint- 
ing, the export trade was hardly ever so 
large as now. Saturday’s shipments of 
grain amountcd to 180,000 bushels, and 
there were also large amounts sent forward 
of provisions, flour, butter, cheese, live 
cattle, honey, agricultural instruments, and 
machinery, The balance of foreign trade 
is thus tending largely in our favor, which is 
very helpful, in view of the depressed con- 
ditiow of local business affairs. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The Cus- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


tom House has reported the foreign trade 
at the port of New York for the month of 
February, of which we make the following 
summary, adding the figures for the first 


eight months of the fiscal year: 
‘ebruary. 


1878. 1877. 
Goods imported........ ....... 22,870,000 $24,929,000 
Goods marketed.... .......... $23,604,000 $25,759,000 
Produce exported ............. 28,834,000 19,663,000 
Specie exported,... ..... ecco 660,000 1,267,000 
Specie imported...............+ 2,857 ,000 1,130,000 
July 1st to Feb. 28th. 
1877-8. 1876-7. 
Goods imported .. .........06. $191,077,000 = $174,322,000 
Goods marketed........... +++» $200,709,000 $184,884,000 
Produce exported.. ........... 221,476,000 = 196,560,000 
Specie exported...........+. «+. 8,086,000 16,710,000 
Specte imported ............++- 11,325,000 26,971,000 


MONEY MARKET.—Money continues 
easy. The supply of capital offering is 
largely in excess of the demand, both for 
legitimate trade and speculation. The rate 
for call loans has been generally 4 to 5 per 
cent., with exceptions as low as 3 per cent. 
early in the week, and a firmer feeling near 
the close, when the rate with railway col- 
lateral advanced to 6 to 7 per cent., the 
market closing more active than for some 
time past. The demand for discounts for 
mercantile purposes is small. We quote 
tirst-class indorsed 60 to 90-days paper at 
445 to 5 per cent.; four months, 5 to 514; 
and single-name, 5 to 6 per cent. 

THE LONDON MARKET has been 
quiet. British consols were steady early 
in the week, but lower at the close, be- 
cause of the more critical outlook of the 
Kastern question. United States bonds ad- 
vanced, on continued large purchases on 
orders from New York, and closed firm. 
American railway securities were strong. 
Bar silver is 54} pence per ounce, English 
standard. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign exchange was 
quiet until Wednesday, when it became 
strong and higher, because of the demand 
to pay for imported bonds. The figures 
are now very near the point where the ex- 
portation of gold will begin, ard the possi- 
bilities of such a movement is causing no 
little uneasiness in financial circles. The 
nominal rates for bankers sterling bills on 
Saturday were 4.86 for 60-days and 4.88 for 
demand bills. Actual business was 4 to # 
lower than the nominal rate. The follow- 
ing were Saturday’s rates of exchange on 
New York at the places named: Savannah, 
+ premium; Charleston, buying at par, sell- 
ing 3-16@} premium; New Orleans, com- 
mercial 3-16, bank par; Boston, 124 cents 
discount; St. Louis, 1-10 premium; and 
Chicago, 50 to 75 premium. 

SILVER.—It is announced that the 
Secretary of the Treasury will pay out the 
new silver dollars only at par for gold coin 
or in exchange for silver bullion at the 
market price. This will maintain the gold 
standard of values, and for the present 
relieves all apprehension as to the use of 
silver in the payment of interest or princi- 
pal of the public debt. 

The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency have agreed upon a bill provid- 
ing for the issuing of silver bullion certifi- 
cates, 
equivalent in coin, less mint charges and 
cost of transportation. The certificates 
are to be issued by any silver-coining mint 
or assay office, and to be redeemable at the 
Assay Office in New York and the Mint 
in San Krancisco. The certificates are to 
be a legal tender in payment for all Gov- 
ernment dues, 

We quote bar silver 1184 gold and 120 
currency. Silver coin is {to 1} per cent. 
discount in currency. 

GOLD.—There is little or nothing doing 
in the way of speculation and the commer- 
cial demand is*comparatively light. The 
market was quiet and weak until Wednes- 
day, when, on the advance in foreign ex- 
change, the market became firm and 
higher. The opening price was 1004, the 
highest during the week 1014, which was 
also the closing price. 

STOCK MARKET.—Speculation opened 
quite active on Monday with Western 
Union, the most conspicuous stock. Under 
heavy purchases of a newly-formed pool, 
the price was advanced to 791g. On 
Tuesday speculation for a rise became very 
active and decided, spreading over the 
entire market, though the movement was 
entirely mechanical, as it were wheels 
within the wheels of the Stock Exchange. 
The upward tendency continued until 





The bullion is to be counted at its, 


Thursday, when stocks felt off somewhat 
from the highest quotation, the market 
closing dull, but steady. 

The following will show the fluctuations 
in price during the week: 


Open- High- Low- Clos- 

ing. est. est. ing. 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.... ......+0. 2046 204 18% 18% 
Chicago and Northwestern. 384° 41% 38% 41% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf.. 66% 69K 66% 69% 
C., R. 1, and Paeitie. .. .. 1 102 100% =101% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy..100K 10196 WOK WZ 








Col., C., and Ind. Cen .. .... — - — 2% 
C., C., C., and f.. .... coon 20% BM COUBN OOD 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. . 70 7 6944 il 
Chicagy and Alton..... ..... 69% 694% 8668 68 
Chicage and Alton, pref..... 97% io ¢ NK 98 
Consclidation Coal........ = - - 24 
COMGMacs.  dceccces 16 16 1b 14 
Del., Luck., and Westerno.... 4634 4844 4654 47% 
Delaware and Hudson ..... 7 184 47 474 
Dub, and Sioux City.,..,.... 63 wb 63 — 
Express—Adams..... ... “<= - - 100% 
American. o «eo. 48% 48'4 4844 18 
United States..... 49'¢ 494 496 49% 
20 & Co. — - _ 8556 
iti aebanwdeasincauiaes 9% «ot 9% Wg 
Bs aks, ddcddccacuscecacs 23% 244 23% 234% 
ecccceccccace cece ne > < _- 142 
Han. and St. Joseph ...,.... 10; 10 1% Why 
Han. and St. Joseph, pref... 224 23 2245 22 
IMinol#Central..,.........e006 7436 75% 7436 74% 
eee ee eveee O2% 44 bls 63% 
Michigan Central..... sees GONG 6354 O04 lig 
Morris and Essex............. 68 ms 68 69%, 
Mil.and St, Paul .. ..... - 38 40 884 39% 
Mil. and St. Paul, pfd cove WM 2h 71% 713s 
N, Y. Central (ex. d.) .... 106% U7 lub, 104% 
N. J. Central. eegeocee 15 15% M4 M4 
N. Y.,N. H., and Hart ..... - - —_ 158 
Ohio and Miss........ cose 7% 844 7% 8 
Ohio and Miss .. .........6. _ _ _ 4 
PRIS BIG. 200 oo. cccccccve 20% 21y 1G 16% 
PON. hone cnecdsccccdcccsess 130 130 130 - 
Pitts. and Fort Wayne...... 90'¢ 91 904 o1 
GINO e 2... senessssccaas 17% 7 1t'4 
Quickasjiver, pref.... ‘ $0 80 20 
St. Louis and 1. M..2.....0.005 5% bby 5% 56 
St. Louis, K.C., and N....... 4% 4% 4% 435 
St. Louis, K.C., and N., pref. 21 22% 21 21% 
St. Louis and S, Francisco, 3% bu b% - 
WORRRR en cccccscccgces — cccee 153% 1634 13\ 13% 
Onlom PSCIRS.......ccccccoses 7 72 70 ro BN 


Western Union Telegraph, 78% 80% «678% THK 

WESTERN UNION.—The company’s 
estimated profits for the current quarter, 
ending 81st inst., are $712,475.03. Deduct 
$138,000 for interest and sinking-fund and 
$525,931.50 for the 1'5 per cent. dividend, 
and there remains $48,543.53. The profits 


of the previous quarter proved to be less 
than the estimates by $13,914.30. No al- 
lowance for construction is made in this 
quarter's figures. In the last quarter $14,- 
344.68 was taken for this account from 
profits. Estimated balance of income ac 
count on March Bist, $136,743.06. 
RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The earn- 
ings of the International and Great North- 
ern Railway for the month of February 
were: 
gr easgaceeacseanacanes eee $137,737 56 
WGN ada sande, ancadeacdeiasstevateacds dueatente 109,958 78 
Decroase.......... Peerrreeee rere res ce seeece $27,798 78 


DIVIDENDS. —A dividend of 8 per cent. 
is declared on the stock of the Dubuque 
and Sioux City Railroad Company pay- 
able on April 15th, at the office of Messrs. 
Jesup, Paton & Co. Transfers close on the 
31st inst. and reopen April 16tb. 

Mr. W. Butler Duncan, receiver of the 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad, announces a 
dividend of 4 per cent. on the first mortgage 
bonds of the company, payable at his oftice 
on demand and upon presentation of the 
bonds, which wil be stamped with the 
amount and date of payment. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 14¢ 
per cent., payable April 15th. The transfers 
will’ close on March 20th and reopen on 
April 16th. 

RAILROAD BONDS were firm and in 
good demand, with some yielding in the 
late transactions. The bonds of the West- 
ern roads were prominent in connection 
with the ‘‘ bull” movement in stocks, and 
operations in the bonds of the Pacific roads 
have been on an extended scale. 

Firsts of Missouri Pacific advanced to 
102g, New York Central #nd Hudson firsts 
selung at 1193g. The St. Paul 8 per cent. 
firsts were strong at 118, Lacrosse Division 
ut 107, and Sinking Fund 9514; Northwest 
gold bonds being 964, plain firsts 108, and 
consols 1084. Union Pacific firsts were 
steady at 106% and Sinking Fund at 95; 
Westerns at 10317 and Centrals at 106}; 
firsts of U., C., and I. C. selling at 82,Canada 
Southern debenture certificates at 6744@ 
674, Lake Shore consols registered 2ds at 
98, and Ohio and Miss. consols at 9734. 
There was considerable business in Lehigh 
and Wilkesbarre consols at 3434 @35. 

STATE BONDS are without important 
features, District of Columbia 3-65s sold 
at 76; Tennessee sixes sold at 38; and 
Georgia sevens, new, at 10734. 

The new Funding Bill nas passed the 
state senate of Virginia by a vote of 29 to 
5. The bill provides that the bonds issued 
under the Funding Act of March 30tb, 1871, 
and the Actof March 7th, 1872, shall be ex- 
changed for registered bonds, bearing in- 
terest at the rate of three per cent. for 
eighteen years and four per cent. for thirty- 
two years, principal and interest to be 
exempt from taxation by the state, county, 
or city. No exchange to be made until 
holders of not less than fifteen millions of 









tax-receivable bonds of the state sball have 
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expressed their readiness to make said ex- 
change. The bill also provides that owners 
of the other interest-bearing bonds, which 
were not funded under the acts mentioned, 
may fund two-thirds of the amount there- 
of, together with two-thirds of the acerucd 
interest thereon to July 1st, 1871, in bonds 
as above described. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS are in con. 
tinued good demand from outside buyers 
and for orders from leading cities in the 
interior, The great dealers who speculate 
on the market have not been so free in 
their purchases, though the bonds are 
strong and active. The movement from 
London continues and large amounts are 
daily sold in this market for English ac- 








count. The market closed firm at the fol- 
lowing quotations: 

Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
U.&. Cur’y 6s...118% 119 )U. 8. 10-408 r.....10436 105% 
U.S. 6s ’81r....106% 107 |U, 8. 10-408 0p...105 10544 
U. 8. 63 ‘81 ep..106 a U. 8.58 81 r.,... 4g 4 
U.S. 63°65 n. 104% 10494 /U. 8. 58 Slop... 104%, 104% 
U.S. 68 65 ep..104¢ 104% U.S. 436891 r.. 1023, 102 
U.S. 6867... 107) 107K 8. 4868 "MLep..1023%% 102% 
U. 8. 6s "67 106% 107 |U. 8. 49 1907 r....100%4 100% 
U. LY tH ..108%¢ 109 oo 4s 1907 ep. .101% 101% 


63 ep...108% 109 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury pow holds $345,637,850 in United 
States bonds to secure national bank circu- 
lation and $13,464,000 to secure public de- 
posits. United States bonds deposited for 
circulation during the week, $409,000. 
United States bonds held for circulation 
withdrawn during the week, $830,000. 
National bank circulation outstanding— 
currency notes, $319,657,176; gold notes, 
$1.432,120. 

Receipts of national bank-notes for the 
week, as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year: 


187 1878. 
New York, ....cccoccccccees $1,176,000 $735,000 
BORtOD. 000. .cocccccccccece 1, 188. 1,168,000 
Philadelphia.......6. ..0..6 80,000 197,000 
Miscellaneous....... .+++-+ 935,000 751 ,0U0 
TOtA]..00...eceeee ++ +00 83,379,000 $2,841,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
large liquidation in loans and gain in specie. 
The legal tender average is lower. The 
banks gain $2,117.000 in surplus reserve 
avd now hold $16,064,920 in excess of 
legal requirements. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 
week: 


March \6th, Comparisona. 
. 83,41 


Loans... ceceeeeee .. $242,978,900 Dec....,,. 83,041.00 
GGG N vd ates dcnccdetcecs d Corccccces 2,429,000 
Legal tenders... 829,700 
Total reserve.... 2,099,300 
Deposits 70,800 
Reserve re 17,700 
Co ee 2,117,000 
Circulation 25.600 





CITY BANK STOCKS ate neglected. 
The following were the closing quotations 
on Saturday: 





Bid. Asked.\ Bid. Asked. 
Amertea........ 132. 140 |Market... coos, LOL 
Am’can Exch.. 100 101 |Mecbapics’,.... 131) 18144 
Brew’s’ & Gro’... — 60 |Mech’s Bkg@ As. 50 — 
Central Nat’n’!. 95 96 |Merchants’ .... 0% 114% 
Chemical... ... 1500 = — \Mer. Exchange. 75 86 
Sere y Metropolitan Ww Lk 
Commerce...... 14 —- 


Continental..... —  75)|Ninth National. — 83 


Corn Exchange. 120 = — | orth Amer..,. — 9% 
First National. 270% — 'Pucific.......... BO -- 
Fourth Nat’al.. 98 98%) Purk...... ...... M4, 96 
Fulton. co ME FPO occ... occ — % 
Fiith Avenue 220% 230 |Republic — _ 
German Amer. — YL |Shoe & Leather 107 — 
Hanover ..... 10) 101) [State ot N.Y.,n 106 — 
Imp’s’ & Trad’s’ 197) = — |'Tradesmen’s, o = He 
l. ” e 2 eo eee 400180 
Marine.......... 834 — 


NEVADA BANK.—This great institu- 
tion has decided to open a branch in New 
York, and has taken spacious offices at No. 
62 Wall Street, to be cccupied on the 1st 
of Muy next. Mr. Christensen, the present 
uble cashier of the bank in San Francisco, 
is to be the manager in New York. 

The following incorporated foreign and 
Pacific Coast bank agencies are now doing 
business in this city: 


Name. 
British North America,...... eee 
Bank of Montreal, and surplus 
Canadian Commerce.......... 
Merchants’, Canada.... - 
Canada Consolidated. . eee O0am ° 
Bank of California... ......cceccceeeeeeeceeee 
















We are prepared to furnish the new United States 
four per cent. bonds, coupon or regisrered,in all 
denominations, for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, at 
the Government subscription rate, or at the current 
market price, if mora favorable to the purchaser, 
Payment will be received in gold, or its equivalent 
in currency, at the market price of gold at the time. 

By purchasing the bonds direct from us, investors 
will avoid the formality of a subscription and the 
purchase of gold with which to make payment, and 
receive their bonds at once. 

Weare also prepared to furnish, at the lowest mar- 
ket rates, ail other issues of Government bonds, for 
immediate delivery, or to buy them, in exchange 
forthe four per cent. bonds, or for cash. 

All marketable stocks and bonds bought aud sold 
on commission. 

Gold, gold coupons, and “called” five-twenty 
bonds bought at best rates. 

We have published a pamphlet containing the in- 
formation which investors desire about Govern- 
ment b onds, copies of which can be had upon appli- 
cation. 


FISK & HATCH, Bankers, 
5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 


OLD AND TRIED. 

Bonds, Stocks, SAVINGS BANKS EVEN prove _brit- 
tle reeds. T old CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
AGENCY stands unmoved amidst the storm. If you 
wish investments ABSOLUTELY SAFE IN ANY CON- 
TINGENCY, address, for circular, ‘ACTUARY of 
Kansas, Missourt, and Ventral MWinois Loan Agency, 








Jacksonville, Ilinois, 


emai a 


a aw nae 
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SPRING AND SUMMER 


NOVELTIES. 


SILKS. 


BROCADE, DAMASSE, and FACONNE. 

BLACK and WHITE, and BLACK SATIN STRIPES. 
SICLLLIEN, ARMURES, and CREPES. 
FACONNE VELOURS, 

NEW TINTS for Street and Evening in‘ FAILLES” 

and “ TAFFETAS,” eto. 


CRENADINES. 


DAMASSE SOIE DE L’INDE, 
SOLE DE BONCLK, 
CREPE DE PARIS, * 
GAZE DE MAZELATAN, 
SILK BOURRETTES, 
GAZELINE TIssugs, 
TISSUE DE BATISTS, 
BARBGE DE VIRGINIA, FRENCH BUNTINGS,etc. 


Organdies, Jaconets, Linen Lawns, 
DRESS COODS. 


CACHIMIR DE L’INDE. 

PLAIN SELF-COLORINGS AND MIXED EFFECTS 
IN CAMELS’ HAIR SUITINGS AND GAZB- 
LINE FABRIOS, CHENE, BRETON, AND BOUR- 
RETrE CLOTHS. 


FABRIQUES DE COTTON. 


BOURRETTSR EfF KCTS IN FRENCH PERCALES. 
ZEPHYRS, CORDED AND EMB'D PIQUES. 
SHIRTINGS, CHEVIOL AND CAMBRIC, 

SCOTCH GINGHAMS, PRINTED CAMBRICS, ETC. 


Arnold, Constable & Go., 


Broadway, corner (9th St. 





Commercial, 
THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
PACIFIC RAILROADS. 


THE Judiciary and Railroad Committees 
of the Senate have reported bills for the 
settlement of the vexed question as to 
the debt of the Pacific Railroad Compa- 
nies to the Government. The debt does 
not mature for payment until the years 
1895 and 1900; and until then, according 
to the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the interest is not pay- 
able. It is estimated that the aggregate 
debt of the two companies to the Govern- 
ment, including the interest accumulations, 
after deducting the five per cent. payment 
on the annual net earnings and the half- 
transportation account for services ren- 
dered to the Government, will at the time 
of maturity amount to about one hundred 
and twenty millions of dollars. This debt 
is now and will be at maturity secured by 
a second mortgage lien on all the property 
of the companies. Besides this amount, 
there is a debt of about $55,000,000 due to 
the first mortgage creditors, and which, we 
believe, matures at the same time, thus 
swelling the total aggregate to $175,000,000, 
saying nothing about, debts which are a 
lien secondary to the claim of the Govern- 
ment. 

If, therefore, matters shall be left to 
drift along, under the present law, as they 
have been doing for several years, the com- 
panies will be hopelessly bankrupt when 
the debt to the Government matures; and 
the Government would have to take the 
property—or, rather, what would be left of 
it after paying the first mortgage lien. The 
probabilities are that, under these circum- 
stances, it would be largely the loser. The 
problem hitherto unsolved has been to de- 
termine how this result shall be avoided. 
Three years ago the companies proposed 
to establish a sinking fund in the Treasury 
which would liquidate this debt soon after 
its maturity. The utmost that anybody 
expected when the roads were undertaken 

was that Government would get its ad- 
vances back in services; and now, if it 
shall recover back every dollar of principal, 
and interest besides, it will be an agreeable 
surprise, even if there is to be an extension 

of the time. 

The bill proposed by the Judiciary Com- 


THE 


mittee of the Senate, after providing what 
shall be deemed net earnings, further pro- 
vides that twenty-five per cent. of these 
earnings shall be invested each year in the 
form of a sinking fund, held by the Gov- 
ernment, and ultimately be used toward 
the payment of the debt, principal and in- 
terest. The other seventy-five per cent. is 
to be used for the current liabilities of the 
companies; and if in any year it should be 
insufficient for this purpose the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized temporarily 
to remit as much of the twenty-five per 
cent. as may be necessary, with the pro- 
viso that no dividends shall be declared or 
paid to stockholders until all arrears due to 
the sinking fund are made good. The 
theory of the bill is gradually to create a 
sinking fund that will finally extinguish 
the debt, and at the same time leave a 
sufficient amount of the net earnings to 
make reasonable dividends to the stock- 
holders from yearto year. The objection 
urged against this bill is that it is coercive, 
and proposes to exact a portion of the 
revenues without the consent of the com- 
panies, and is, therefore, in violation of a 
solemn contract with the Government. 

As to the power of Congress so to alter 
or modify the law incorporating these com- 
panies as to provide for the gradual accu- 
mulation of a siuking fund there is grave 
doubt. The act of 1862 provided expressly 
that ‘‘Congress may at any time, having 
due regard for the rights of said companies 
herein named, add to, alter, amend, or 
repeal this act.” So also the further act of 
1864 provided that ‘‘ Congress may at any 
time alter, amend, or repeal this act.” The 
Railroad Committee of the Senate, having 
considered the same subject, have reported 
a bill more in the nature of a peaceful 
arbitration. It advocates a sinking fund 
of $1,000,000 at the start, and $1,000,000 
per anoum from each company till the 
bonds are all redeemed, and for the balance 
of the debt then remaining twenty-five 
years’ extension. ‘This, it is thought, the 
companies will accept and live up to. 
But the Judiciary Bill, it is claimed, vio- 
Jates the contract, and, unless accepted, 
would lead to more litigation and overthrow 
in the Supreme Court. 

We have no doubt that it is best for the 
future interests of the companies and best 
for the Government that such a provision 
should be made. Tuaere is no other way in 
which the debt can be finally psid, and yet 
leave the companies in possession of the 
property. The stock at the maturity of 
the debt would not be worth a dollar, if 
there be no provision beforehand to cancel 
these mortgage liens. To omit such a pro 
vision is neither just to the Government 
nor good policy for the future stockhold- 
ers of these companies. We have always 
favored a liberal course on the part of the 
Government toward the companies. 

The companies have offered to submit 
the matter to impartial arbitration; but if 
the bill reported by Mr. Matthews is better 
than the bill proposed by the Judiciary 
Committee, then let us have it. Let us 
have something that will settle the question. 





THE NEW DOLLAR. 


THE new dollar is worthy of the law 
which created it. The designer is said to 
be an Englishman, who acts as designer of 
the British Mint; and he has apparently 
taken the opportunity to put into it all the 
disgust which he felt for a dollar that shall 
contain but ninety-twocents’ worth of sil 
ver. The head of Liberty on the obverse 
is rather coarse than strong. It hasa beefy 
expression about the heavy lower jaw and 
protruding chin that is not pleasant to see. 
The Phrygian liberty-cap is not bad, nor 
the thin wreath of a couple of wheat-ears, 
and a couple of cotton-bolls, nor the hairso 
loosely confined by the fillet, very thinly 
engraved with the name of “Liberty.” 
The artist fails, or, rather, succeeds, in the 
expression, which is that of flabby, sensuous 
disgust. But that is the way Liberty has 
been made to look too much in America, 
since the riots of last summer. The re- 
verse is as bad, or worse. The eagle has 
its two wings not extended, but lifted up 
above the head, showing their full length, 
which is short, in an attitude which sug- 
gests fright or annoyance; while the snaky 
head has the attitude of viciousness and the 





expression of disgust. Our American Eagle 





INDEPENDENT. 


never stood for his picture before this En- 
glish artist. Above the eagle and between 
its extended wings there is just room 
for the motto ‘‘In God we trust,” in small 
German type, which indicates, we pre- 
sume, that the Germans do not trust in the 
good faith of America or in its silver dollar, 
and that they prefer to sell than to 
keep our bonds, if payable in silver coin. 
The relief is low, which we like, and which 
leaves it protected by the milling, which is 
high enough. The edge of the coins, how- 
ever, which have come into our possession 
seems to be imperfect, apparently through 
bad milling, and has the appearance of 
having been battered by usage. We might, 
at least, we should suppose, have had a 
dollar that is as handsome as the trade dol- 
lar, which is universally liked. We be- 
lieve that this 4124-grains dollar will please 
nobody, and hope that the Director of the 
Mint will replace this by a more satisfac- 
tory die. 





DRY GOODS. 





Durine the week under review the 
movement in department goods from the 
hands of jobbers has been more active, 
though the business is way behind the 
period of the season. The trade with 
package houses has been mostly confined 
to small reassortments. Reports from in- 
terior distributing points are more encour- 
aging, and the prospect for the immediate 
future of business in this department is 
good. 

Cotton goods have shown no general 
activity, but some styles have been in good 
movement. Staple cottons have been 
less active than usual at this period of the 
season, while colored goods have been in 
fair demand. The exports for the week 
have been light, the shipments reaching 
only 531 packages from this port and 36 
packages from Boston—in all 567 packages; 
and for the expired portion of the yeara 
total of 16,446 packages, valued at $997,- 
055, against 15,681 packages, valued at 
$1,248,879, for 1877, and 13,574 packages, 
valued at $1,094,988, for 1876. 

Brown shevtiugs and shirtings have ruled 
quiet and se.cctions of all grades are con- 
fined to immediate wants. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings continue 
in light request. Outside makes in some 
cases are being offered with larger dis- 
counts, without attracting any increased at- 
tention to speak of. Wide sheetings area 
trifle more active; but selections are small. 

Corset jeans continue in fair assorting 
demand tor all the general makes, Prices 
are steady and stocks are becoming low. 

Cottonades have shown a fair business. 
Light and medium weights of some lines 
of high reputation with jobbers have been 
active. Heavy goods are dull. 

Ducks continue in active demand and 
the more popular makes are well sold up to 
production. 

Ginghams are very active, both for staples 
and dress styles. 

Piques are in steady demand, particular- 
ly for low-grade white corded goods. 
Many makes are closely sold up to receipts, 
though prices continue low and unremu- 
nerative. 

Print-cloths are quiet and the market is 
heavy, though prices are nominally the 
same. We quote extra and standard 64x64 
cloths at 31c. to 33gc., and 56x60 at 3he. 
cash to 30 days, with an accumulated stock 
on hand of 1,500,000 pieces. 

Prints show some improvement. The 
general demand from jobbers is more act- 
ive and larger. Goods of choice style and 
best workmanship are being taken with 
some show of eagerness. 

Wide prints continue in better demand 
than narrow goods. The best makes are 
in steady fair movement, though selections 
are more moderate than at this time in the 
season of previous years. 

Dress goods are in fair request. The 
jobbing distribution of fancy cotton fab- 
rics has been large and fairly satisfactory. 
The demand for worsted goods is not so 
lively. 

Woolen goods are improving, though 
very slowly. Buyers are showing an in- 
creased attention, and many small sales of 
both light and heavy weights are aaaye 
by manufacturers’ agents. 

Fancy Cassimeres.—The regular move- 
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ment is very limited, though a fair busi- 
ness is being done by cloth-houses and dry- 
goods jobbers. Small lotsof light-weights 
are frequently taken by clothiers, and heavy 
goods have been in some movement when 
prices were low enough to suit. 

Kentucky jeans are only in moderate re 
quest. Some medium qualities have sold 
well for jobbing purposes; but the general 
trade is rather quiet. 

Blue flannel coatings are active, and sev- 
eral styles are being eagerly sought for by 
the clothing trade. 

Cheviot suitings are in very good de- 
mand. Nobby styles are all sold up to re- 
ceipts, 

Foreign dry goods have shown an in- 
oreased business, though the trade is not at 
all satisfactory. Continental dress goods 
and silks are already being distributed, 
through the auction-rooms, which shows 
that the general demand is not large 
enough to satisfy agents’ expectations, Job- 
bers are doing a fair business in all styles 
of goods; but are not inclined to take 
assortments from importers any faster than 
they require them for their immediate trade. 

The imports for the week have been 
$1,440,157, and the total thrown on the 
market $1,922,511. 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


(MPORTANT TO BEVERY MERCHANT IN THB 
UNITED 8TATES 





MONDAY EVENING, March 18th, 1878, 











PRINTS. 
Albion..... ....... 5)¢|Mallory..... esaewele 
Allens . 546|Manchester..... ice Oe 
American ..- 546|/Merrimack, D..,... 54 
Aruold 544 |Orlental.......... 5g 
Cocheco, L....... - 6 |Pacific .......06. .. 5g 
Dunnellis........ 544|Richmond, ....... 5% 
Freeman... ....... 5 |8impson’s Mourn’g 6 
Garner &Co...... 5lg Sprague........00. 5g 
Gloucester........ 5 amsutta . . 5 
Hamilton ........- 5g Washington... ore - 5% 

Arte] ..cccccecces 5 

GINGHAMS. 

Amoskeag......... 934 Lancaster.......... 9 

Clfast ..ecceeeees - 9 |Namaske.......... 84¢ 
Bates...ccccccccece 9 |Renfrew.......... 9 
GlaSgZow......+00- 9 jSouthwark...... -- 7% 





BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, * 44 8% Lawrence, . + 
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« Pp ae “ Xx. 8 
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“ Dp, XXX. 9% 
fe Li. man 
a V,30-inch 63 = eachuetts os 
wam,F........6 |; BB........ 
prema 44 7 | E. Heder sagen 6 
“ 30-inch bg Oecsteweuae 614 
ApPiom Nw in, 7 Biandard,” 8” 
Bedford R. | 3-4 5%|Medford, 44 7 
Boot, FF.......+++ 8 |Nashua, O, 38-in.. 7 
. 8 bcccneltice 1% 2 R, 86-in 1 
wR pag] wasn 1g 
ng a 44 6 |Newmarket, A,.... 634 
Cabot, A . as = G.... : 
Crescent Mills, A.. 8 x Pacific, Extra.. ve 
R.. 844 Pepperell, E... 
“ “« 0.. Bi. “ R.. 
Continental, C sg 0... 
. DP cave - | 
o 
et eS “ 
“ Zieveoesiee ys 
“~~ 8° on A 
PRicccesec 
Great walls, 8 M Beeseseess os 
“ Riise % ( Pittateld, | SRS 
Harrisb’ Arccce ‘ocasset ; 
ao? or bg Canoe, 44 8 
“ cia x eee 5% 
Hyde Park, Stan’d, S| H..cccssccceee > 
XXX.. Hot vena Falls, E... 7 
Indian Head, a vt Stark, A alae 7 
. « 80-in. TG, Due ee wee eee 
Indian — eit Re genes e% 
asese's remont, CC...... 
1 74¢'Utica, ° 4410 
6%%| “ 9-4 2214 
ey) « 10-4 25 
74 Wachusett, 30-in.. 7 
7 si 36-in.. 8 
reat tet 
7 |Waltham, P ......11 
7%“ 9-4 18 
8 | - 10-4 20 
Dal. 





BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
ae: |Langdon, 44 11 


74 
. Z, 7-S 644;Maxwell, 44 11 








? 
44 95) “ Linen Finish 1214 
Bed ious k 44 9” N. Y. Mills, 4-4 113¢ 
Ballou & Son, Po ver4 ne ae 3 a 
Boot, e-- Keeeneus ‘ i Nashua, 3 a A) 
we Wecccagag Wh, abn 
© Ncacecnceses 614, Pepperell, 6-4 15 
Blackstone,AA44 8 | =“ 7-417 
Blackstone Aiver.. 8 a 8419 
so. ee st 
bs 421n....... 1036 }: i #4 " 
Canoe, * "34 48 |staterville, 44 7% 
Clinton, CCC 104 L 7-8 6 
«? A 754| Tuscarora, 411 
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Dwight: a. Nonpareil : 
bric, 4-411} 44 113g 
Linen Finish. .14 . 5-4 15 
Forestdale, 44 9 Ui 6-4 18 
Fruit of the Loom : 8-4 2246 
44 9 és 9-4 25 
a 44 7 bo 10-4 274 
Gree re 63¢4' Wauregan, No. 1. es 
Great "Falls, 8 - Wamsutta, 114 
mee 16 5-4 15 
vs Le a 8 | Williameville, 4411 
Se ee Had White Rock, 44 9 
a BP Whitinsville, 44 814 
Gold Medal, 4-4 8 “ 7-8 7 
7-8 73¢|Waltham, 6-417 
oan, 44 8 “ 8-4 19 
Hills : “ 9-4 213¢ 
Semper Idem,44 81¢ « 10-4 24 
- 7-8 7%, 
DENTMS, 
Amoskeag.........17 |Otis, UU...... 
Blue Hill.......... 814|Pearl River.... 
Columbia, Heavy. 16% Warren, AXA 
Everett..........+. «BB 
eran... ce i “ Cc 
Otis, AXA........ York 
» BB .... maven 
STRIPES. 


American.... 9 @16 |Otis, BB.. 
—) 11 |Massabesic. 2 013 





Dexter, A M4 Pittsfield... 5% 
B. Thorndike, B. 11K @12% 
Hamilton.. “Fox Gti Uneanville’ A; 9 @10 
TICKINGS, 


Amoskeag, : an -17 |Hamilton, D.......10 
. 15K Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
- 1.1416 Massabesic, A nade 13% 


eels 2 Cisese 114g 
11 |Methuen, AA...... 144 
18 |Pearl River........163¢ 
16 {Pittsfield .......... 53g 








11 |Swift River........ 916 
° 974 Willow Brook..... 1444 
York, 30-inch..... 1234 
9 se 32inch......15 
ORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag....... - Se. Rekeneenaus 
Androscoggin... Lawrence, Satteen. 9 
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Mourning Fabrics. 


A FRESH ASSORTMENT of NEW SPRING 
METBRIALS of EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Also a CHOICE SELECTION of 


Black Dress Coods, 


including BOURRETTE, BASKET, ARMURK, 
and BROCADE GRENADINES, etc. 


Mourning Outfits 


MADE op SIX HOURS’ NOTICE. 
LADIES MEASURED and FITTED, 
and for THIS PURPOSE ATTENDED 
at THEIR RESIDENCES. 


AT SIMUI&C 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th and 10th Sis. 


J, HOLMSCH 


IMPORTER, 


58 West Fourteenth Street, New York, 
277 Rue St. Denis, Paris, 


begs to announce to his friends and customers of 


this and other cities that our GRAND OPENING 
will take place on 


WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY NEXT, 
March 20th and 21st, 1878, 


when we will exhibit the hat cari tang DISPLAY of 
» the richest and most recherche styles of 


PARIS HATS 
AND BONNETS, 


and all the leading novelties in the ricker 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


G@™ All our goods are confined styles, manufac. 
tured by the leading modiste of Europe, throagh our 
Paris house. Very respectfully, 


J. ROTH«CHILD 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


JAMES McGREERY & CO., 


Broadway and (ith Street, 


OFFERED ON MONDAY, MARCH 18th, 


BLACK, 
COLORED, 


FANCY. SILKS, 


FROM LAST WEEK’S AUCTION SALES, AT 
PRICES MUCH BELOW MANUFACTUR- 


ERS’ COST OF PRODUCTION. 


SPECIAL SALE 


OF &-inch BLACK CACHEMERE SILK, at82, 
WARRANTED OF SUPERIOR DYE AND 


FINISH AND SOLD FOR 82.75. 


James McGreery & Co.,) 


Broadway and {th St 


SPRING EXHIBITION 
POPULAR DRESS TISSUES, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, IN VARIETY 
THAT CANNOT BE BEXCELLED FOR 
NOVELTY AND BEAUTY. 


EVANS, PEAKE & C0, 


. 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS, 








380 AND 382 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
DEPARTMENTS: 

Domestics, Dress Goods, 
Prints, Hosiery, 
Notions, Woolens, 
Flannels, Suits of Every 
Shawls, Variety, 


White Goods, 
Cottonades of Every Description. 


MEARES 


& CO. 


, arenow opening SPRING STYLES in 


Suits = Costumes 


for Street, Carriage, and Evening Wear at 
greatly reduced prices; and 


Great Bargains 
READY-MADE UNDERWEAR 


LADIES, MISSES, and INFANTS. 
Our Spring Catalogue of Prices and Styles will be 


out about Apri! Ist, and will be mailed free on appli- 
cation. Country orders receive prompt attention. 


RICHARD MEARES & (C0., 


Sixth Ave. and 19th St., N. Y. 











LUPIN’S 


CELEBRATED FABRICS, 
IN ALL THE VARIOUS ARTICLES. ALSO 


STEINBACH KOECHLIN’S 


Percales and Jaconets. 


BENKARD & HUTTON. 


SIX WAMSUTTA SHIRTS 


(WITH LINEN BOSOMS) 


AND SIX LINEN COLLARS 


(either Standing or Turn-down), 
THOROUGHLY MADE, BUT UNLAUNDRIED 


FOR $6 50. 
Send Size of Neck and Style of Collar to 


HUTCHINSON BROS.. 


(CUSTOM BHIRT-MAKERS), 





869 Broadway, N. Y 





E. Ridley & Sons, 


GRAND AND ALLEN STS.,N. Y. 


ENLARGED 


DRESS SILK 
DEPARTMENT. 
LARGE SsTOCK. 


COMPARE OUR PRICES FOR QUALITY. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS 
at 49c., 65c., 69¢., 75c, 


AT75c. ) 
- WE CALL ESPECIAL ATTENTION. 
AND 95c.) 


Ge” EXAMINE OUR $1.10 BLACK SILK. YOU 
WILL FIND IT BETTER THAN ANY 81.20 or $1.25 
SILK IN THE CITY. 


FINER BLACK SILKS AT $1.25, $1.60, $1.75, $2, TO 
$3.75. WEINVITE ESPECIAL ATTENTION. 


PLAIN COLORS 
LAIN COFORS | 69 CE 

DRESS SILKS. 
FULL ASSORTMENT EVERY DESIRABLE 
SHADE AT “5c. and 8c. NOTHING TO COMPARE 
WITH THESE ANYWHERE, WE ARE POSITIVE. 


TRY OUR $1.15 SILK, RETAILED AND KNOWN 
AS A DOULAR-FIFTY SILK EVERYWHERE. 


FINE LINES, EVERY SHADE, 


NTS. 


at $1.25, $1.50, 


STRIPED SILKS. 


AT 48c., 55e., €5e. 
GRISAILLE STRIPE, ) 
criox, 69 CENTS. 


FINE SELECTION, 
CAMEYAUX STRIPED aD SILK, 76e. yard; regular 
Dollar Silk. 


CHECKED SILKS, elegant selection, 55c., 65c., 69¢. 





LOT OF BROCADED SILKS at 55c. per yard; 
have been sold at $1.50. 
26-inch wide, Twilled, all colors, 
75e. per yard. 
28-inch wide, T willed, all colors, 
$1 per yard. 


WE INVITE INSPECTION AND COMPARISON, 
KNOWING WELL 


WHAT THE RESULT WILL BE. 


AND 


MILLINERY GOODS 


ALL OVER THE ESTABLISHMENT. 


NEW SPRING GOODS, 
Fine French Flowers, 
Ostrich & Marabout Feathers 


RICH TWO-TONED RIBBONS, 


(From No. 4 to No. 16). 
CEIL ET BEIGE, CEIL ET NAVY, 
BEIGEIII. ET BEIGEI., MODETIL. ET ARGENT, 
CENDRE HTL ETCENDREI., CKIL ET PAILLE, 
WITH MANY OTHER COMBINATIONS. 


THREE COMPLETE AND DISTINCT LINES 
GROS GRAIN AND SATIN RIBBONS, 
(From No. 4 to No. 12), 

IN ELEGANT NEW SHADES. CANNOT BE 
EQUALED IN THIS CITY. 


BONNET MATERIALS, GREAT VARIETY, IN- 
CLUDING ALL NEW SHADES AND STYLES. 
MILLINERY SATINS, 50c., 65c., 75c. 
LINES BLACK SATINS, 38c., 45c., 65c. 


STRAW GOODS, 


Opening Daily. 
DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE. 
LARGEST STOCK IN THIS CITY. 


IMPORTED STRAW GOODS 


PER EVERY STEAMER FROM EUROPE, 


OUR NEW MILLINERY ROOMS 


will be opened in a = pm a ae of which will 


LADIES’ DRESS GOODS. 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


Third Floor Accessible by Elevator. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 809, 311, 81114 Grand St. 
Nes. 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 6S, and 70 ALLEN ST. 








ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


OPENING, 


Wednesday & Thursday,20th, 2/ist, 


in Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich Feathers 
aod Feather Trimmings, Bridal Appointments and 
Veiis, Fioral Garnitures for Ball and Evening Cos- 


“ Arranged to Order.” 
JARDINIERES, V ASES, and BASKETS filled with 
beautiful Tropical Leaf Piants and Bouquets, a 
“Specialty.” Trothe trade and lostivutions a dis- 
count. Orders by mail receive special care. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
THE “ARTIFICIAL FLOWER GUIDE,” 
A SEMI-ANNUAL MAGAZINE, 
finely illustrated, containing 48 pages of highly in- 
teresting reading-matter on the 
TOILETTE 
AND 


ARTIFIOIAL FLOWER DEOORATION. 


Also Catalogue and Price-Lists of the latest 
Novelties. 

For sale by Newsdealers generally or sent, post- 
paid, upon receipt of 20 cents, by addressing 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO, 


28 KE. 4th St. ‘ doors west of University Place, N. Y 
Lh eg Proprietor. 
9RUE DE C CERY. PAR 


W.& J. Sloane 


INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THEIR 


Large and Elegant Assortment 





‘FOREIGN =AND DOMESTIC 


Axminster, Wilton, 
Brussels, and Tapestry 


CARPETING, 


which they offer at + excoodtiagty low prices. 


ae Persian. 
Smyrna, Berlin 


CARPETS AND RUGS 


in beautiful designs and superior quality. 


EXTRA HEAVY INGRAINS, 


Novel Styles, 


with borders to matoh. Very durable and inexpensive 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS, 


CORTICINE and LINOLEUM. 
JUST LANDED 


A Large Invoice of ed CHINA MATTING 
in White, Check, and a vari.ty of Fancy Patterns 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
Wholesale only at 525 and 527 Market 


St., San Francisco, Cal 


CARPETS. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 


PREVIOUS TO 


REMOVAL 


to our newand spacious premises, corner of Thir- 
teenth Street and sixth Avenue. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


will continue during the next 15 days the special sale 
oO 
CARPETS, 








OIL-CLOTHS, 
LACE CURTAINS, ETc. 
A large variety of styles und patterns that we do 
not intend duplicating. 
The entire stock wiil be offered at prices which will 
insure their immediate sale. An unusual opportu- 
pity is now presented to purchasers. 


Sheppard Knapp, 


CORNER OF 13th &T. AND 6th AVENUE. 


CARPETS. 


399 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Extra Bargains at Retail. Prices lower than ever, 
and at Jess prices than to be found at any other Car- 
pet House. Body Brussels, $1.36 to $1.75. Seed In- 
grains, 65c. to 9c.; Medium and Common, 0 6c. 
Oil Clochs, various widths, a5e. to 75e. Variety of 
Mattings, Rugs, Mats, etc. Churches, Public Institu- 
tions, and Lodges furnished at reduced prices. 


° STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 
399 Sixth Avenue, near 24th St., New York. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE C0,’S 


“Standard”? Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 


HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at Internationa! Exposition, 1876. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’S Needles sold to the 
Genera! Trade by the following weil known first-class 
JUBBING-HOUSE 


As the ** GOODRICH” Needle, by H. B. GOOD- 
RICH Cn ieanon i. 
OC 


As the * ODRICH” Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 
K, = 


Cy LEEN@S” Needle, by C. W 
ew York 
DARD”? Needle, by WM. BUT- 


EL 
Asthe “ST NDARD” | Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
Philade! pb 
Ashe "WPAN DARD »* Needle, by A. 8. SPENCE 
San NCisco 
As the “STAND A Ro” Needle, by HOUGH & 
RUMNEY, Boston, M: 
As the “STANDARD” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 
New Orleans, La 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








Financial, 


A RAP AT CONGRESSMAN KELLEY. 





THE letter of Secretary Sherman to Mr. 
Vance, of Canton, Ohio, in regard to the 
statement of Congressman Kelley. in his 
recent speech, that we have $700,000 000 
of greenbacks to redeem, and only $65,- 
000,000 of gold with which to redeem 
them, will bear to be published and read a 
great many times. We give it to our read- 
ers, as follows: 

‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, / 
Wasutnoton, March 8th, L878. 4 

** Dear Sir:—T he extract which you quote 
from Kelley’s speech is but a part of the 
diatribes which such men as K+llicy have 
used to excite the popular mind and create 
a war between capital and labor. The 
amount of United States notes to be re- 
deemed is less than $350,000,000, of which 
more than $50,000,000 are coustantly in 
the Treasury insometorm. ‘The65,000,000 
available are now nearly $0,000,000, with 
some munths further to accumuiste. The 
Silver Bill in one respect makes resumption 
easier, by broadening the basis of coin re- 
sumption. What is driving the people to 
peuperism, etc. is the insane warfare upon 
capital, which destroys confidence and 
prevents prudent men from embarking in 
new enterprises. Could any one expect 
sensible people, having property or money, 
to embark it in the hawards of trade, in the 
the face of such appeuls as are now quite 
common and of which this is a specimen ? 
At this moment our country is more pros- 
perous than any in the world, though 
many are idle and out of employment. 
What is needed most is confidence in the 
stability of values, and this can only be 
secured by a resumption of payment in 
colin, 


Very truly yours, JOHN SHERMAN. 

“WILSON J. VANCE, ESQ., Canton, Ohio.” 

Mr. Kelley was mistaken by the sum of 
$25,000,000 as to the amount of gold in the 
Treasury available for redemption, and by 
the sum of more than $350,000,000 as to 
the greenback circulation to be redeemed. 
He committed the latter of these blunders 
by putting the national bank-notes into the 
category of greenbacks. He ought to have 
known and, as we presume, does know 
that so long as the legal-tender notes are 
in circulation they are just as good as gold 
or silver for the redemption of bank-notes, 
and that the Government is not primarily 
responsible for the redemption of the latter 
notes. ‘The question of specie resumption, 
so far as the Government bas to do with 
it, relates primarily to the redemption of 
its own notes; and, according to Secretary 
Sherman, its gold reserve available for 
this purpose is now about one-quarter of 
the whole volume of these notes and more 
than one-quarter of the volume circulating 
among the people. This statement very 
materially changes the figures of the Penn- 
sylvania inflationist. There is no real 
difficulty in resuming specie payment on 
the first of next January, if such obstruc- 
tionists as Congressman Kelley, General 
Butler, and General Ewing will have the 
good sense to get out of the way; and we 
anticipate and hope that the thing will be 
done in spite of them. 

Secretary Sherman is entirely right in 
the opinion that what the business of the 
country most needs is ** confidence in the 
stability of values,” and in the further 
opinion that this can be secured only “‘ by 
a resumption of payment in coin,” The 
financial demagogues may bluster as long 
as they please; yet the capital of the coun- 
try will not embark in active and product- 
ive enterprises, thereby increasing the 
quantity of business done and giving em- 
ployment to labor, until the owners of this 
capital are reasonably assured that specie 
payment is to be an accomplished fact. 
This is the short and direct road out of the 
** hard times” of which so many complain. 








THE STATEMENT OF DR. LINDER- 
MAN. 





THE advocates of silver insist that the 
change which has occurred in the ratio of 
value, as between it and gold, is not due to 
the fact that silver has declined in value, 
but that gold has risen; and, hence, that 
silver is the more stable standard of the 
two. Dr. Linderman, the Director of the 
United States Mint, has recently published 
a statement as to the relative value of for- 
eign gold coins and foreign silver coins, 
when expressed in the denominations of the 
United States, which effectually disposes of 








this theory of the silver men, 
the following extract: 


“The piastre of Turkey, the crown of 
Sweden, the dollar of Liberia, the Sand- 
wich Islands, and the British Possessions 
in North America, the pound sterling of 
England, and the milreis of Brazil are of 
exactly the same comparative value with 
the eoins of the United States and with 
each other that they were two years ago, 
for they are gold coins. The value of the 
franc, which contains gold, is also the 
same. But the coins of the six countries 
which sre exclusively silver have declined, 
as compared with their value two years 
ago, from §to12 percent. Here is a list 
of these silver coins: 


We submit 


Worth 
Two Yeurs Ayo. Worth Now. 
Wlorin of Austria ...... . 48¢e. 45 3-10¢ 
Rupee of India.... ..  .. 4622-1000. 43 6-16.¢ 
Dollar of Mexico....., 105 67-1900. 99 &-10e 
Ruble of Russia,  .,, .. V7 79-1000. 75 4-10c 
iastre of Tunis. ........ 12 86-100e. 11 8-10¢ 
Peso of Colombia ....,,.. 96 a-10Ue. 91 8-10c. 


The truth is that the purchasing power 
of silver, as indicated by prices expressed 
in silver, has heen«steadily declining for 
a series of centuries, and that recently 
the decline has been very rapid, owing to 
an increase of the supply aud a decrease of 
the demand, The same quantity of silver 
will not now purchase so much of anything— 
except merely as a token coinage for small 
change, which is no test of its value—as it 
would five years ago. It has undergone a 
great decline of value in the markets of 
the world, and there is no prospect that it 
will recover its former value. It has also 
fluctuated some twenty-five per cent. in its 
value within the last few years, as shown 
by the quotations in the London market, 
It has not only declined, but also lost its 
former stability of value; and the idea that 
restoring it to the coinage of this country 
will replace it in its former position, as 
compared with other commodities, is 
against all the probabilities of the case. 

How is it and has it been with gold? 
It also has slowly declined in value during 
a series of centuries, yet much more slowly 
than silver; and in this respect has shown 
the greater stability of value. Within the 
last few years it has undergone no appreci- 
able change—neither rising nor falling in 
its average purchasing power, considered 
relatively to other commodities, 

The real test as to whether silver has 
declined or gold has tisen is to compare 
them in their purchasing power relatively 
to the commodities whose prices are ex- 
pressed in the two metals—not in this coun- 
try, but throughout the world. The gen- 
eral fact that mects us, upon this compari- 
son, isthat the same quantity of gold will 
buy no more than it would five years ago, 
and that the same quantity of silver will 
buy much less. This fact means that the 
one has not risen in value, and that the 
other has fallen. The fall of the latter is 
real—not simply in relation to gold, but in 
relation to commodities generally. 








TAXATION OF GOVERNMENT 
BONDS. 


CONGRESSMAN TURNER, cf Kentucky, 
has introduced a bill into the House of 
Representatives declaring that the several 
acts of Congress which exempt all securi- 
ties issued by the Government from taxa- 
tion by state authority simply mean that 
they shall not by the states be taxed as 
such, 80 as to prevent their circulation or 
discount, and do not mean that they shall 
not be taxed as property to the same ex- 
tent that the states tax other property of 
their citizens; and which also declares any 
act of Congress to be unconstitutional that 
makes any species of property held by 
citizens non-taxable for state purposes. 
Congressman Turner is unquestionably a 
first-class lawyer, since he 1s equal to the 
achievement of undertaking to interpret 
one legislative statute by another legisla- 
tive statute, and also to the further achieve- 
ment of devying and affirming the same 
thing in the same statute. It takes just 
such a lawyer to say in the same bill that 
Government bonds are not taxable “ as 
such,” but are taxable by the states ‘‘ as 
property.” No common lawyer, surely, 
would be equal to this nice discrimination. 

It may be interesting to this Kentucky 
lawyer to know that the Supreme Court of 
the United States has had several occasions 
to consider the question whether the states 
coula mpose a tax upon securities issued 
by the Government, and has in every in- 
stance decided that the states possess no 





such taxing power; and that too, whether 
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there is any exemption by an act of Con- 
gress or not. The Constitution, as inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court, secures the 
exemption without any legislation and 
against all legislation. The ground of this 
judicial doctrine is that the securities 
issued by the Government are instruments 
through which it exercises the borrowing 
power, and that the states, if they can tax 
these instruments at all, might so tax them 
as to interfere with and even destroy the 
borrowing power of the General Govern- 
ment. The absolute non-taxableness of 
all these securities by state authority is, by 
the decision of the Supreme Court, a part 
of the fundamental law of the land, and 
the reason for the decision is a perfectly 
clear one. 

Those who are denouncing the exemption 
in favor of Government securities are sim- 
ply finding fault with the Constitution it- 
selfand the powers which it delegates to 
the Government of the United States. Their 
remedy, if they want one, is to amend the 
Constitution, since nothing short of this 
will reach the end at which they aim. We 
imagine they will find some difficulty in 
getting three-quarters of all the states to 
adopt their doctrine. 


SAVINGS BANK INVESTMENTS. 








Tue Home Savings Bank of Boston col- 
lapsed last week, having deposits to the 
amount of $3,117,431, of which $2,341,534 
are invested in loans on real estate, leaving 
$775,897 invested in other:forms. It is 
hoped that the assets of the bank will in 
the end be sufficient to pay the depositors 
in full; yet a long time will be required to 
convert the mortgage assets into cash and 
thus close up the affairs of the bank, and 
during this long time the depositors must 
go without the whole or a part of their 
money and derive no interest on it. This 
willto them be an inconvenience and a 
loss, even if they ultimately receive full 
payment. 

The remark that we have to make upon 
this statement of facts is that no savings 
bank should invest so large a proportion of 
its assets on bond and mortgage, for the 
obvious reason that, however good the 
security may be, the investment has an un- 
negotiable form eand cannot readily be 
turned into money. There is no objection 
to a moderate investment on bond and 
mortgage; but when a savings bank has 
three-quarters of its assets in this shape it 
is not doing business in the wise way for 
such an institution. The larger part of its 
assets should be in such a form as to admit 
of conversion into cash, without loss, at 
comparatively short notice. It is only by 
complying with this rule that it can stand 
a ‘‘run”’ on the part of the depositors; 
and, with the ample amount of good secu- 
rities in the market, there is no difficulty in 
acting upon the rule. 








THE NATIONAL TREASURY. 


Tue following figures present an official 
comparison of the Treasury of the United 
States on March 1st, 1877, and on March 
ist, 1878: 


Balances. 1877. 1878. 

eensses $9,122,874 05 ¥2,690,765 52 

redemption of frac- 

tionalcurrency .... -_—-——— 
ecial deposit of 

egal tenders for re- 

demption of certifi- 


10,009,000 00 


cates of deposit...... $4,445,000 00 28,555,000 00 
Coin, arse 90,268,771 44 131,318,156 33 
Coin certificates....... 52,146,700 00 48,456,000 00 
Coin, less coin certifi- 

vesnne S8,117.071 44 82,862,156 33 


cates 
Outst 
7,826,550 00 6,475,650 00 


coin liabilities... 9,070,572 41 5,539,020 57 
Outstandiog legal 

tenders....... eee 464,259,484 00 348,618,024 00 
Outstanding frac- 

tional currency. .... 24,434,420 34 17,190,698 14 


28,683,170 OL 
2,038,781,143 O04 
2,070,479 06 
10,658,201 95 
104 87 


38,489,490 94 
2,042,037 ,129 (8 
2,250,237 18 
18,121,094 13 
lul 87 


COIN. sees eee 
Total debt, less cash 

in Treasury...... 
Reductfon of debt for 

February. swae 
Reduction of debt 

since July Ist......... 
Market value of gold.. 
Imports (22 months 

ending January ist) 422,943,252 00 
Exports (12) months . 

ending January 3ist) 603,418,793 00 


477,712,900 00 
622,167,514 00 

Our readers who are interested in financial 
matters will find themselves instructed by 
taking up the several items above enumer- 
ated and making the comparison, item by 
item, at the two dates. We call their at- 
tention particularly to the increase of coin 
in Treasury during the last year. A sim- 


ilar increase during the current year would 
put the Treasury in a condition to resume 
specie payment on the 1st of next January. 


Insurance. 


The Insurance Editor witt give to the subscribers of THR 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their polictes, according to the New York Standard, 
and wul answer confilentially, by mail, any inquiries 
as to the standing of companies. Great care must be 
taken to yive a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2)num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


THE COST OF LIFE INSURANCE 
TRIFLING. 


WE once heard this question asked by 
the executor of an estate which had re 
ceived a policy claim of $7,500: ‘* Well, 
what did that policy cost?” The policy 
had cost but a few hundreds of dollars—less 
than a .thousand. But the answer was: 
“It makes no difference what the policy 
has cost. The amount of it will be paid to 
the family, and the cost has been saved out 
of the ordinary expenses of the house- 
hold. It has in reality created $7,500 
for the family, and if it had not been done 
in just that way it would not have been 
done at all.” 

It is a fact, and there is no way of gain- 
saying it, that the money paid for life in- 
surance is money which, as a rule, if not 
paid for that, would be expended in some 
other way, and in a way which would not 
in any way provide for the wants of the 
family, when the family no longer hada 
protector. To be sure, a man might carry 
a large amount of insurance, which would 
cause a payment of sufficient size to cripple 
him in his business; but the ordinary life 
policy is paid with money which, if not 
spent for that, would be spent for some 
frivolous or unimportant object. We be- 
lieve it to be a fact that nine out of every 
ten men who have carried insurance for 
the past twenty years, and who have that 
insurance in force now, are worth precise- 
ly as much outside of the insurance as 
though they had never paid one cent for it. 

The business man, if he isdoing any fair 
amount of business, will scarcely feel the 
loss of a hundred dollars in any year. 
The amount becomes a matter of small 
consequence to him by the end of the year. 
There are very few men in business who 
cannot by a little extra exertion make an 
extra hundred dollars ina year. But that 
amount is more than sufficient to pay for 
the insurance on $5,000 at any of the rea- 
sonable ages, and in the end it amounts to 
$5,000, and it amounts to it & a time when 
it is most needed. The laboring man feels 
the want of every dollar, But what is $20 
a year, when compared with the effect of 
the payment of $1,000 to a dependent 
family? 

There is something almost peculiar about 
the want of care which is exercised by 
very many people in regard to a life insur- 
ance policy. We do not ask any man to 
go beyond his means. We only say that 
there is no man, who can produce anything, 
who cannot afford to protect his family, to 
a small extent, by such a policy, We do 
not believe in insurance policies—except, 
perhaps, under certain circumstances—in 
which a man pays more for the premium 
than he can really afford to spare from the 
daily wants of his family; but we believe 
that the income can be used in such a way 
that there shall be an entire certainty of 
something left at the end. Of course, this 
can be accomplished by a careful saving, if 
the man lives along time. But it is only 
by the life insurance policy that the small 
saving can be made to count with perfect 
certainty. 

The expense of it is a mere nothing, 
compared with the result of it. The pay- 
ment of $20 or of $100 may be felt slightly 
at some particular time; but when it is 
compared with the payment in return of 
$1,000 or $5,000 it becomes, indeed, a very 
small matter. This is just what must be 
learned. This is what must give life insur- 
ance to every man who has an income and 
a family. And it is only a question of 
time. We want good life insurance. We 
have good life insurance. It is not a mat- 
ter of any difficulty to find it. It is as 
easily furnished asa good article of any 
kind. It needs only honesty and care. 
When people have learned to discern clear- 
ly as to where the best life insurance can 


be found (and they will learn), then will 
life insurance become more and more pop- 











ular and it will be more and more used. 
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INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York has issued the following circu- 
lar to its policyholders. There can be no 
question as to the right of the company to 
protect itself in this matter. The. reasons 
given in the circular are perfectly plain. 
We presume that, in cancelling policies of 
this description, the company will return to 
the insured the amounts of their overpay- 
ments—that is, the reserve on the policy. 
Certainly it is the duty of the company to 
do so. 





“Tie Murua. Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
‘‘or New YORK, January 17th, 1878. t 

‘In obedience to the order of the Trust- 
ees, the Executive Officers issue the fol- 
lowing circular and oe it to every 
policyholder in the compan 
‘To the Policyholders of The Mutual Life 

insurance Company of New York 

““The attention of the Board of Prine 
of this company has been forcibly drawn, 
of late years, to the increasing prevalence 
of deaths among insured persons resulting 
from the abuse of intoxicating drinks. 

“Strongly impressed with the import- 
ance of this subject, the trustees, twenty- 
three years ago, directed the insertion of a 
declaration and covenant in the application 
that the person whose life was proposed for 
insurance did not and would not practice 
any habit which obviously tended to the 
shortening of life. 

‘* From 1855 down to the year 1875 every 
person proposed for insurance in this com- 
pany was required to sign the above cove- 
nant, and to state whether his habits of life 
were correct and temperate and whether 
they had always been so. In no case has 
the company ever insured a person who did 
not satisfactorily answer both questions. 

“‘In the year 1872 the trustees, in pre- 
senting to the policyholderstheir report for 
the previous year, used the following Jan- 
guage: ‘The increased frequency, during 
late years, of deaths among insured per- 
sons resulting from the abuse of intoxicat- 
ing liquors and from suicide has aroused 
the trustees to the necessity of sternly re- 
sisting claims arising from either of these 
causes, Deeply sympathizing with the sur- 
viving relatives of the unfortunate victims 
of intemperance, we cannot overlook the 
fact that in such cases a principle is in- 
volved which overrides all personal con- 
siderations, 

“ «A mutual life insurance company 
stands as trustee between the widows and 
orphans of to-day and those of to-morrow. 
And if, from motives of sympathy, it to-day 
pays claims which it never contracted to pay 
—claims which in its printed forms of appli- 
cation for insurance and in its policies it 
has expressly endeavored to guard itself 
against—the sympathies of its managers 
may some day be the only resource of 
claimants whose rights are unquestionable. 

“‘«The subject is a painful one; but in 
justice to ourselves we feel compelled to 
explain our position, so that our policy- 
holders and intending insurants may under- 
stand it clearly. 

“«This company requires every appli- 

cant to state, as one of the prerequisites of 
insurance, whether his habits of life are 
now and always have been temperate. It 
requires the friend of the person proposed 
for insurance and the examining physician 
to make similar statements, 

“«*Tt, moreover, requires all applicants to 
covenant that they do not and will not 
practice habits which obviously tend to the 
shortening of life. If, then, it finds that 
the statements, in reliance upon the truth 
of which the policy was issued, were false; 
if it finds that the covenant which forms 
one of the strongest guaranties of long life 
has been deliberately and systematically 
violated, and that death has resulted from 
such violation, this company means to 
resist the claims founded thereon.’ 

‘In January, 1875, the following ques- 
tions were inserted in all applications, 
viz. ; 

“*Are you engaged in the manufacture 
of intoxicating drinks? Ilave you ever 
* been so engaged? State full particulars.’ 

‘*** Describe fully your habit in regard 
to the personal use of alcoholic or other 
stimulants, narcotics, and tobacco. What 
fe been your habit in this respect through 
ife?’ 

‘Instead of the declaration embraced in 
the application prior to 1875, the following 
provisions were inserted in the policy 
itself, viz: 

‘** Tf the said person, upon whose death 
this policy matures, shall die by disease, 
violence, or accident brought about by in- 
toxication, or shall impair his health by 
narcotic or alcoholic stimulants, or shall 
have delirium tremens, the company shall 
be released from all liability on account of 
this contract.’ 

‘‘Under the contracts thus voluntarily 
assumed there can be no doubt of the duty 
and obligations resting upon every policy- 
holder. This company contemplates no 
invasion of the sanctity of private life and 
no interference with the legitimate rights 
of the individual. But it cannot be blind to 
the fact that large numbers of deaths occur 
every year among those it has insured 
Which are the direct results of intemper- 
ance; that still larger numbers of deaths 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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attributed to accidents, fevers, pneumonia, 
liver complaints, and disorders of the brain, 

stomach, and kidneys, are the sequences of 
intemperate habits; and that it is under no 
legal liability to pay elaims by deaths which 
are demonstrably due to these causes. 

‘* At a meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
held in the month of December, 1877, these 
subjects were referred for consideration to 
a special committee, who, after due delib- 
eration, unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing preambleand resolution: 

** Whereas, The mortuary statistics of 
this company unmistakably point to an 
alarming and steadily increasing mortality 
from the use of intoxicating drinks, there- 
by prejudicing the interests of the ‘policy- 
holders of the company, it is, therefore, 

‘** Resolved, That the executive officers 
be and they are hereby instructed to strict- 
ly enforce the conditions contained in the 
application and policies; and, with that end 
in view, that they be instructed to prepare 
a circular letter, setting forth the duties and 
obli ations of the assured.’ 

he Board of Trustees have since unan- 
aaaly adopted the action of the .com- 
mittee, and the executive officers "were 
ordered to send such circular to every 
policyholder. 

“In taking this action, the Board of 
Trustees are not to be understood as cast- 
ing any imputation upon the integrity or 
the habits of the great body of the insured. 
It is believed that the membership of this 
company, as a class, is superior in intelli- 
gence, sobriety, and thrift to that of any 
similar organization in this country, and 
any intention toenter the arena of debatable 
questions in religion, morals, or political 
economy is expressly disavowed. This is 
purely a matter of business, in which the 
company relies for its protection ona proper 
administration of the law of contracts. 

“During the past year many licies 
upon the lives of persons who have become 
notoriously intemperate have been can- 
celled. It is our determination to pursue 
this course in future; and, if any to whom 
this circular shall come are conscious that 
persistence in evil ways is invalidating 
their legal claims upon the company, we 
warn them that they may be laying up a 
legacy of disappointment, instead of the 
beneficent provision against want which 
an honorable fulfillment of their engage- 
ments will secure. 

“* By order of the Board of Trustees, 

“FE, S. Winston, President. 
“‘RicnarD A, McCurpy, Vice-Pres.” 


—The notorious Ben. Noyes is in jail 
again. He has done more to disgrace life 
insurance, the State of Connecticut, and 
himself than any man we know of. He 
has for some time been, president of the 
National Capitol Life, chartered by Con- 
gress, in 1867, and,which has been the most 
disgraceful affair to which the name of life 
insurance was ever appended. About one 
year ago he was indicted for conspiracy to 
defraud the policyholders of the unfortu- 
nate New Jersey Mutual Life. He gave bail 
for $5,000. When the trial was called, he 
was not to be had and the bail was for- 
feited. Strange as it may seem, the gov- 
ernor of the State of Connecticut refused to 
give him up on requisition, his reason being, 
as far as we have ever been able to dis- 
cover, simply personal friendship. But Mr. 
Noyes made a mistake. He left his native 
state once teo much, and thereby has 
brought a great deal of discomfort on him- 
self anda great blessing upon the world. 
He went to Washington, away from ‘the 
kindly care of his friend ; and he fell into 
the hands of a couple of detectives, and 
then he made a sudden trip to New Jersey 
and he now awaits trial and he is in jail. 
And so life insurance is being rid, one by 
one, of its curses ; and we know of no man 


who can better be ‘spared from the business 
than this same Noyes. 





INSURANCE 


AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


S.£. Cor. 4thand Walnut Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





| ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1878S - $4,208,238 86 


LIABILITIES 4,062,194 67 


SURPLUS ~ - ~~ - - = $146,034 86 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. beeen Secretary. 


PRINGFIEL 


F. AND M. 
os COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD. .. ...... MASSACHUSETTS. 





Jash Cap’ feat all paid id in Edecsotsed $750,000 00 
qeenve Ks ee Se saneemite 8, ine 59 9 
einsurance.............. : $ 
MT _ emeas eeepc “2 BBG;658 8 


Total Assets, - ist, 1995s, aaa 71 
WIGHT R. SMITH, President. 


eer di RN WRiair, Treasurer. 


am... DEPARTMENT........ CHICAGO, ILL. 
hates A. J. HARDING, General Agent. 





Twenty-Sixth Annual Report 


OF THE 


Massachusetts Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOR THE 


Year Ending December 31st, 1877. 


RECEIPTS IN 1877. 


Se Gessededece cocceseececeecesecocce $964,497 17 

men tand REMUS... ccccccccccicccrsecscees 321,518 84 

ONES, oo seccccsccccsscccccscoccccceseeesss $1,28 286,01 016 01 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims.... ............ $348,118 29 
Matured Kndowments........ 101,695 00 
Surplus returned to — 
holders in Dividends........ 220,889 93 
Surrendered and Uancelied 

PPOMGIIs oc cncecccccascccecaccs 238,783 46 

Total Payments to Yotayhessess aces $909,486 68 
Commissions and Salaries bes O17 29 

Other Hxpenses...... ........+ 0,593 a 188,510 72 
Taxes, Licenses, and Law.. 23, 176 86 

Relnsuranee Redaghaatenepadcsaee 6,408 17— 30,180 08 

Total Disbursements Letidats Gera cocancad $1,128,177 48 

ASSETS, 

First Mortgage Loans on Real Kstate.... $3, 40. (90 » 
Loans Secured by Collaterals ........ .. 

Loans on Compans 8 Policies in Force,, a. 4 iD 


United States Bond M75 








City and Railroad eae and Stocks . 259,058 50 
National Bank Stoc 65,035 00 
Real Eatate................ 511,258 00 
a m Lees on Police 
“9 SSRVEPSPeReRIES 
Lees Notes given on ac- 
count of Reinsurance.. — 2,907 58— — 810,959 59 
Bills Receivable. ...... ........seeeeeee aa 5,081 03 
Office Furniture..... .... 0 ...2.. 6 eeeees 6,357 96 
Cash on hand, in Banks, and in transit ee 
(BINGE TPECENVEA).... ...cccccccscecece .00 143,161 86 
nterest ACCrned ........ cccceee cece cee 213,995 53 
remiums in Course of Collection (less 
cost Of Collection).... . ..csscesseeeees 53,214 78 
Deferred Questeriy and Semi-Annu ” : ; 
Premiums (less cost of collection).. 83,741 31 
Balances Due from Agents......... +++ 17,398 04 
$6,257,767 21 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve ay Massachusetts 
GROMEREE. cccccce cee cccse $5,673,512 00 
Death Claims not adjusted 
and not due.......-..6.. eens 25,405 00 
Aad... Ciaims not due.. 9.200 00 
Unpaid Dividends............. 417 29 
Premiums paid in Advance.. 2,246 79 
——— $5, I _ ° 
GOIN oo ccbiiccicdcccacccscccnccnccce coe 
Surplus by New York Standard, about _ sont iin 00 
Number of Policies in Force December 
ey PT GshAGsSehshbhenensesaseease: census 13,983 
Amount Insured eC SH, 872,147 00 
eo rm 
E. W. BOND, Pres 
HENRY FULLER mo 1. Vice-President. 
AVERY J. SMITH. Secre ary 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actua 
DAVID P. SMITH, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


I 
CHAS. P. KEMP, M.D., Ass’t Med. Examiner. 
INCORPORATED IN 1851, 


NIGKERBOCKER 





LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over - - - 100,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President, 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
BE. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNBON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B, POWELL, Manager of A i 
York and Connecticut. 


Liverpool and London and 
Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York Office, 45 William St. 


bono L PAID UP, $1,228,200. 

ecetsegnatecesessucess a SO 20 
2,841,420 83 

Resident Manager, J.G. PULSFORD. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW \ ORK 





for New 





Fire Surplus..... Pacceeecesccecese aeehades 





Cash Capltal........cccceeees seeeeeee $400,000 00 
Net Surplus .......scccscccecees soeyes 619,712 20 
ASSETS (available for Fire Losses). 919,712 20 
Reinsuranve Reserve and other lia- 
bilities...........- husks sschdeeos <4 81,514 70 
Assets, Jan, 1st, 1878........ $1,001 1226 90 


No. 120 BROADWAY. 
JAMES M. HALSTED, President. 
THOS. L. THORNELL, Sec’y. 
DAVID ADER, Ass’t Sec’y. 


18265. 1878. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital icdsduapnccanees $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 
779,325 44 


bilities. 
545, 155 72 


Surplus............ 
Ree. JoHN DHVEREUY, Pres. 
THOMSON, Ase’t Sec. 








Wm. G. Onqum 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF BOSTON. 


Statement for the Year Ending 
Dec. Sist, 1877. 


Total IMCOME..000 socrccccccesces scees + + $2,862,28 
Total disbursements for death claims, 
endowments, distributions of surplus, 
nchakdics.  <accavcs. evcdavaneidaddecuanaes 2,437,100 26 
Total cash assets, : as per Insurance Com- 
MEINSIOMEE'S TORERG occ cecess scccccesccse 14,466,920 53 
‘Fotal surplus, do. do. do. do. 1,621,078 63 


New Policies Issued, 1,871. 
Terminated, 1,665 
The Directors’ Annual Report, containing a de- 
tailed statement, together with the results of the 
investigation of the Insurance Commissioner of 
Massachusetts, can be obtained at the 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 
Post-office Square. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W. G. MCKOWN, Ass’t Seo’y. 
W.C. WRIGHT, Actuary, 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 





UNION MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF MAINE. 
Chartered 1848. Organized 1849, 


HOME OFFICE, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


DIRECTORS’ OFFICE, 153 TREMORT 8T., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS $8, 129,925.68. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 

DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 

DAVID L. GALLOP, Sec’y and Actuary. 
J.P. CARPENTER; Ass’t Secretary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 

ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 

POLICIES ISSUED. 

All Policies Hereafter Issued Entitied to the 
**Non-Forfeiture Law of Maine.” 
AGENCIBS IN ALL THH PRINCIPAL CITIES 

AND TOWNS, 








THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 





All approved forms of policies is- 
sued. Reports and Statements fur- 
nished at the office of the Company 
or any of its agencies. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 


BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B.J. MILLER, a 


CONTINEN TAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co, 
OF HARTFORD 

CONN. 

ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16. 
SURPLUB, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. 8. Parsons 
President. 

A. 8. Winchester 
Vice-Pres’t. 

R. E. Beecher 
Secretary. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company. 


( Fund, Nov. 1st, 1S 
pA Lay 2 a? ie over.. 8983: $89 


50 per cent. dividend paid on all expiring 5-year pol- 
icies, 30 per cent. on 3 years, and 4% per cent. on all 

ther 
be This Company has been in operate & over 26 years 
has me over h1: 300,000 in losses ($456,868.25 of which 
was at the * Boston Fire” of Nov., 1872), and over 
$500,000 In tithes whe te polleyolaers. wae 

bus e ssfer classes of risk 
— AEL A Leo aa Pres. and Treas. 
cua, A. How aA 
LOCAL AG ‘ENTS in hvery TOWN. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 362, was 6 | Broadway, Cor 

















INCORPORATED 1860. 
CASH ASSETS 3 $4,827,176 53. 


RRR a rarer aaa 
AL Forms of Late ana Endowment Policies issued. 
JAMES BUBLL, President, 

©. P. FRALBIGH, Beoretary. a 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, od - as * 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - : 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends, - - - 


Net Surplus, - » - 


TOTAL ASSETS, January, 1878, ° - - 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


ECO TE OT OT TE ee a TE .... $161,737 50 
Bonds and w rte “8, being first lien on Real Estate PRRUEEMDIIUED .ccccscesccsnconocssest Fy 6, 
United States Stocks (market TOIRS) ... ...0000+000. coccee copccecoecoocooes © + oo Dy \< 
_——————————-  - © Kpeidneey seniuenneeneehabiatnneminmeancsbaowenes % 1 
State and‘ ity i. _. . siinsineeiansiiietits  cieeitin 124.5" 3 0 
Loans on Stocks, payable on aomend (market value of Securities, $427,008 00). 314,431 
iniprest due on ist January, 1878 21s 
Balance in hands of Agents ....... Y 
Keail Estate 
Premiums due and ancoliected on Policies issued at this Office 

Total 


J.H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORE, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK. 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


Isaacé F. Luoyp, Secretary. 
W. H. O. Barrett, Actuary 


SUN 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


No. 1 NASSAU S8ST., cer. WALL ST., N. Y. 


Cash C epital ~~ in and weoly invested 
je 8. Bonds at par value............- $500,000 00 
a ’Boude at market value, 
‘and cash on hand. -»+ $557,147 87 
Premium Notes, Cash Pre- 
miums, etc.. seas 82,444 72 








Total Assets, Feb. lat, 1878 .. $639,592 59 





This Company cc db in 1841,1s the 
oldest Marine Insurance Company in tne State, and 
has - 7 its organization paid losses amounting to 
nearly 


THIRTY MILLIONS OF BOLLARS, 


besides returning to dealers and stockholders, in 
cash, over 


FIVE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


Issues policies of insurance against MARINE, 
vine. ana INLAND RISKS, at current rates of pre- 
mium 

Losses on Marine risksto portsin Europe made 
payabieat che Banking House of Messrs. Kleinwort, 
Cohen & Co., London, when desired. 








JOHN P. PAULISON, President. 
ISAAC BH. WALKER, Vice-President. 
JOHN P. NICHOLS, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, ever..... ssccccesccceces 10,000,000. 
Surplus, nearly.......... ecececeetes 2,000,000. 
The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 


tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Pians and Rates ef this Company. 


HENRY STOKBS, President. 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 





é. L. Halagy, 
8.N. 


” ° - - $3,000,000 00 
1,836,432 31 
256,39! 42 


ma 16,703 02 






CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 284, 1878. 

The Trustecs, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 

pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the Silat of December, 1877. , 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from ist January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 
Sarr gen peetreetatese ss $4,710,665 83 
Premiums on Polte ies not marked off Ist 
Of January, 1877... ....--. cee eeeeeneeeees 2,040,362 61 


Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $6,751,028 44 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 





1877, to 3ist December, We scbnsscnasts $4,902,381 08 
Losses paid during the same period...... "$2,565,890 27 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... $947,923 86 


The Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New Yor 

Stock. City, Bank, and other Stocks “eu 0,565,958 00 
Loans secured by Stocks «nd aya 1,163,200 00 
Real Estate and glaime due the Com- 

pany. estimated a 

Premium Notes and "Bilis Receivable.... 1,764,203 63 
Cash in Baok 255,364 02 


Total Amount of Assets.......... $14,366,351 06 
Ss 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Februury next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease, The certificates to be produced 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company forthe year end- 
ing 31st December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
fssued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 
By order of the Board, 

J. H. OHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J. P. JONES. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE, 

H. MOORE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
Lewis CURTIS ROBT. B. MINTURN, 
CHARL is H RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES Li. W, GEORGE a 

AVID LANE ROBERT L. STUAKT 
ORDON W. ,BURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIELS. MILLER, “ERED CHAUNCEY. 

STURGIS, 3. D. LEVERICH, 

outa H 0. LO ORACE GRAY, 


ow. H 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, BOM 


OY Al, PHELPS N ELLIOTT 
HOMAS F. YOUNGS, WiLLTaat BRYCE, 
C.A HAND. WILLIAM H. FOGG, 

JOHN D HEWLETT, PE V. 


. WEBB. TH OBB. deusinaron, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORAOK K, THURBER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W.H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Ths Company conducts its business under the New York 
Safe ee oe 


Oo & 1023 B . N, Cc t 
wy RA Sissand 06 Broadway, Bins 


Cash on hand and in banks. #183, 411 64 
Loans on U. 8 and ot he 

Stocks (value $502, 456 

payable on demand........... _ 402,460 00 00 











585,871 64 
Loans on Bond and Moueore 
on Real Estate, worth $: 
10.725 GBD.......2-ccrcees secseeoveces 633,000 00 
United States and other Stocks and_ Bonds 
oe aby the Company as follows (Market 
~ — seed ane and other 
pales Wank: | eeueee $232,310 06 
State = see aeinn 20,070 08 
1,000 en, N. Y.and Harlem 
R. issn: <escenneicaens ace 500 00 
United states Stocks.. + 747,812 60 
————_ 1,072,692 
Real Estate owned by the Company—viz., 
office buildings in New —— Brooklyn, 
and Brooklyn, E. d ‘$37,300 ac- 
quired by foreclosure ...............045 699,800 00 
Premiu ms due—unpaid, and oe in 
the hands of Agents.......... 147,237 22 
Interest unpaid (aue this day)... 831 95 
Rents due andaccrued ...., esanentieebenns 12,500 00 
I ii cncirasccipenepapaannees $3,173,933 31 
Reserve po ne neg I be % 
teranding + 983,069 21 
» tor; ciemece 
ed divisends, 
a 194,363 07 
Capital ‘--1,000,000 
— SURPLUS. 
at od Surplu w 
8 cial Res’rve pend 450 000 00 
ndivided Surplus. . 86.501 03 966,501 *. 9 31 
SFO BORE ese Ee Suan Were 
IRBY. Se K.OAKLEY, age, A. 
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THIRTY- THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


oF THE 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company. 


Office Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1878. 





Amount of met Cash Assets, January Ist, 1877. . . . 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


$32,730,898 20 


Premiums received and deferred...........+see0-++-$6,232,304 70 

Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1877...........++- 432,605 40 $5,799,699 30 

Inter€st received and accrued............ judsesesenn 2,168,015 85 

Less accrued, Jan. Ist, 1877........... S60sebcseeres 300,558 68 1,867,457 17 7,667,156 47 





$40,398,054 67 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 





Losses by death, including additions..... ereeccces cocccccs - $1,638,128 39 
Endowments matured and discounted....... ecccccccccceccccces oo 185,160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurances.............+. sceescses O6000 0600 194,318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies.......... 2,421,847 36 
Commissions, brokerages, agency exp , and physicians’ fees. 531,526 03 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 501,025 90 
Reduction of premiums on United States atocks....... $211,112 72 

Reduction on other stocks.......... Scesocce cgececcee IRKEO 


Contingent fund to cover avy depreciation in value of 


Peal E8tate... .cccccccccccrccccccccccccccccccccccs 200,000 00 473,142 72 $5,945,149 38 





$34,452,905 29 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, since received............. $1,216,361 61 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 
ket value $13,370,930 33)...........cccccceoeersseess eeeeees 12,875,584 69 
Real estate.......... bb 660b06 6000054605 55064666 oC EE Re Kes OdeKesccee 3,350,268 07 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $13,580,000, and the pelicies assigned to the 
company as additional collateral security)..............++.+- 15,879,202 23 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 


these policies amounts to $3,445,195) ........ceceeecseeceees 695,234 74 . 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878....... pee thesdeeeChenesceneense 896,289 26 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $674,000 ; in- 
cluded in liabilities).......0.....+. $s sds sdeaaeenaeeese eae 167,183 37 
Agente’ balances.:..........cccccccccsccccsccccccccccce Crcccccoce 56,945 97 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1878..... sabes aevicn's 815,895 35. 
: ————._ $34,452,905 29 
(* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual ; 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York.) 
Excess of market value of securities over COBt..............20 008s 504,345 64 
CASH ASSETS Jan. Ist, 1878........ DSiewelewee DeReeneacaaKeneaeas $34,957,250 93 
Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878.................-- 348,069 48 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, €tc.........cececeeeeeeeceeeceeeece 112,897 $4 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating in- 

surance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium; pnon-partici- 

pating at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net premium................. 31,022,405 99 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 





WN asssasecancidiorars waicias s6u pre eisieaieivicin od u/s ojotaiolalnis nab sivnlew@inieinie 792,302 22 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...............seeeeee Weve 17,430 Gl = 32,208,106 44 
RUT U ARTIS ED AN BR Ns sia ois 5p23515 3 ne a'sscrsje aisles oslo sie ese biscimibaeeieeeeigieciscioe $2,664,144 49 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard, at 44¢ per cent., over...... 6,000,000 


From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 40 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversion- 
ary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies propor- 
tionate to their contribution te surplus. 





During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,639. 


Number of policies in force January Ist, 1876...............4. Reeecveese ee 44,661 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1877............ ee cececece ce cee 40,421 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1878........... ...e.eeee eee e 040,605 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1876................. Se iaicaerteawciios emiaune pees $126,132,119 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1877..... esis o's nib 5:4 Wis nie Sipiainaiwldiwinie'eisibielcin'ssiviciele cove 127,748,493 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1878........ Daseweecssee Sewer Meseresneeneasseuces 127,901,887 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January 1st, 1876, $2,499,656, 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., ISAAC C. KENDALL, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
JOHN MAIRS, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 

@ HENRY BOWERS, GEORGE A. OSOOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EDWARD A. WHITTEMORE. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 





“Jeuuenrt fitch, ere. 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Resldence 100 F. 26th Street, ' 
HENRY TUCK, MD. Residence 15. Slat Btreet, | Medical Beaminers, 
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March 21, 1878.] 


THE FROG’S SERMON. 





BY GEORGE COOPER. 


Frooe.es came from far and near, 
Words of wisdom there to hear. 
« Jug-rum !”’ croaked a solemn frog, 
Seated on a moss-grown log. 
“¢ Little froggies, listen all ! 
Bad names you must never call.’’ 
But each little froggie green 
Whispered: “ Me he cannot mean. 
How I pity all the others. 
Take this warning, sisters, brothers !” 


Then the old frog rolled bis eyes, 

And he looked so wondrous wise : 

* Unto others always do 

What you’d have them do to you. 
Little froggies often fight. 

Do you think this can be right? 
Some are selfish and unkind, 

Some will not their parents mind. 
Thought each little froggie: ‘Truly, 

Other frogs are most unruly !”’ 


“ Little froggies, now take heed. 

Gentle be in word and deed.” 
Sighed each little froggie dear : 
** How I hope my neighbors hear !"’ 
All the little froggies went 

On their way in sweet content. 
They were puzzled to determine 

When they'd beard a better sermon. 
Maybe there’s a moral hidden 

Other frogs will see unbidden. 





THE HEN-HOUSE WITH MODERN 
IMPROVEMENTS. 





BY CHARLES BARNARD. 


ONCE upon a time there wasa hen. Her 
name was Speckleye, and she lived in 
the country. Her home was a beauti- 
ful barrel, that lay under an apple-tree. 
It was filled with hay for a bed, and was 
warm and dry. When the weather was 
pleasant; she often used the apple-tree for 
a chamber, and slept on a low bough. 
There were onen fields about her house, 
where plenty of juicy grasshoppers. could 
be found; and not very far away there 
was a horse-trough, full of pure, cold 
water. Every morning a little girl scat- 
tered corn before the barrel, and the hen 
had a nice breakfast; and after it was 
over she roamed through the fields all the 
day long and dined upon grasshoppers. 
Altogether, the hen had a lovely time and 
was very happy. There were other hens 
living near, and also a very gentlemanly 
rooster. She often visited these hens, and 
found them very pleasant company. Once 
she had a flock of chickens; and, though 
they were really a great care and she often 
found much trouble in giving them their 
morning dust-bath, she had enjoyed their 
cunning chicken ways very much. Her 
family afterward grew up and went away. 

One morning amancame to her house 
before she was up, and put in bis hand and 
dragged ber out of bed and put her in a 
basket. She had never been treated so 
rudely in her life, and she was so indignant 
that she could not say a word. The basket 
was very small and the cover hurt her 
head; and the man swung it about roughly, 
and the poor hen had a very miserable 
time. 

At last the basket was opened and she 
gladly hopped out and prepared to smooth 
her ruffled feathers. She felt quite 
ashamed of her disordered appearance, for 
she found she was in the company of a 
number of very well-dressed hens and a 
most elegant rooster. She knew her plain 
brown clothes would look very dull, and 
she shook herself and tried to smile and 
appear atease. The rooster bowed politely, 
and said: 

‘I am glad to see you, Miss—” 

‘Mrs. Speckleye, if you please.” 

“Ah! pardon me, Mrs. Speckleye. We 
are glad to welcome you to our home. It 
is a beautiful house; has private rooms for 
each lady, and excellent bath-rooms, and a 
Separate dining-room for the children and 
nurses, Water is taken all over the house, 
and, in fact, it is a house with all the mod- 
ern improvements. Allow me-to present 
my ladies.” 

Mrs. Speckleye bowed to the ladies, and 
one of them offered to show her the way to 
her Toom. Speckleye thanked the hen, and 
said she was very weary, from her long 
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5 and Old. ride, and that she would be pleased to lie | she was in asmall room, with a wooden floor, So saying, the young lady hen went away, 
oun down and rest. 


The hen led the way to a long board, 
having steps upon it, like a ladder, and 
leading up to a hole in the side of a build- 
ing. 

‘“‘Our rooms are on the upper floor and 
the house has no elevator, so we must use 
the stairs.” 

Speckleye looked at the ladder in dis- 
may. How could she ever climb up such 
a dreadful place. 

‘Dear me! Must we go up that? Isn't 
there a barrel somewhere?” 

The moment she said this she was mor- 
tified, for the other hen appeared to be 
greatly shocked at such a suggestion. 

“Tf you are timid, I will go first. But 
really the stairs are a great convenience.” 

Speckleye could never tell how she got 
up those dreadful stairs. She thought she 
would certainly fall, and she hurt her feet 
badly on the steps. When she reached 
the top, she felt really dizzy and her comb 
turned quite black. 

“This is the parlor and dining-room. 
We dine at one o’clock.” 

Specklye looked about, and found they 
were in a large room, laid with a fine pat- 
tern of sand-carpet. 

‘“‘And these,” said the hen, pointing to 
a number of small openings in the wall, 
‘are our private rooms. The first one 
belongs tomy husband. Yours is the third 
from the end, next to mine. You must 
remember your door, because the other 
ladies never like to have any one enter 
their rooms, and my husband would be 
furious if you should go near his door.” 

Speckleye heard all this with dismay. 
How could she ever remember the right 
place? And were there no bath-rooms? 

“*Oh,.yes! There is a dust-box in the 
rear of each room. I must go now. Re- 
member! We dine at one.” 

Then the hen went down-stairs, leaving 
Speckleye alone in the middle of the room. 
It seemed an easy matter to find her cham- 
ber; but the truth is Speckleye had never 
been to school and could not count. She 
looked at the row of small doors, and final- 
ly ventured to enter one. 

The moment she did so some one inside 
gave her a dreadful peck on the head. 

‘“‘How dare you enter a lady’s room 
without knocking?” 

An enraged hen sprang out of the door 
and stood gazing at Speckleye in amaze- 
ment. 

“Oh! 
country.” 

‘*T beg pardon. 
room.” 

‘*No. It’s the next door.” 

Thenthe hen marched back into her cham- 
ber, with a most ungracious air; and Speckl- 
eye crept into the next door, covered withcon- 
fusion and mortification. The room had a 
nice straw-bed in it, and poor Speckleye 
gladly laid down to rest. Presently she 
felt better, and thought she would get up 
and have adust-bath. She went out into 


You’re the new hen from the 


I thought this was my 


the large room; but there was no signs of" 


dust or ashes anywhere. There was noth- 
ing but the white sand on the floor, and it 
was very thin and cold. Speckleye stirred 
it up and began to throw it over her head in 
the most comfortable manner. 

“Good gracious! What are you doing? 
Do you mean to tear up the carpet ?” 

Speckleye turned to see who had spoken, 
and found an elderly hen standing and 
looking at her in an angry manner. 

“*T wanted to take a dust-bath.” 

‘‘Then you should go to your bath-room. 
The house is supplied with all the modern 
improvements.” 

“‘T do not know the way.” 

“Oh! I presume you are thestrange hen 
from the country. Well, go to your room 
and push on the door at the back, and you 
will see the bath-room.” 

Speckleye thanked the hen, and went to 
her room. But it was dark and nota sign 
of a door could she find, At last she 
brushed against the wall, and a door sprang 
suddenly open, showing the way into an- 
other room. She walked through the 
door, and it shut behind her with a loud 
bang, that startled her dreadfully. 

‘* Gracious! What a dreadful house! 
As for dust-baths, there isn’t one to be 
seen!” 

Speckleye walked about, and found that 


tub. 











and nota speck of dust to beseen, In one 
corner she found a worden box, and, bop- 
ping upon it, she found it was a dust-bath 


“This,” said Speckleye, ‘‘is, I suppose, 
what they call a bath-tub.” 

So she jumped into the box and began to 
shake up the dust; but really the box was 
so small she couldn’t turn round or stretch 
her legs, and she bumped ber head twice. 
And, altogether, she thought it was not nice 
at all. 

Presently she looked over the top of the 
bath-tub; and—oh! horrible! There stood 
a cat, 

Speckleye sprang out of the bath, and 
stood trembling with fright; and the cat 
only stared and stared, and waved her tail 
to and fro, in a manner that was quite dread- 
ful. Speckleye thought the cat would cer 
tainly spring upon her; and she gave one 
despairing scream and darted toward the 
door, and dashed through it into her room, 
nor did she stop till she came out into the 
room beyond. 

Here she found all the hens and Mr. 
Rooster talking together; and as she burst 
upon them they all turned to see what was 
the matter. Speckleye paused quickly and 
was covered with confusion. Mr. Rooster 
came forward and asked what was the mat- 
ter. But the hens only stared rudely. 

‘‘T sawa cat!” 

‘*Oh! you must have seen Thomas. He 
often looks into the rooms; but he can’t get 
in, for there is a patent wire netting over 
all the doors.” 

“Vm glad to hear it; because—well— 
really now, you must confess, it was rather 
dreadful for a stranger.” 

‘“‘T hope you feel better now. Still, 
Madam, you appear slightly ill. Your 
comb is quite pale. Have you dined?” 

‘* Poor Speckleye confessed that she had 
not. She really had not eaten a thing 
since she left home in the morning, and 
was positively faint.” 

‘We have dined,” said Mr. Rooster. 
‘“‘The dinner-hour is one o’clock.” 

Speckleye could not tell time; but she 
dared not confess it, and she felt greatly 
relieved when one of the younger hens of- 
fered to show the way to the dining-room. 

‘This is the dinner-table,’’ said the hen, 
as she led Speckleye up to a long wooden 
box in acorner. The box hada cover on 
top and a smal! wooden rail in front. 

““Where?” said Speckleye. ‘‘I do not 
see any corn on the floor.” 

“Oh! dear, no! We never eat it on the 
floor. It’s in this box. You step upon 
the rail, and the cover flies up, and there is 
the dinner.” 

Speckleye timidly stepped upon the rail, 
and instantly the cover of the box flew up, 
with a loud snap; and Speckleye was so 
much frightened that she tumbled off the 
rail, and the cover fell down azain, with a 
loud bang. 

“Oh!” said the young lady hen, with a 
rude laugh, that showed she was not a lady | 
atall. ‘‘That’s not the way. You must 
stay on the rail while you eat, and then the 
cover will keep up.” 

Speckleye tried once more; and this time 
she kept her seat, and the cover remained 
up, and she saw that the box was full of 
very nice corn. She leaned forward to 
take some. But she was really afraid that 
the cover would fall; and she stepped off 
the rail, and the cover fell down again, with 
a dusty slam. 

“‘T don’t think I care for anything, 
thank you. I haven’t much appetite.” 

‘‘ Would you like some water?” 

“Yes,” said Speckleye. ‘‘ Thank you, I 
would like a drink. Is the horse trough 
near?” 

The young lady hen stared as if she 
didn’t understand. And then she said: 

“Oh! yes; to be sure. Come this way.” 

Speckleye followed the young lady hen 
to another part of the room; and there she 
found a tiny hole in the floor and filled 
with water. 

‘‘Ts that all? I shall drink that up ina 
moment.” 

“Tt is a patent self-acting water-fount- 
ain,” said the hen. ‘‘ The fresh water 
flows in as fast as it is wanted. Now I 
will leave you, and join the ladies, for they 
are going down-stairs. You can follow us 
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and Speckleye took a long drink at the 
patent fountain, and then she turned to see 
where the others had gone. 

She found they had gone out the door 
and down the stairs intothe yard. And she 
looked out the door for a moment, and then 
she said, in despair: 

“1 never can get down those stairs, I 
should certainly fall. Oh, dear! How 
dreadful it allis! No fields; no nice bar- 
rel to sleep in; no sunny furrows in the 
plowed Jand, where dust-baths are plentiful; 
no grasshoppers; and—no— Dear, dear! 
Can anything be more dreadful than a hen- 
house with modern improvements?” 

How long she would have continued this 
dismal wail can never be known, for just 
then a man appeared, and caught her and 
took her away. 

‘This is the stupid hen from the coun- 
try. She will make an excellent soup.” 

And so she did; for, though she was 
stupid, she was very tender. 

As for the intellectual Mr. Rooster and 
his high toned ladies, they soon came to 
grief; and everybody declared that,..they 
were uncommonly tough and only fit for 
pies and stews. 





ABOUT A FAMILY OF BLUE BIRDS. 
A TRUE STORY. 





BY MRS. M. H. PRINCE, 





Ir was in a very old house, where T lived 
when I was a little girl, eight or nine years 
of age, that these things happened of 
which I am going to tell you; and the 
gurret was the particular part of the house 
where the events took place. 

I used to play in this garret a great part 
of the time, with my younger sisters, 
among the old chairs and spinning-wheels 
and such like things, which were stored 
away there, because they were supposed to 
be of no further use. But they were of 
great use to us, as means of amusement and 
exercise; and in later years they have been 
much sought after, in behalf of various 
charitable fairs and festivals, to embellish 
the New England Kitchen, so generally 
considered as indispensable to success. 

It was an old house, as I have said, and 
in the roof, which had not probably beer 
shingled for a long time, were numerous 
little cracks and broken places, not much 
larger than pin-holes, where the sunshine 
would come in and drop on the floor like 
gold beads. Sometimes, too, when it rained, 
large drops would leak down on the old 
loom and swifts and quill-wheel. 

But it was a beautiful place to me, and 
there many of the happiest and surely one 
of the saddest hours of my life were 
passed. I must tell you now the story of 
the birds, 

Outside of this house, in one of the clap- 
boards, there was a knot-hole just about 
large enough for a common-sized bird to go 
in and out. It was just below where the 
garret-floor joined the frame of the house, 
and there was space enough within fora 
cozy little biding-place. 

There, one day in the early summer, I 
discovered, to my great delight, that a pair 
of blue birds bad built » nest. They might 
have been there long enough to raise a 
brood or two before I noticed them; they 
might even have been coming regular for 
years; but, if so, no one of the family had 
been the wiser. I was the first discoverer. 

From the window, which was just above, 
I could see them coming and going, and on 
the top of a tall pear tree which stood near 
the handsomest and bluest of the pair 
would sit and sing; and I thought then its 
song the sweetest music in the world. 

I can say even now that there is no other 
note which touches my heart like that of 
the first blue bird, when it comes bravely 
flitting from leafless tree to tree, warbling 
forth its cheery prelude of faith and 
prophecy, in the chill winds and sleet of 
early spring. 

I kept my new revelation a secret, feeling 
that this was something dropped into my 
life which was all my own; having also a 
vague fear that some mischief might 
happen, in consequence, if Bessie or little 
Ly4 should be informed of the wonderful 
discovery. : 

When the young birds were hatched and 
began to call for food, by laying my ear 





presently.” 


close to the floor, I found just where they 
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were, and through a tiny crack could catch 
glimpses of their little half-fledged bodies 
and wide-open yellow mouths. 

Every day I watched and listened all I 
could, until the nestlings were old enough 
to fly; and then, when I saw them joyously 
fluttering hither and thither after the old 
birds, and chirping at the top of their small 
voices, I knew that they never would come 
back to be nestlings any more, and was 
sad. 

But I comforted myself with the thought 
that perhaps the old ones might come back 
another year, though a year seemed like a 
long time to wait. 

It was not in vain, however, that I hoped 
and waited. They did come back. One cold, 
dreary March morning I heard the wel- 
come note, and running to the window saw 
two blue birds sitting on the pear tree; and 
presently first one and then the other flew 
in the direction of the old nest. I betook 
myself immediately to the garret, and, peep- 
ing through the narrow aperture, saw that 
they came in and out and seemed to recog- 
nize their old home. I was delighted; but 
it seemed like a long time before they got 
ready to go to housekeeping. 

I thought Mrs. Blue was very particular, 
and would not commence until everything 
was fixed to suit her. 

At last I spied one little pale-blue egg; 
then one after another, until I counted four, 
all snugly stowed away in their soft bed, 
and felt that my hopes were réalized. 


Still I kept the secret, and always went 
by stealth to watch the movements of my 
charming neighbors. 

One day, after the young birds were 
hatched, the thought occurred to me that, if 
I could only cut out a piece of the floor 
just over the nest, while the old birds were 
off looking for food, I could then see the 
little huddle ali at once, and it would be so 
delightful. The thought was no sooner 
indulged that it became a purpose, and at 
once I set about accomplishing it. The 
operation was a difficult one, as I was 
obliged to be very wary, not only to im- 
prove times when the old birds were away, 
for fear of frightening them, but also to 
avoid being seen by either of my little 
sisters, whose interference would have 
spoiled it all. 

However, notwithstanding all these draw- 
backs, by the help of a jackknife and, if 
I recollect right, a small gimlet, I suc- 
ceeded in detaching a piece of the floor, 
and lifted it up cautiously. My joy was 
complete! I could look down and see 
the whole little group at once. I could 
even touch their heads with the tips of 
my fingers without seeming to disturb 
them. Many times a day I went back and 
forth on my secret errand, and at last began 
to wish that some one else could share 
my pleasure. But I dared not trust the 
little ones; and my older sisters, I thought, 
might not care for the birds, as I did, and 
would perhaps reprove me for what I had 
done. So 1 contented myself with silence 
until I should think of some one of my 
companions whom I could take into my 
confidence, and to whom I could discover 
not ‘‘the swan’s nest among the reeds,” 
but the bird’s nest among the sea-weeds. 
For, as it was the fashion to do in the 
days when this old house was built, it was 
packed between the plastered walls and 
outside covering with sea-weed from the 
neighboring beach, and it was in this con- 
venient lodgement that the birds had built 
their nest. 

Always, when I had looked long enough, 
I would replace the little piece of board, 
and lay a heavy bit of broken iron over it, 
both for protection and concealment; for 
I feared the cat, who was a frequent visitor 
in the garret, as much as my less quiet play- 
mates. 

One day, that I can remember now as 
if it were only yesterday, I went softly up 

to take a look at my treasures, and as I 
came near I saw that the piece of board 
was out of its place. With a fearful fore- 
boding of heart, I stooped down and looked 
into the nest. It was empty, and sticking 
to the rough sides of the aperture were 
fragments of skin and half-grown feathers. 
Ob! the agony of that moment! It was my 
first great sorrow. 

Many times, it is true, I had felt the im 
pulsive, tearful grief of childhood, which 
soon passed away; but this was not only 
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grief, it was remorse. I felt like a mur- 
derer. Why had I not been content to 
leave the darling innocents in the security 
of their own chosen hiding-place? 


My sisters were innocent, for they never. 


could have concealed such a thing, if they 
had done it; and the old cat, with her 
tortoise-shell back and snowy paws, looked 
innocent enough, too, though I thought 


then and I think now that she was guilty— 
but I most guilty of the two. 

I pars the piece and nailed it down, 
hoping against hope that by another year 
the old birds might forget their loss and 
come back. 

Another year came, and two eager eyes 
watched for days and weeks; but the blue 
birds never came back. 

OMS 





Selections, 
THE WELL. 


WHEN the summer noon {s glowing, 
When the men are out a-mowing, 
And so blithe 
Swing the scythe, 
Into swaths the clover throwing, 
With the herdsyrass tall and spiry, 
And the red-top light and wiry, 
And when close behind them treading 
Allthe morning I’ve been tedding, 
Till, as now, 
On my brow 
Stand the sweatdrops bright and pearly, 
Just as, in the morning early 
Stood the dews that night had shed 
On the opening rose’s bead ; 
Then it is that from the hay 
To this WELL I ‘‘come away,” 
And, beneath the trees that shade it, 
Thank the good old man that made it. 
And, as from its resting-place, 
On the water’s dimpled face, 
Where no warming ray hath struck it, 
Up I drew the dripping bucket, 
And my parching lips I press 
To its brim. oh! then 1 bless 
The Good Being who hath given 
To his creatures ‘‘rain from Heaven,” 
And through earth’s mysterious cells 
Leads it down to fill our WELLS. 





When, in sultry harvest weather, 
Not a zepbyr moves a feather 
Of its wing for hours together, 
And one sees 
On the trees 
Limbs and leaves together sleeping, 
All a breathless Sabbath keeping, 
When the very brook is creeping 
Lazily along its path, 
And the sky, 
Hot and dry, 
Seems to scorch the world in wrath— 
When the men are out a-reaping, 
And whev, in my wheat-field travels, 
I’ve been gathering up the gavels, 
That the reapers leave. behind them, 
Into golden sheaves, to bind them ; 
Or, with neither shoes nor socks, 
When the stubble 
as a trouble), 
I’ve been bringing into shocks 
All the sheaves of bearded grain, 
Or upon the laddered wain 
Have been loading ; while the team, 
Lolling in the fiery beam, 
Have confessed its melting heat, 
Oh! ‘tis grateful to retreat 
From the flash of Phobus’s car, 
To a farm-house, where there are 
Shady trees, 
Such as these, 
Reaching out their arms afar, 
With their shield of leaves above me, 
As they would do, did they love me ; 
Grateful to roll up my sleeves, 
That the cool breath of the leaves 
Over my Warm arms may pass ; 
And to drop upon the grass 
Hat and jacket, and repair 
To the good old well that’s there, 
With my — Tray and Fido; 
For they know, as weil as I do, 
What the bucket is to bring up, 
Grateful when we see it swing up. 
Yes, most grateful to our lips 
Is the water, as it drips— 
Rather, as it pours and dashes 
From the bucket’s brim, and splashes 
All our feet. For dogs and boy 
Equally the bath enjoy ; 
Equally, in barvest weather, 
Man and beast rejoice together 
In the boon their Maker brings, 
In our water-brooks and springs, 
That he pours from “‘rifted rocks,” 
For the shepherd and his flocks, 
That he showers on every plain 
In the earth-refreshing rain, 
And that at his bidding swells 
In our rivers and our WELLS, 


Oh! | bless the gracious Giver 
For the fountain and the river ! 
Bless him that in summer’s prime 
He hath made 
Such a shade 
For the sultry harvest-time ! 
Bless him for this cool retreat, 
So reviving and so sweet ! 
Bless him for this short recess 
From my toil and weariness, 
And for this delicious cup 
From the WELL that cometh up! 


Round the wine-cup and the bowl 
Wit may come, with song and laughter ; 
But there come forever after 
Pains that pierce and rack the soul. 
These twain, 
Sin and pain, 
Have for aye one charm around them, 
For together God hath bound them ; 
While there friends of Age and Youth, 
Health and Cheerfulness and Truth, 
Still dwell 
In-the WELL, 
Where the ancient sages found them. 
—ReEv. Joun PurrPont, 





DENOMINATIONAL LOYALTY. 


BY THE REV. JACOB CHAMBERLAIN, M.D. 


I HOLD this proposition to be true : 

That one may be most thorough! 
catholic, most thoroughly engaged in ef- 
forts to promote Christian unity, can work 
zealously hand in hand with all who love 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and yet be strongly 
denominational—intensely loyal to his own 
perticular church. 

We are divided into different regiments 
in our denominational distinctions, and each 
has its distinctive banner. The Congrega- 
tional regiment or brigade wheels into line, 
bearing aloft its well-scarred flag, on which 
is inscribed ‘‘ Delft Haven,” ‘ Mayflow- 
er,” ‘‘ Plymouth Rock,” ‘‘ Saybrook Plat- 
form.” The Episcopalian waves the flag 
with ‘* Wickliffe,” ‘‘Cranmer,” ‘‘ The 
Thirty-nine Articles.” The Lutherans fol- 
low with ‘‘Luther,” ‘‘ Wurtemberg,” 
‘*Worms.”’ The Presbyterian holds aloft 
“John Knox,” ‘The Covenanters,” 
‘* Westminster.” The Reformed Church 
rejoices to swing to the breeze “ Heidel- 
berg,” “‘Dort,” and ‘The Thirty Years’ 
War for Religious Freedom.” 

We each rejoice in our distinctive 
regimental flags; but we all constitute 
but the ‘‘one grand army of the Living 
God.” And above us all waves the one 
flag that calls forth our highest enthusiasm, 
our intensest fealty and love. It is the blood- 
red cross of Calvary on the white ground- 
work of Christ’s Righteousness, with the 
Dove—the Holy Ghost—bearing the olive- 
branch of peace on earth, good-will to men; 
and the standard that holds it aloft is the 
love of the Divine Father, who ‘‘so loved 
the world.” 

Each regiment of us has our different 
facings. With one it is ‘‘ Calvinistic blue” 
—light or dark; with another it is Armin- 
ian; with one Liturgical; with another 
impromptu worship; with one Prelatical; 
with another Independent; with another it 
is written all over with Rouse’s Psalms. 

But when we face the enemy, let them 
see but one uniform; for are we not the 
body of Christ? Our armament is one, for 
we should each buckle on ‘‘ The whole 
armor of God.”—(Eph. vi, 18—18.) 

But the artillery particularly attracted 
my attention that day, for there was every 
style of artillery, such as India alone could 
furnish. 

The country over which they fought was 
diversified with plain and high, rocky bills, 
with open fields and jungle. There were 
imaginary fortresses to be besieged and am- 
buscades to be riddled out. 

On came the light horse artillery, with 
light guns, ready to dash anywhere —to 
climb the hills and pour in shot into the re- 
treating foe; not hampered with heavy 
baggage, active, alert. ‘‘The Congrega- 
tionalists,” said I. 

Then came the heavy horse artillery, with 
steady tread. ‘The Presbyterians,” quoth I. 

Then there was the buffalo artillery, for 
going {brough tough and miry places; but 
they had to be continually watched, for 
they would take to the water. ‘‘ Our Bap- 
tist Friends,” I ween. 

Then came the elephants, with majestic 
step, dragging up the heavy siege guns. 
Ah, yes! These are the stately steppings 
of the dear old Dutch Church, drawing the 
‘‘Canons of Dort” into line, I thought. 

And there were the cavalry, scouring the 
country in advance, looking out every foe, 
dashing with impetuosity at every enemy, 
sometimes falling, but to rise again. Yes, 
said I, God bless the Methodist circuit 
riger. The army of God could hardly do 
without him. 

Yes, we are but different branches of the 
same service, different regiments in the 
same grand army, and each can be most 
effective if it keeps up its regimental 
loyalty and esprit du corps, 

“ the British army I have repeatedly 
known officers, for family or other weighty 
reasons, to make an exchange of regiments, 
Immediately on being received into the 
bew regiment, all its grand old historic as- 
sociations—its proud heritage of valorous 
deeds—became his own. He was glad to 
hold aloft its battle-scarred flag. Does 
such an one ever try tolug in and swing out 
his old flag, or parade his old facings, or 
belittle the achievements of the corps he 


has joined? Nay, he weighs the cost be-. 


fore making the exchange, and accepts the 
responsibilites with the advantages. Let 
him among his new brother officers once at- 
tempt to thus deride or depreciate the char- 
acter or achievements of the new regiment; 
let him attempt to exalt his old as worthier 
and better, and such a storm of indigna- 
tion would burst over his head as would 
compel him to alter his course or leave the 
regiment. ‘‘ What do you cometo us for,” 
his brother officers would say, ‘‘if you do 
not consider us worthy of your high honor. 
If your old regiment is so much better than 
ours, why did you not stay in that. No 
one asks you to run down your old regi- 
ment. It is a grand body of men and 
worthy of the bighest regard. But we, 
too, have our points of excellence and our 
historic achievements. If you have no 
sympathy with them, you had better leave 
us and go back to your old friends.” 

So in the Church of God the members 
of each denomination, while working heart 
and soul for the glory of our one King, Im- 
manuel, should each feel a glory and a joy 
in the distinctive peculiarites and the historic 
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associations of his own regiment of the 
grand army of God. 

For myself, J am all Puritan in my 
blood, with no drop of mixture. I glory 
in my ancestry; but I glory in the banner— 
in the Standards of the Reformed Church. 1 
have been admitted to a share in the in- 
heritance of its grand achievements. My 
hands have been permitted to hold aloft. 
the battle-flag inscribed with ‘“‘ Dort and 
Heidelberg.” Ihave obtained a position in 
the ministry of the Reformed Church, and 
from that would I go straight up to glory, 
not through the half-way house of any 
other, bigger church. 





THE HEARTS OF THE LOWLY. 





ONE day, three or four weeks ago, a 
gamin, who seemed to have no friends in 
the world, was run over by a vehicle, on 
Madison Avenue and fatally injured. 
After he had been in the hospital for a 
week, a boy about his own size, and look- 
ing as friendless and forlorn, called to ask 
about him and leave an orange. He seemed 

uch*embarrassed and would answer no 
questions. After that he came daily, 
always bringing something, if no more 
than an apple. Last week, when the nurse 
told him that Billy had no chance to get 
well, the strange boy waited around longer 
than usual, and finally asked if he could 
goin. He had been invited to many times 
before, but had always refused. Billy, 
pa'e and weak and emaciated, opened his 
eyes in wonder at sight of the boy, and 
before he realized who it was the stranger 
bent close to his face and sobbed: 

“ Billy, can ye forgive a feller?) We was 
allus fighting, and | was allus too much for 
ye; but I’m sorry! ’Fore ye die won’t ye 
tell me ye haven’t any grudge agin me?” 

The young lad, then almost in the shad- 
ow of death, reached up his thin, white 
arms, clasped them around the other’s negk, 
and replied: 

“Don’t cry, Bob. Don’t feel bad. I 
was ugly and mean, and I was heaving a 
stone at ye when the wagon hit me. If 
ye’ll forgive me, 1’ll forgive you, and V’ll 
pray for both of us.” 

Bob was half an hour late the morning 
Billy died. When thg nurse took him to 
the shrouded corpse, he kissed the pale face 
tenderly, and gasped: 

“‘D-did he say anytbing about—about 
me?” 

‘He spoke of you just before he died. 
Asked if you were here,” replied the 
nurse, 

‘“‘And may I go—go to the funeral?” 

“You may.” 

And he did. He was the only mourner. 
His heart was the only one that ached. No 
tears were shed by others, and they left him 
sitting by the new-made grave, with heart 
so big that he could not speak. 

If under the crust of vice and ignorance 
there are such springs of pure feeling and 
true nobility, who shall grow weary of do- 
ing good? 

See 


FAITH. 


Suppose a prisoner in the Tombs were 
dying, and one of us were called to speak 
to him about his soul. What would we 
say? ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved.” What, with all 
the record of his guilty life behind him, 
would we say so? Yes. And if he does 
believe, is he then saved? Yes. How do 
we know it? Because God’s Word affirms 
it. If, then, he goes into eternity a true 
believer, he will ascend to glory from a 
convict’s iron bedstead. We believe that. 
We preach that Gospel to the dying. We 

reach it also to thoee who are in health. 

eing in health, of course, does not alter 
the Gospel. There is not one Gospel for 
the dying and another for those who are in 
health. In each case there is the same 
blessed certainty. The delay of the fact 
does not alter the fact. God says the be- 
liever shall be taken to glory. God is not 
obliged to take him that moment. Sup- 
pose God delays a little; suppose he delays 
a week, a month, or twenty years. That 
does not invalidate the promise. It is the 
faithfulness of God that is in question, after 
all. It is whether God either can or will 
perform the word that he has spoken.— 
Gero, 8. Bisnop, D.D., én ‘The Sower.” 











Durine 1870 and 1871 the number of 
new buildings erected in this city were for 
each year a little over 2,500. During the 
six years from 1872 to 1877 they have been 
about 1,400 per year, the cost of which, 
however, has run down steadily from thirty- 
seven million dollars in 1871 to a little 
more than thirteen millions in 1877. The 
diminution is, doubtless, due chiefly to the 
fall in prices. 


LADIES! 


BEWARE of 
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or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers — half a vear. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
Ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on-the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 
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PREMIUMS. 
REV. JOSEPH COOK'S WORKS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Brotogy,” 
‘““ TRANSCENDENTALISM,” and ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” as premiums, embodying, in a revised 
and corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures. They are pub- 
lished in handsome book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, and retail for 
$1.50 per volume. We will mail copy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of THE INDEPENDENT, new or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $5.50 for two years, in 
advance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8 00 for 
3 years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without Tok INDEPENDENT, for $1.50. 

Extra sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th to 
Dec. 27th can be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra. 
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GREAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs, Lee & Shepard, the well- 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 

. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 

Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 

David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 

Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 

Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pp. 
Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 

Bleak House. 532 pages. 

10. Barnaby Rudge; and Hard Times. 570 pages. 




















ll. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
Notes. 506 pages. 

12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectation 
514 pages. 

13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
Stories. 356 pages. 

15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
ef England, Master Humphrey’s Clock ete. 
560 pages. 
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Each additional Subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub- 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS 5; DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 
greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of 
extra, quality, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented i black 
and gold, Each volume furthermore contains sIxXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
the celebrated American Artist, Sot. Eytinax, Jr. The original cost of the stereotype 
lates alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
ickens himself wrote: 
“‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char- 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard), 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums are also given for one 
subscription, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2,” 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 26x36. 
By Ritchie, one of the most celebrated engravers in the Roomy 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best artists in the country 
(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his 
entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, 
and Smith. The original oil painting has recently been presented to the United States 
Government by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, who paid for the same $25,000. 

This engraving should find a place in every oftice or home in the country. 


‘AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 


24x3814. By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of tho 
United States. 


‘“‘CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘‘Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘*Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.’ 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have already been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be found in any 
other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the — says that, while it was 
‘written in a spirit of enthusiasm and aficction, which there has been no effort to disguise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and observation, frag- 
mentary, but TRUE in all essential particulars. There has been no disposition to select from, 
embellish, or suppress avy portion of the material in my possession. The incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was revealed to me, without any attempt at 
idealization.” 

The book is crowded full of stories, anecdotes and other interesting matter, illustrating the 
character and genius of this gifted man. It gives « better insight into his “inner life” than 
can be found elsewhere, and 1s altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever published. 

This really wonderful book (the copyright of whichis vow owned by THE INDEPENDENT ) 
will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, 1.503 or it will be given away as a pre- 
mium to EVERY stbsc BER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one year’s subscription, 
in advance. For 5 Subscribers (and $15.00) an extra copy of the book will be given. 

REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums are given awa _—- prepaid, to any 
person paying $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE INDEPEND , in advance, 


We give but ONE premium for ONE year’s subscription. . 


Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
Address : 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Post-office Box 2787,- = = = 251 Broadway,N. ¥Y. 
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Farm thd Garden. 


The Agricultural Editer will be glad to recewe any 
hints or suggestions that will make thie department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested. ° 


HINTS ON HATCHING EGGS AND 
REARING CHICKENS. 


A PROPER selection of eygya for setting is 
the first point to be attended to in breeding 
poultry. To get good, strong birds, eggs 
from a two-year-old hen by a one-year-old 
cock should be chosen, as these yield far 
larger chickens than eggs from a very young 
ben by an older cock, They should be regu- 
lar in shape, and the largest should be chosen, 
except, of course, whére a double yolk is sus- 
pected. In dwarf breeds, where the object is 
to get as small birds as possible, the smaller 
the egus the better. The notion that pointed 
egus always yield cock birds is incorrect. This 
is Only the case when they are from a hen that 
usually Jays round ones; and, similarly, round 
eggs from a ben that usually lays pointed 
ones generally yield female birds. Where, 
however, a ben always lays eggs of one shape, 
whether pointed or round, the young birds 
will be of both sexes, 

In purchasing eggs for the purpose of get- 
ing a good strain of any particular breed of 
fowl, itis useless to think of getting them at 
a low figure, since no straightforward dealer 
is likely to sell the results of much time, 
trouble, and expense at a cheap rate. A fair 
price must pe paid for them; but they should 
ouly be bought under a guaranty of their 
impregnation and their genuine character. A 
breeder who'sells eggs of choice breeds with- 
outa guaranty must have some questionable 
reason for refusing to give one. Why should 
he not? The transport will not damage the 
egys, if they are good to begiv with and are 
carefully packed. If they fail to hatch, it is 
a question whetber the fault is with the hen or 
with the eggs themselves. And this can be 
readily decided, If the hen has abandoned 
them so long as to let them get cold, the eggs 
will be found rotten, with the perished embryo 
within them. But unimpregnated egys, or 
those which were too old for incabation, will 
be found free from any smell and of normal 
appearance. Upimpregnaéted egps may per- 
haps be sometimes sold withuut any iotention 
to defraud the purchaser; but no breeder 
ought to supply them, at the bigh price which 
choice strains will command, unless he is 
positively certain that the cock-bird has been 
in actual attendance upon the hen that laid 
them. 

The sitting place should be well ventilated, 
neither cold vor too hot, and should beina 
subdued light and away from all noises. ‘lhe 
best time for setting hens, if the broods are 
to be reared in the open air, is from the begin- 
ning of April to the middle of July. Each 
hen should have ber own sitting-box, covered 
in with wirework. The floor must be strewed 
with sand, a nest of straw with an inner living 
of hay placed in one corver, apan of water in 
another, and a trough of foodin a third. The 
water must be renewed every morning, but 
food enough for several days can be deposited 
ut once. If the hen befouls’ the nest or the 
egys, it or they must be carefully cleansed. 
Many sitting hens get diarrhoea, for which a 
little tannin or alum ip their drinking-water is 
a good thing. The eggs are gepverally ruined 
in these cases, however ; for they are constantly 
getting soiled, and the hen then loses all in- 
clination to sit. No sitting-box should be 
used more than once a year. If one hen after 
another is allowed to occupy it, especially in 
warm weather, it is sure to get lousy, and un- 
less the vermin are at once detected it willfare 
ill with both hen and eggs. * 

Eyge that do met hateh out at the right date 
should’st!fl ‘Be “allowed to remain under the 
hen for a few days; for it may be that they are 
somewhat olderthan the rest or have not been 
so well covered by her. At the end of that 
time the ‘‘ water proof ’’ may be applied, This 
consisis in placing the eggs in warm water; 
when those that float on the surface may be 
known to contain live chicks. Very often, if 
the water is a little warmer than the natural 
heat of the hen, the chicks in the eggs will ery 
out when placed init; and in such cases it is 
generally weakness only that has prevented 
them earlier escaping through their prison- 
walls, 

The chickens should be taken away from 
the hen, as they hatch out, as soon as they are 
dry ; for otherwise they disturb her, aud she is 
apt to abandon the remaining eggs, which are 
consequently lost. As the chicks are removed, 
they should be putin a warm place, in a pot 
containing soft tow, and covered with a 
woolen cloth. 

As regards the young chicks, the great point 
is to take care that, till they are at least six 
weeks old, they are kept in a uniform warm 
temperatare of about 60° Fahr. When they are 
about half grown they may gradually be accus- 











tomed to every variation of weather, so as to 
get a strong, hardy race, that in their turn will 
produce vigorous offspring. 

The best food of-all for the first few days is 
hard-boiled eggs, chopped up fine. It serves 
with tbem the place of the mother’s milk with 
infantmammalia, But this system must not be 
continued too long, lest their natural appetites 
should be depraved. In a few days’ time they 
may have millet, soaked in milk, This must 
not be pasty or doughy; but in good-sized 
lumps, that crumble down) readily under the 
fingerand thumb. Along with this they should 
have a little fine-chopped meat every other 
day. When four weeks old, they should have 
some sopped wheat, which strengthens them 
wonderfully and makes them grow and lay on 
flesh fast. This may be varied with potatoes 
and white bread, soaked in milk. 

Ove point of great importance in feeding 
young fowls should never be lost sight of. It 
is neglect of this that causes so many failures 
in poultry rearing. They must be fed often; 
but never bave more at a time than they can 
teke with appetite, for no animal is more 
dainty than the fowl. Once give them too 
much food at a time, 80 that they leave some 
of it uneaten, and they will rarely eat of 
it again, unless actually driven by hunger, and 
then only just enough to stave off starvation. 
Dorkings, indeed, will literally die rather 
than touch food to which they have taken a 
dislike. Plenty of exercise in the open alr isa 
good thing for the young ones; but evenina 
verv confined space poultry-breeding yields 
excellent results, if only it be carried on with 
intelligence and zeal.—London Farmer, 


THE MAURANDYA. 


BY JOHN N, DICKIE, 





AFTER mapy years’ experience in the culture 
of flowers, I am compelled to place the Mauran- 
dya in the front rank of climbing plants. 
Witbout wishing to appear partieularly enthu- 
siastic, | aseert that this vine possesses all the 
requisites of a perfect climber—rapid growth, 
graceful habit, beautiful flowers, and adapt- 
ation for baskets and rock-work, as well as the 
trellis. And it possesses still another virtue 
worthy especial mention. The great majority 
of vines with which I am acquainted have a 
habit of perfecting their upper leaves at the 
expense of the lower—allowing them to grow 
yellow or to drop off with age, giving the plant 
an unsightly appearance. The Maurandya has 
no such weakness. Of a woody growth, it is 
constantly ‘‘stooling’”’ from below; and the 
whole plant, let the weather be wet or dry, 
remains a lively green, without one discolored 
leaf to mar its yverdancy. 

The flowers are somewhat Jike the well- 
known Foxglove in form, although much 
smaller, and of three colors—rose, white, and 
purplish ‘pink. Unlike most other climbers, 
the flowers are not produced alone from the 
top of the plant; but are distributed evenly 
over its surface, owing to the constant shoot- 
ing ferth of new branches. 

And now, in hopes that I have sufficiently 
interested the reader, [ will give some plain 
directions for the growth and cultivation of 
this the queen of climbers. 

Although the Maurandya can be obtained at 
most greenhouses for a quarter of a dollar per 
plant, I would advise growing them from seed : 
as from one package, for which you pay a 
dime, you can get twenty or more plants, that 
will bloom abundantly the first season, and be 
in fine condition to remove to the house in the 
winter, to grow luxuriantly the following 
season in the garden. 

The seed can be sown either in the hot-bed, 
cold-frame, seed-bed, or in boxes in the house. 
The earlier the seed is started, the fluer plants 
you will have; but even late-sown seed will 
produce good results. A cold-frame is merely 
a box with aslanting top, on which is placed 
a sash ; while a seed-bed is a mixture of com- 
post and soil, made up in a warm place, where 
it will receive the full benefit of the sun’s rays. 
Sow the seed thinly and do not allow the 
young plants to stand less than two inches 
apart. You can transplant the tenth or 
fifteenth of May, as it is half-hardy and can 
be removed as safely as a cabbage-plant. 

One flower well cultivated is worth a hun- 
dred neglected. Therefore, make the soil in 
which this vine is to grow very rich. Any 
kind of a trellis will answer ; but that in the 
form of a screen is best—a row of stakes, seven 
or eight feet long, driven firmly in the ground, 
four or five feet apart, and laced together with 
wire, which should be painted, to prevent 
rusting. Such a trellis as this will last for 
years aud always maintains its position. 

As the plants grow as freely from the sides 
as the top, you can set seedlings a foot apart ; 
one-year-old plants two feet. Once planted, 
they need no further care. By the first of 
September, even though started in a seed-bed, 
they will have covered your trellis and be 
hanging in graceful festoons on either side. 

The Maurandya is excellent for baskets. A 


single plant will suffice. For rock-work it is 





unsurpassed. It is better toset it after the 
other plants have gotsomegrowth. It willthen 
cover the whole, as with fairy drapery, adding 
greatly to its beauty. 

When frost touches the tops, cut each plant 
off to within three or four inches of the ground 
and eet in boxes or pots. Within a week vig- 
orous shoots will appear, and, if placed ina 
south window, will completely cover it before 
winter is over. 

COLUMBUS, O. 





IMPORTANCE OF HAVING GOOD 
BARNS. 


In a climate so changeable as ours, the proper 
care and stabling of domestic animals are of 
more importance to their health and thrift than 
a large number of farmers seem practically to 
admit. ‘ 

Fall, winter, and spriog, storms of rain, snow, 
and sleet not unfrequently last two aud some- 
times three days. No humane, prudent farmer 
should leave so important and reliable domestic 
animals as horses and cattle exposed to such 
storms during either day or night. It is great- 
ly against the faterest of any one to do so. 
Much bas been said and written that stock does 
better to roam at large over the farm; but this 
isasad mistake, Practically we have proven 
to our entire satisfaction that such a practice 
is ruinous in the extreme to the interests of 
any farmer who would make his occupation 
a profitable one. We are satisfied that stock 
of avy kind will consume almost double the 
quantity of feed if fed in the pastures and 
woodlands of the farm than if fed in good, dry, 
comfortable stables. This is in itself proof 
enough for its advantages, And then, in con- 
nection with this, it is not half the labor to feed 
and see after thestock. Besides, there is no ever- 
lasting tram ping over the farm, ruining the hope 
of next year’s grass, a8 tramping over the pas- 
ture-fields by a big lot of stock all winter, and 
much of the time when it is very wet and 
muddy, almost ruins good grass-land. There 
is not a word that can be said to favor out-door 
feeding. Feed undershelter. This is the way 
to secure good profits for your trouble, since 
every farmer has more or less stock to feed 
during the winter months, If a stock-barn is 
properly constructed, well lighted, dry, com- 
fortable, and thoroughly ventilated, animals of 
all kinds will endure confinement cheerfully, 
with no desire to be out-doors, 

A good barn contributes to the convenience 
and comfort of everything, and imparts an air 
of thrift, neatness, and order to the entire farm, 
that never fails to favorably impress all who 
visit it. Light, warmth, and ventilation are In- 
dispensable to the health and development of 
animals, and these conditions should be found 
in every barn. Many a farmer los-s more than 
enough grain in the course of five or ten years 
to build a good baron. An ample, well-arranged 
building of this kind will supply the place of 
several other unsightly structures,which occupy 
space and necessitate trouble, not being adapted 
to what could be termed a good system of feed- 
ing. Itis argued that it is too expensive to 
erect big baris for feeding all the stock on a 
farm. This is true. But then the barn must be 
built to suit Lhe farm, and this changes the wat- 
ter, A small farm will need a small building ; 
and a large farm, one more capacious. So the 
expense of building need not be more foc either 
than they can afford. The advantages and con- 
venicnce resulting from them demonstrate that 
itis true economy to have them. Better do 
without something else, and securé neat, con- 
venient baros, and each succeeding season will 
prove more clearly the wisdom of the invest- 
ment.—'G ,”? in “Practical Farmer.’ 





PRESERVING FENCE-POSTS. 


THE proper seasoning of timber before be- 
ing used in any sort of structure is far more im- 
portant than the season of the year when it is 
felled, kind of timber used, or preventives 
employed. There sre paints, washes, and het- 
erogeneous stecps recommended for preserving 
posts; but each is comparatively costly and 
only partially successful. Ove great objection 
to the application of solutions externally rests 
on the fact that the sap being confined acceler- 
ates decomposition in the interior. Most for- 
esters must have observed this. What I would 
recommend with fencing-posts is: the mate- 
rials, when felled, to be directly sawn into 
posts and stored under sheds thoroughly ven” 
tilated, where they will remaio at least a year, 
expozed to ‘‘sun and wind.’? The neck or 
part between wind and water of each post 
should be slowly charred over a strong fire. 
Slowly, because our principle means heating 
the timber thoroughly to the heart, so as to 
extract any moisture which may be still lodged 
at the center, and hardening a crust on the sur- 
face of the posts. 

Afterward, to prevent the posts absorbing 
water, they should be well coated with coal-tar, 
having its acid destroyed with fresh quicklime. 
The tar should be thoroughly boiled, to evap- 
orate all watery matter, and applied boiling hot. 





° 


A large tank holding the posts set on end, and 
filled with the scalding tar from a boiler, an- 
swers the purpose very well. Of course, the 
upper half of the posts can be painted when 
placed in situ. Lam fully convinced coal-tar, 
properly applied to thoroughly seasoned tim- 
ber, is far more effectual in preserving posts 
than creosoting, poisoning, kyanizing, or all 
the paraphernalia of iron prongs, sbeet-iron 
wrappers (an American invention), etc. One 
great recommendation in favor of the above 


frocess is that it requires no skilled labor and 
the cost is a mere trifle.—D. Sym Scott, For- 
ester, Tipperary, in ‘* Journal of Forestry.” 





SUNFLOWER SHED FOR FOWLS. 


We have for years been aware of the value 
of sunflower seeds in the fall of the year, and 
in winter time, too, as a food for fowls. This 
plant should be grown by every poultry-grower 
in the country who has the opportunity to 
raise only a few stalks, even; for its proper- 
ties for glossing the plumage of exhibition 
bifds are altogether remarkable. Buckwheat, 
properly fed, will operate similarly; but the 
latter is by far too heating in its nature, in com- 
parison with the other. ° 

This plant is a very gross grower; but it 
yields wondrously, and may be set in any soil 
where other fruits or vegetables cannot be 
conveniently raised—for example, along the 
sides of fences, or anywhere where the soil is 
not so easily cultivated as in the open fields. 
If given a good chance—as other grains have— 
it will grow luxuriantly, and will weil repay its 
care; for its yield is mavy hundred-fold, under 
ordivary cultivation. 

The great “Russian sunflower’’ is a new 
thing to us in this country, and a marvelous 
improvement upon the old-style seed. The 
flowers are double the average dimensions of 
the common South American variety, so well 
known among us; and, as a bearer, it far excels 
the latter in the number of large seeds it ripens 
upon its more expanding and heavier stalks. 

The Russian sunflower is to the American 
what the stalk and ear of the field-maize are to 
the pop-corn variety in ordinary culture. Its 


virtues are so pronounced and its value so 
manifest for the use of poultry that we have 
cultivated a goodly quantity of the imported 
seed this year, which we shall offer this fall, 
for planting, to those who incline to experi- 
ment with itnext season. We can advisedly 
recommend this grand variety, because we 
know its rare excellence ; and, a8 we are now 
harvesting our splendid crop, we shall soon an- 
nounce it for disposal in our advertising 
columus.—Poultry World. 





NEW FLOWERS WORTH GROWING. 


Among the many wcovelties experimented 
with last summer were two that delighted us. 
The first (Browallia Rorzli) comes to us from 
the Rocky Mountains, and is a dainty little 
plant, about eighteen inches high, blooming 
profusely all summer, with flowers nearly twice 
the size of the Older varieties of Browallia. In 
shape it resembles a violet, its colors are ivory 
white and a delicate forget-me-not blue. We 
planted the seed in open ground, in ordinary 
garden loam, and gave it no special care. 

Tue second (Glaucium corniculatum) is a 
decided novelty and will prove valuable for 
ornamental beds, It is a foliage plant, and 
should rank with the well-known Cineraria 
maritima and C. centaurea, and perbaps before 
them, beivg a perennial and perfectly hardy. 
It has long silvery-white leaves, covered with 
a down so thick asto make them resemble 
the heaviest velvet. The plant forms a thick 


tuft, that grows rather low and spreading, each 
leaf being deeply cut and curled and bending 
gracefully to the — We gave it but 
ordinary culture, and it grew wonderfully; but, 
as it was the first year’s growth, it did not 
bloom. Itis said to bear very pretty flowers, 
which are orange yellow, bell-ehaped and droop- 
ing ; but it should not be allowed to bloom if 
the foliage is the object sought. We were quite 
satistied with the leaves. ‘lhey are admirable 
for summer bouquets and keep for a long time, 
with but ordinary care.—American Garden. 


SMUT. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Colorado Farmer 
gives the following remedy for preventing 
smut in grain : 


‘Dissolve from one to two pounds of blue 
vitriol in water to every ten bushels of wheat, 
and pour it on the floor, where it can be stirred 
back and forth for twenty-four hours, until the 


grain is swelled to one-third more than its 
natural size and is colored completely through- 
out. 

“It will require about one bucketful of 
water to every 100 lbs, If not wet enough 
the first time, add mere water, ‘until it is wet 
enough to heat and 8 weat. 

‘*We think the above plan better than to 
soak it in vessels, and is certainly easier to 
handle every way. 

‘Wherever the above instruction is carried 
out properly I will guarantee no smut to be 
produced from the seed, although I have no 
doubt there are various causes for its appear 
ance in small quantities. . 

‘‘Whenever you hear men that contend that 
there is no preventive for it you can put it 
down that they are too lazy or too ignorant to 








take a little trouble on themselves.” 
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APPLE, PEAR, CHERRY, PLUM, 
and all varieties of Fruit Trees in large quantity and 
of finest quality. 

ORANCE QUINCE LAYERS 
at low figures. The cheapest and most profitable for 
orchard planting. 
CRAPE VINES 


of extra size andall leading kinds. 


ROSES. 

A very superior stock of choice varieties. 
Ornamental Lawn and Park Trees 
THAT CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 

ELMS of any size, from 12 to 20 feet, straight and 
handsome. 

MAPLES-NORWAY, SYCAMORE, SU- 
GAR, and SILVER-—of large size, that cannot be 
surpassed. 

All other Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Ever- 
greens of all leading varieties, of large size, trans- 
planted and sheared. 

Grapes and Roses can be sent by mail. 

Prices low. Quality the best. Catalogues free. 
Write for particulars before ordering elsewhere. 


SMITH & POWELL, 
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New White Egg ‘Turnt —The White Egg Tur- 
nip is anew variety and the choicest ever introduced. 


White Prolific Field Corn.—Produced last year 
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control. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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Clover seed Harrowed in never fails to “ catch,” 
and the wheat is increased 3 to 5 bushels per acre. 

Corn and potatoes can be cultivated had it until 
nearly one foot high at half the _ cost. 

Address for Illustrated Circula' 


The Thomas question Harrow Coe, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


KAKI, ° or Japanese Pesimmon. 


A new and delicious Fruit. 

SPECIALTI£ES: Magnolias, Japanese Maples, 
Rhododendrons, Hardy and Chinese Azaleas, 
Roses and Camellias. 

An immense collection of Fruits and Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs. All THE VERY 
LATEST NOVELTIES. Price-List FREE. De- 
Scriptive Catalogue, 10 cts. 


PARSONS & SONS CO., 
(Limited), 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. ¥. 
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Hloxinias, 8 Gla jolus, or 8 Tu! nae sd earl), 
rape Vines, 4 Honeysuckles, 4 haf Shrubs 

8 Lantanas, or * Petunia 











16 ‘Verbenas, distinct and splendfa sorts, 
25 varieties of Flower, ur 20 nse Neate Seeds, 
or by EXPRESS, wf to Pp 

3 collections for $2; 5 fo tor r $5; 12 for $6; 
14 for $7; 18 for $10; Po ‘the full cna of 350 varieties 
of Plants andS to stock ag eae 

—for $25, to which our book ‘Gardening 

my, and Catalogue (rolee $1.75) will be ded. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 








ARE PLANTED BY A sy PEOPLE IN AMERICA, 
EE 

Vick’s Catalogue, 400 Llustrations, only 2 cents. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. — 32 

pages, fine rice sa 78 and Colored Plate gi'bo each 


Gasdee; 50 


All my publications are printed = “English and Ger- 
man. Address JAMES VICK. Rochester, N. Y. 








Florist d Market Gard rs 8 lied 
vesligas rte and Mar gi.fingiene ra a 


Choice Seeds jsut Wettes 
Specialty. 


the rarest as wellas the nov- 

DR 

CURTIS, cous a “WASH BURN, 
65 Tremont Street, Boston. 


el 
etable Seed. Sent on recetpt 
of nin THREE-CENT stamps. 





RIDE OF ne 5B HUDSON, 
The wes. = finest Red berry. "Now be- 
ing sent out for first time. vifetign y praived in Oct. 
of Am. Agriculturist. ll 


number, 1877, 8 tion 
and cut, exact size, sent on op apattoation. Iso 40 va- 
tieties of Strawberries and | assortment of Nure 


Pd and Greenhouse stock, inclucing hard Roses, 
= ment thi on or Ferri ue 
semen , this paper erris nar 'o. 
Pou NY. b Nurseries, es F Gas: 








BUTON'S. WONDERFUL NEW BER- 
RBVERY RURAL HOME! 
Peanes eal 42 illustrated ee a epee 


Nurserymen and Fruit Growers, Woodmont N.J. 





e SEND YOUR ADDRESS TO w 
® F. A. REEVES, 

58 CORTLANDT 8T., NeW YORK, m 
Qa ¥OR HIS 


enn pam m 


yw Seeds for 1878. 9 


OF one over 100 pages and is fully tllus- 


4] Evtablished in 1854. e 


SEEDS 


Allthe leading and most desirable kinds of 
Vegetable, Field, and Flower Seeds 
will be found in my new priced list. Mailed free. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 Broadway, New York. 


POTATOES. 


The vary best Potatoes are raised by the use of 


Forrester’s Potato Fertilizer. 
Special Fertilizers for all crops. Read our Circular. 
Extraordinary results obtained. Manufactured by 


H.J. BAKER & BRO., 
215 PEARL STREET, New York, 


ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES. 


Hardy Trees, Shrubs, Vines, and Plants, per ¢ gosen 
ROSES a Speci alty 











100, and 1,000. laity. New NG 

PRICE- LIAT now ready, and sent FR Bitola — 

carts, ORNAMENT AL CATALOGU (itugtra d), 
ets.Fruit Catalogue, 6 cts. Both free to custome: 


ne, thrifty stock and S 3 prices. Address 
W. 8. LITTLE, RocHESTER, N. Y. 


SHAK ER’S 
Genuine Flower and Carden Seeds. 
Address D. C. BRAINARD. Ae Agt., Mt. Lebanon 





Send three-cent postage stamp for splendid Illus- 
trated Catalogue and Amateur tiuide to the Flower 
and Vegetable Garden for 1878, containing ab put two 
hundred Illustrations and two beautiful 





will fefon. ie —, Beene, Turnip, and Small Seeds with 


precis yo 
te Cost the First Season. 
The PRX! Wert at ONE La a OPENS tts Fur- 


RierAnce tor the next ROW or DRILL to be planted. 
It is changeable from a Planter to #@ HORSK-HOE 
in two minutes’ time, and is altogether the most 
——. Implement for the [eet ee designed in 
An Improvement has just been added, by means 
of which the — is enabled to perfectly row 
com both ways. 
d for Circulars, etc. to O. H. P. CORNEL 
Proprietor Albany Ag’! Works, Albany, N. Y. 


~ MABDSELL'S 


Combined Clover Thresher, Hulier, and 
Cleaner, with Stacker and buster attached. 
Rowe Leaf” and price-list sent free. Also Decis- 

of the Courts sussetnin the Birdsell Patents. 
Reeves BIRDSELL MAN’8@’G OO., South Bend, Ind. 


-Brilliant- 


SAFER -REer SE NO OTHER. 
THE DEVvon 7 cE Sole Proprietors, 
fice 80 Beaver é St., New York City. 














ACTURERS 0) 


EUREKA. POULTRY FOOD, 


BEEF & PORK SCRAPS, CRUSHED BONE A AND BONE MEAL, 
And all kinds of POULTRY SUPPLIES, 
Wholesale Agents for IMPERIAL EGG FOOD, 
H. 8B. Arnold & Co., 69 Blackstone St., Boston. 


Send for Circular and Price List. 





ON ER Mixed Ready for the 
Brush. 
Pier RED THE ust IN THE MAR- 
NTS. WARRANTED. 
Body of sameis LEAD and ZINC. We guarrantee 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


te laatand wearas long 4s strictly Pure White Lead. 
Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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MEDICAL. 
PUBLIC NOTICE. 


I, JOHN HANNAS, being s Blacksmith by trad 
had often felt the want of some means whereby | 
could soften IRON at the forge, so that 1 could work 
it at a better adv This induced me to mare 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of success. It was on one of 
these occasions that 1 discovered the wenderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM, 

Ihad a defectin three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up in my hand ip such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools asI wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. I had used everything that offered any hope or 
relief; but all to ho effect, Well, I say] was wors- 
ing witb Electro Silicon at the forge. and. of course, 
ceuld not prevent ite coming in contact with my 
hands. 

I took no notice of the effect it had produced, until 
one ey. wishing to use a heavy hammer, I auasped 
it with my crooked hand; and, much to my su rise. 
found my crooked fingers straighten out, and ib 

. Leould hardly dt 
my eyes. I showed my hand to my wife and family 
om &@ general rejoicing was the result. 

he question now was: What had produced this 
wonderful effect? Every act was recalled, _ after 
slong and careful investization, I at last msde up 
a m mas that ay? 1 a. had been caused by 
ON. xt step was to discover 
some name by which I could combine this wonder- 
ful punemee, so that everybody could use it. 
made diligent-search th h every book that 1 
thought would throw any light upon the subject, and, 
at last, ina very old mecical book, | founda way by 
which 1 could do it. The result was perfectly satis- 
factory, and | was able to make a liniment the like 
rid has never seen before. 1 now began 
ae about me for cases to try the effect of it on 








Lhad « neigh bor.living about a mile f-om my snop 
who had a lame knee, caused by the cords being con- 
ler rheumatism. I sent him a bottle of 

Electro Silicon Liniment, and told him to use it thor- 
oughly. He did so, and at the end of three months 
he was able to throw aside his cane and walk to my 
shop. apparently as wellasever. It had worked just 
in my case, producing a perfect cure. [ 

gave itto other of my neighbors and friends (for 
miles around) who were suffering from Swelled 
Limbs Raoometon Neuralgia, Stiff Joints, Burns, 
etc., all of which it cured, without any trouble: 
Finding that the re Silicon Liniment would 
penetrate the skin o: an further than any other 
ee. it occurred to me that it must be good for 
orse; and it has proved itself one of the very 

best ap leations = ali external diseases occurring in 


that noble animal 
Prepared by t Electro Silicon Liniment Com- 


the 
pany, office 76 William St.. New York. 
VAN SCHAACK, STEVENSON & Co., Chicago. 
Sola by all Druguists. 60 cents per bottie. 


FE’ NI NEVER EALLING AGU Hg 
4k) CURE AND TONIC BIT 
TERS, $10,000 reward if it fails 4 cure, Sold 
by Druggists, or address — 
Cc. B. HOWE, “a 
Seneca MPs N.Y 


DOCUTA 


SANDALWOOD 


Capsules possess greater power in restoring to 
health the mucous membrane of the urinary organs 
than Cubebs or Copaina, They never produce sick- 
ness; are swift and sure and fast superseding all 
other remedies. Sixty Capsules cure safely in six 
or eight days. Noether medicine can do this 
Beware of dangerous imitations. 








Sold by all Druggists. Ask for Circular or write 
for one to DUNDAS DICK & CO., 35 Weoster 
Street, New York. 





Manhattan Blood Guano, 


SEASON OF 1878. 


This excellent Fertilizer for Corn, Tobacco, Roots, 
Vegetables, Grass, and Grain Crops is too well known 
to require extended remarks, 

Pure Ground Bone, coarse and fine. 

a For price, circulars, etc. address 


MANHATTAN FERTILIZER CO., 


38 Platt St., New York. 
P.-O. Box 59. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure BoneSuperphesphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


Kew York y Omice ti ‘So Prey Bereet. 


‘actory, Newark, N. J. 
oe and Dealers are invited to send for 


FROM J. B. ROOT, 


MANUFACTURER OF AND DBALER IN 


CRUSHED BONE, GROUND BONE, 


RAW BONE, SU PERPHOSPHATE FOR 
FERTILIZING PURPOSES, 


Also Bone Meal for Cattle, Warranted 
equal to any found elsewhere, 
NORTHBORO BONE MILL, 

“Northboro, Mass. 





Cancer 


Cured, by DR. KINGSLEY, who has 

een engaged in a very extensive and 

successful practice at KOME,N.Y.,for more thas twen- 
ty years. Thousands Of persons cured of this much. 
dreaded disease, who cume from various parts of the 
world, are now living witnesses of his wonderful 
skill in rocumag them igh a s terrible and untimely 
t min! d the poor cured free, 
Write for a olreuiat, xiving fall particulars. Address 


W. J.P. KINGSLEY. 4.D.. Rome. N. . 


BATHS, etc., by 


URNING 
Jowens ree 


1823 Center St.. Ne 


oTis & CORSLINE, 
51 Powern’s n.Y 


Manufacture every description of 
VITBIFIED,SALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 

Standard Qualit: 

Customers can select from a 
large assortment of Stench-Traps, 
pamnoerens. and every article be- 
longing to the trade. 

Pron uneed superior to any 
Gewer-Pive made in this country. 
— EEE 


BELLS AND CLOCES. 


BUCKEYE Berl FOUNDRY. 
tablished in 1837, 

a eiehale Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schoole, Farms, Factories, Court- houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Ulocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 

Tilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaspuzen # Tire, 102 K. 2d 8t., Cincinaath 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 
ACADEMIES, etc. Price-List and Circulars sent free. 


HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
BALTIMORE, Md. 





FOK WARMING DWELI- 
INGS GRKEN-HOUSES 

















Plates. 









THE BEST FERTILIZERS, 
Per ton a3 follows: 


GENUINE No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, $56. 
Russel Coe’s Super Phosphate of Lime, $40. 
Double Refined Poudrette, 
Ammoniated Animal Matter (Bone, Mest, 
and Blood), unequaled for the price, $23.50. 
Ground Bone, $27 & $30. 
Best Land Plaster, $8 per ton, in bartels. 
Send for TWENTY-THIRD ennual pam 
phlet. Order direct of 
i. B. GRIFFING, 


Dealer in Agricultural Implements and Fertilizers. 
. 60 Courtlandt Btreet, New York. 


FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC QUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 
tis prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
sticcessful use has shown it to be of the Very Highe- 
est ruarantae Price moderate. geal ity as and stand- 
$ 4. For further aes as now... 
outa Cheat A HARBLESS & CARPENTER. 99 
Water St., Lt mene or HK. D. WOOD- 
f, Langsingburg, N Y. 











MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. ¥., 


Manufacture a superior CHURCH of Bellis. 
Special attention ase to C H BELLS. 
2” [lustrated Catalogue sent free. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 





ACTORY BELLS. etc. — ved 
Patent 5 y. fasten free. No agencies. . 
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Gentlemen’s Clothing. 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing of every Description, Shirts, etc., to Measure and Ready Made. ; 


| Bagiposs aie. | | Dress Suits, 4 
| SS to S40, | 925 to S50. 


| spring Overce 
i npr'es vo & to $2 


ats, | | Boye Suit m » 4 
o. | |. mi otal 
RU LES fer Self-Measure. Samples, Price-IAst. 

| Book of Fashions Seut Free on application. 

Orders by Mail Geutlemen in any part of the country are enabled to order by our Rules of 
| Self Measure, with guaranteed certainty of receiving the most Perfect Fit 

7 attainable. Over 20,000 orders filed with highest satisfaction. 
‘Promptly Filled. | See Testimonials, Book of Fashions. 
| 


G L. ) Merchant Olothier, © 

be co. Burr, 140 Fulton Street, New York. 

aa ae Successor to FREEMAN «& b¢ BURR, ) EsTABLISHED 1863. 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 


BEST IN THE WORLD, 1877. ; 


CLOUGH & WARRE 






Every Instrument Fully Warranted, 
QUO) JO AyMg 10) JUOUIWA-B1q _ as 


Ried 


CAPTIVATH THE WORLD! 


HAVING NOT ONLY RECEIVED 

Diploma of Honor and Medal of Highest Merit at the United States Centennial 
nternational Exhibition, but having been UNANIMOUSLY PRONOUNCED, 
BY THE WORLD'S wie JUDGES, AS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


Factory and Warerooms, Corner §i and Congress Streets, DETROIT, Michigans 
. _ seENTS W 8 WARTS IN EVERY COUNTY. 


ALWAYS USE THE BEST. 


“FHE RUBBER PAINT IS THE 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


It Is mixed ready for use and there is ne aint rgnvtogtured that = resist 








Water equal to it; and it isin every wa ‘- iS er either inside or 
oe pusoting. It is Smooth, Giossy, A ond Econom- 
ica’. lts bet ng impe rvious to Ln A at 1 Bean ‘and other 
vessels that is knuwn, and for painting houses it is equaled 7 or a f we have no 


agent in your nearest town, write direct to one of our factories forsampie cards 
and full information. 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 


506 West St., New York; 83 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Til.3; 210 8S. [Third St., St. Louis, Mo.3 and a Wholesale Depot 
at Wm. King & Bro., No. 2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 








WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


PLEASURE CARRIAGES 


WHICH-WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS, ° -” 
and guarantee to please in every particular those who 
may favor us with their orders. 


H. KILLAM &CO., 








Anderson's Safety Inkstand.—Don't spill, spoil 
THE ST. LOUIS MIDLAND FARMER pens, or soll fingers. YOver i 150,000 sold. Sent in ox. 
will be sous THREE MOSTHS RAY ONE 3- | change for ola” books, or free on_easy epnditions. 
Cent Sta Address G. W.MA WS & CO., Send ostal card to American Book Prchange, 55 Beek- 
Publishers. 12 Olive Street, St. Sonia, Mo. man St.. N.Y, 





SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Ps made. 
Full Assortmen 

ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE 


Simp on, Hall, Miller & Co 
mm SOS, WHE ay xeorm 


INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE CO.’ 
Superior Electro-Plated Ware. 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 
Showroom, 13 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middietown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 








Tew WONDERFUL 
MASON’S — 





PLAYING 


rean American 
oraeiens an editorial Notic Seon Aatherion ag fase the ex- 


red not 
dead Prom ¢ 2 Fllghent” Musical 


ceiv erations 


ton 
World, of th t en ful nese ae 
e r great merit an a ness asons 
The call for ogencies has been unparalle fr 











—- 
coaty yearn at the aid buy Ageia t this mu: 
esired = 9g ym with very litt R frou e,and =. 


oigne ox person wh aan —- 

before, and has net Ge: al test aise 

of ele, as in a, —e time catteectory - aorompan ment 
the Hand or manner as — 


7 three faontha of of = Pre cost is a 
eens of OnE 
Bore Wee's hy o, Turner Mite 





By buying one of our magnificent 


$500 == cm 
SAVED Sect Hinite: 


WAL & emirTu, 
PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 
47 University Place, N.Y. 


FUN! FUN! FUN! FUN! 
BOYS, GIRLS, FVEKY BODY. 
THE LATEST NOV 
SHADOW TRANSFORMATIONS. 
Price by Mail, $0 ots.; or, with the wonderful Game of, 
WORDS AND SENTENCES, 
both 50 Cents. 
All Denominations of Postage Stamps at Par. 


MESON BR401E OS: 








Ee & Z2Z2LE 
” 
Sample pair 30 cts. 7 -_ WELLS MANF'G CO., 


biG. 304 a uamione been a? 








itTLe's, 203 Canal Bt. Kh. Y. 


[March ?1, 1878. 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


AT POPULAB PRICES. 
White ¢ Bogitsh Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pleces.$16 {0 
Pine W ¥rench China Dinner Sets, complete 
Fine White French China ea Sets, 44 pieces.. * " 
nee Gold-band French China Ten Sets, “a pieces 8 4 





Pa 8 A SPECIA 
6 aca freeon sv & 


ca 
c itute, N.Y. City. 
— ai, omc J he 0. atest 





OPERA CLASSES 


R. & J BECK Manufacturing Opticians, 921 
chest St., Phila., invites your ‘special attention to 
their unequaled stock of Microse opes, Telescopes, 


Opera Giasses, Spectacles ana Eye Glasees, Ther- 
mowmeters, and other "Mteoroiogieat ‘sircaens nts, at 
pity Catalogue mailed 

wanyt address. 





CALCICAKE; 


or, Compressed igen’ 
Sontething New for Walls and Cellings. 
Beautifal and Economical, Can be 
Applied by - Any One. 


| AVERILL PAINT, 


READY FOR USE. 


enn Paint is indorsed as the best by thousands 

0 pave used it during the past twelve years. Be- 

re of imitations. Send for Sample Cards, fur- 
nishea free by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


‘2 Burling Slip, N. Y.; 171 East Randolph 
te, CBlcase 13% East Kiver st., Cleve- 
lan at § Ne E. Cor, Fourth and Race Sts., Phil- 





To Advertisers. 
THE EVANSVILLE COURIER 


bas lately reduced the price of subscription and 
largely increased its alrendy large list of subscrib 
ersin the city and neighboring towns. 
Price ot Daily, $10 per Year. 
Price of Weekly, $1.85 per Year. 
THE COURIER 
IS THER LEADING GRBENBACK DEMOCRATIC 
PAPER IN INDIANA 
and is gaining subscribers every day. 
Address 


THE COURIER CO., 


EVANSVILLE, IND., 
for rates and specimen coptes. 





AMATEUR WORKERS 
GAN FIND EVERYTHING THEY DESIRE IN 


RARE AND FANCY wooDS 


D FOUR BOO 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 3-cent stamp for our Newan yo ‘ata- 
logue and Pr ¥ st (4th edition, -O issued), t 


GEO. W. READ & CO. 
136 to 200 | lewis St. ft. of Sth to 6th Sts., B®. R,, N.Y 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 

Branca Warehouses: 
and 87 John 8t., New York 
and 107 Lake S8t., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPs, 
Hydraulic Hams, Garden 

ce. Pump Chain and 
8, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 


Wetus FOUNDED IN 1832 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris. France, in 
- Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 
4 Centennial Exhibition’ 














DWELA HAM SOR 


=e 


ESTERBROOK’S 


RKS, CHMDEN NI S 
e Never g fre 26, John St... 





oe —o oe 
SEU TE ESS J 


For sale by all Statione? 


ESTERBROOK & CO 


FALCON PEN. Ji! 
NH 





a ane 


— ———— —————> A ————— 








View of “‘Antomatic” machine apart from table. 

















WILL BE SENT YOU 








“ THE INDEPENDENT” PRESS, NOS. ‘31 AND 33 ROSE STREET 


The Famous “AUTOMATIC” Sewing Machine! 


SUPERSEDES ALL OTHER INVENTIONS! 
Operates on Hintirely NEVV PRINCIPLES! 


FOR 


FREE TRIAL IN YOUR OWN HOME. 


Dispenses with BOBBIN and SHUTTLE, and has NO TENSION, 


is absolutely noiseless, and unequalled for light running and speed! 


Can be used from the start without instruction or ‘the help of 
an Agent, and will be sent you from the manufacturers direct. 


~ Send for particulars and plans to 


WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO, 658 Broadway, N.Y. 











P mn Agden oe 


